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THE  HUMANITIES  AND  THE  TREND 

OF  EDUCATION1 

By  GORDON  LAING 

It  may  be  assumed,  I  suppose,  that  one  of  the  penalties  attached 
to  the  office  of  president,  dean,  or  other  administrative  officer  of  a 
university  is  the  necessity  of  attending  all  the  convocations  and  listening 
to  the  addresses  of  the  convocation  orators.  Even  in  institutions  where 
convocations  are  held  only  once  a  year  the  test  is  a  severe  one,  but  in 
an  institution  like  ours  where  there  are  four  annually,  it  postulates  a 
degree  of  endurance  that  cannot  be  contemplated  without  a  shuddering 
horror.  Members  of  the  Faculty  may  occasionally  absent  themselves 
and  do.  Students  need  attend  only  one  convocation,  that  at  which 
they  take  their  degree;  unless  indeed  after  a  careful  scrutiny  of  what 
they  have  learned  in  the  four  years  of  their  college  course,  they  come  to 
the  amazing  and  painful  conclusion  that  there  still  are  interstices  in 
their  mental  equipment,  a  few  crannies  here  and  there  that  might  be 
stopped  by  information,  a  few  rough  spots  that  might  be  planed  away  by 
courses  of  lectures,  a  few  dull  areas  that,  under  the  burnishing  hand  of 
the  professorial  expert,  might  pass  from  drab  to  neutral  and  from 
neutral  to  brilliant,  emitting  such  coruscations  and  scintillations,  such 
dazzling  combinations  of  high  fights,  such  flashes  of  blinding  effulgence, 
such  gleams  of  almost  unearthly  splendor  that  even  they,  bachelors  of 
arts,  philosophy,  or  science  as  they  are — trained  intelligences  at  the  very 
peak  of  the  power  of  a  four-year  discipline — may  rock  and  sway  in  wild 

1  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-third  Convoca- 
tion of  the  University,  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  December  20,  1921. 
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surmise  to  find  themselves  the  carriers  of  so  powerful  a  focus  of  intellect- 
ual iridescence.  Under  the  impulse  of  such  a  thought  as  this  they  may- 
proceed  to  the  eight  majors  and  dissertation  of  the  Master's  degree  and 
another  convocation;  and  later  they  may  even  present  themselves  for 
the  Doctor's  hood,  with  all  it  conceals  of  learning  and  high  academic 
accomplishments,  at  a  third  convocation,  the  last  which  as  students 
they  will  ever  attend.  But  the  administrative  officers  have  no  surcease 
of  this  kind.  Convocations  must  be,  convocation  addresses  must  be, 
and  the  officials  must  attend  to  hold  the  former  and,  as  best  they  can, 
to  hold  off  the  latter.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  the  prayer  of  all  kindly  Christian 
men  that  under  the  dispensation  of  a  beneficent  Providence  constant 
exposure  may  develop  an  immunity  that  enables  them  to  withstand 
onsets  that  would  be  the  undoing  of  less  seasoned  mortals:  an  immunity 
that  permits  them  to  hear  and  yet  to  hear  not;  that  results  in  such  a 
delicate  sensory  adjustment  that  at  the  very  first  roar  of  rhetoric  from 
the  orator's  desk  they  pass  into  a  sweet  oblivion  of  convocations  and 
addresses,  of  theories  propounded  and  axes  ground,  of  methods  of  educa- 
tion and  how  to  train  the  child's  mind,  of  the  relation  of  science  and 
theology,  of  systems  of  government,  of  national  and  international  politics, 
of  economic  theory  and  its  spawn  of  business  problems,  of  the  decadence 
of  education  from  the  time  when  the  orator  received  his  own  training, 
the  excellence  of  which  has  had  at  least  something  to  do  with  his  attaining 
that  dizzy  height  from  which  like  the  philosopher  of  old  he  looks  down 
upon  the  crowds  of  men  all  going  astray,  wandering  vaguely  about,  lost 
in  the  ways  of  life.  In  a  word,  oblivious  of  these  tattered  and  flyblown 
themes,  under  the  influence  of  which  this  hall's  tapestries  have  faded 
and  its  beams  cracked  before  their  time,  unconscious  of  all,  far  away 
in  remote  and  pleasant  runways  of  their  own  thoughts,  may  they  not 
return  till  the  grateful  silence  in  the  hall  and  the  stir  of  relief  in  the 
audience — so  often  the  only  sincere  expression  of  that  body's  feelings — 
apprise  them  that  the  speaker  has  at  last  perorated  and  the  worst  is 
over! 

A  casual  glance  at  the  program  in  your  hands,  with  its  fist  of  candi- 
dates for  the  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  and  B.S.  degrees,  respectively,  will  show 
clearly  the  present  trend  of  education.  The  students  are  deserting 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course,  with  its  requirement  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  are  flocking  into  the  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
curricula.  Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  neither  I  nor  any  intelligent 
member  of  the  Faculties  can  have  anything  to  say  in  criticism  of  science 
studies.     Quite  apart  from  their  practical  value,  there  is  culture  of  the 
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finest  kind  in  the  investigation  of  those  mighty  secrets  that  nature 
gives  up  only  to  unremitting  labor  and  acuteness  of  intellect — acuteness 
which,  in  the  case  of  our  most  distinguished  research  men,  attains  such 
keenness  of  discernment  as  to  be  almost  uncanny.  Surely  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  an  essential  thing  for  all  students  to  have  some  work  in  the 
laboratories,  through  which  they  can  get  at  least  an  inkling  of  what  it  all 
means  not  only  in  our  life  but  in  the  larger  scheme  of  things,  and  can 
at  the  same  time,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  men  who  are  directing 
the  research,  form  some  conception  of  the  methods  employed  in  reaching 
those  results  that  are  now  making  such  continual  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  physical  environment  and  are  speeding  us  on  the  way 
to  real  intelligence.  A  certain  amount  of  science  should  be  required 
even  from  Bachelors  of  Arts. 

Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  admit  that  there  is  much  good  educational 
material  in  the  social  sciences,  in  the  courses  in  economics,  sociology, 
and  business  administration  which  are  now  so  conspicuous  an  element  in 
the  Ph.B.  course.  Society  has  its  problems  too  and  they  are  intricate 
enough  and  elusive  enough  to  need  all  the  brains  that  anyone  may  happen 
to  have. 

No;  my  quarrel  is  not  with  these  studies  in  themselves;  it  is  with 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  being  pushed,  and  with  the  degree  to  which 
their  practical,  that  is  the  materialistic  and  commercial,  side  is  "  intrigu- 
ing" (if  I  may  use  that  terrible  word)  the  student  mind.  For  in  many 
of  these  courses  it  is  not  that  cultural  phase  of  which  I  spoke  a  few 
moments  ago — in  itself  as  humane  as  anything  in  the  study  of  language 
and  literature — but  the  phase  which  lies  closest  to  industry,  that  has 
the  largest  following,  and  polls  the  heaviest  registration.  Even  within 
the  humanities  themselves  this  tendency  can  be  seen,  where  in  the  Ph.B. 
course,  among  the  students  who  take  languages  in  preference  to  the 
social  sciences,  the  drift  is  away  from  the  ancient  classics  to  the  modern 
languages,  and  within  the  modern  languages  themselves  is  toward  what 
is  held  to  be  practical  and  utilitarian.  Certain  courses  in  French  and, 
in  normal  times,  in  German,  will  always  have  large  enrolments,  for 
the  usefulness  of  being  able  to  patter  a  little  French  or  growl  a  little 
German  is  one  of  the  things  on  which  the  ordinary  undergraduate  needs 
no  instruction.  It  is  one  of  his  established  beliefs.  He  does  not  stop 
to  think  how  little  it  means,  nor  does  he  reflect  that  the  accent  which 
he  acquires  in  the  few  quarters  he  devotes  to  the  work  is  not  infrequently 
almost  anti-social.  He  does  not  realize  that  what  he  has  done  in  these 
elementary  courses  is,  from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  negligible,  and 
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that  he  has  only  made  a  beginning — only  reached  the  edge  of  that 
territory  within  which  lies  that  true  culture  which  one  may  get  from 
modern-language  studies.  For  as  student  conditions  now  are,  there 
is  no  feverish  rush  to  the  advanced  classes  in  French,  German,  or  even 
English.  The  fact  is  that  the  modern  languages  are  being  affected  by 
the  materialistic  trend  in  education  just  as  are  Greek  and  Latin,  though 
in  less  degree.  There  was  a  time  when  classics  and  moderns  were 
arrayed  against  one  another.  That  old  controversy  raged  in  this 
University  a  dozen  years  ago.  How  childish  that  debate  seems  as  we 
look  back  upon  it!  It  should  now  be  fully  recognized  that  the  cause  of 
one  is  the  cause  of  the  other;  that  if  classical  philology  goes,  all  philology 
will  go.  They  must  stand  together,  as  the  main  bulwark  of  humanistic 
culture. 

A  good  example  of  the  commercial  element  in  studies  within  the 
circle  of  the  humanities  is  furnished  by  the  relative  popularity  of  Italian 
and  Spanish.  In  the  United  States  today  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  students  of  Spanish;  in  Italian  there  are  but  five  thousand. 
The  great  vogue  of  the  former  is  due  of  course  to  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  country  with  South  America;  for  while  there  are  rich  elements  of 
culture  in  Spanish  literature,  as  compared  with  Italy  it  is  as  the  moon 
to  the  sun.  A  knowledge  of  Italy,  with  its  imperishable  record  of 
ancient,  medieval,  and  renaissance  times,  with  its  marvelous  achieve- 
ment in  painting  and  sculpture,  literature  and  music,  is  an  education 
in  itself.  To  know  Dante  or  Rafaello  or  Michel  Angelo  (for  the  sphere 
of  art  may  be  indifferently  literature,  painting,  or  sculpture)  involves 
an  appreciation  of  beauty,  an  understanding  of  artistic  motives,  and 
a  realization  of  spiritual  ideals  which  will  give  a  student  something 
that,  added  to  those  more  mundane  accomplishments  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  profession  demand,  will  lift  him  out  of  the  mire,  will  teach 
him  that  there  are  other  things  in  life  than  earning  a  living,  and  will 
make  him  a  citizen  of  that  type  of  which  we  have  conspicuous  examples 
in  Chicago:  men,  who,  besides  achieving  great  success  in  business  or 
profession,  have  shown  so  strong  a  constructive  interest  in  art  and 
literature  that  they  have  raised  the  standard  of  the  whole  community; 
raised  it  to  such  a  height  that  its  further  development  will  make  this 
great  market  of  the  world  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  Occidental  culture, 
the  streams  of  whose  influence  will  flow  as  far  as  those  of  her  expanding 
commerce.  For  when  I,  choosing  the  study  of  Italian  literature  and 
art  as  a  single  example  where  there  are  a  dozen  at  hand,  speak  of  the 
potentialities  of  culture  in  Dante  or  Rafaello  or  Michel  Angelo,  I  have  more 
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in  mind  than  the  sensuous  appeal  made  by  hit  of  lovely  line,  or  splashes 
of  color  of  heavenly  harmony,  or  compelling  technique  of  a  master's 
chisel.     I  am  thinking  of  that  world  of  aspiration  that  breathes  through 
Dante's  work,  from  the  tender  sentiment  of  the  Vita  Nuova  with  its 
"gentle  lady"  to  the  profound  philosophic  insight  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 
I  am  thinking  too  of  the  wonder,  the  awe  even  that  comes  over  the  most 
callous  of  us  when  we  find  ourselves  for  the  first  time  in  the  Sacristy  of 
San  Lorenzo  in  Florence,  in  the  presence  of  those  masterpieces  of  Michel 
Angelo:    "Night"  and  "Day,"   "Evening"  and  "Dawn."     For  we 
cannot  but  recognize  that  we  are  looking  at  the  work  of  a  genius  who 
combined  with  almost  superhuman  technical  dexterity  a  catholic  com- 
prehension of  all  the  relations  of  life  and  a  brooding  realization  of  the 
eternal  verities.     Would  it  not  be  well  if  all  our  students — not  only 
those  who  take  the  A.B.  course  and  those  in  the  Ph.B.  group  whose 
studies  are  in  classical  or  modern  literatures,  but  also  those  in  the  Ph.B. 
work  who  have  specialized  in  economics  and  the  social  sciences,  and 
all  the  science  students — would  it  not  be  well,  I  ask,  if  they  could  have 
some  of  this?     Not  that  I  would  suggest  that  they  should  love  their 
science  or  their  economics  less,  but  that  they  should  love  literature  and 
art  a  little  more.     Are  they  really  educated  if  they  leave  our  halls 
without  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  significance  of  literature, 
whether  they  choose  Greek  or  Latin,  French,  German,  Italian,  or  English 
as  the  medium  through  which  to  attain  that  end?     If  they  go  out 
without  it,  what  is  to  distinguish  them  from  the  graduates  of  any  tech- 
nical school  or  commercial  college?     Might  there  not  be  at  least  one 
course  in  art  where  there  are  a  dozen  in  accounting  ?     Will  our  graduates 
and  will  the  graduates  of  other  colleges  and  universities  join  the  ranks 
of  those  who  raise  the  standard  of  their  community's  culture  ?     Or  will 
they  belong  to  the  great  mass  of  those  who  become  absorbed  in  their 
own  individual  pursuits  and  never  even  get  a  glimpse,  over  the  edge 
of  the  pit  in  which  they  are  working,  of  those  larger  issues  which  make 
life  worth  living  ?     I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago  of  the  men  who  had  made 
such  conspicuous  contributions   to  the  higher  life  of  Chicago,  whose 
names  are  woven  forever  into   the  history  of  the  Art  Institute,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  opera,  and   most   of  all,  this  University.     It 
is  substantially  the  same  group  that  is  found  in  all,  and  numerically  it 
is  a  small  one.     What  proportion  do  they  bear  to  those  thousands  of 
others  whose  means  perhaps  are  as  great  ?     Are  there  accessions  to  their 
ranks,  or  will  the  rising  tide  of  materialism  presently  overwhelm  what 
has  been  begun  so  well  ? 
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The  tendency  of  our  age  indeed  is  crassly  materialistic,  and  it  is  this 
that  in  the  main  is  determining  the  character  of  our  education.     In  my 
distant  youth  I  remember  having  a  vague  impression  that  the  univer- 
sities dictated  to  the  colleges  and  the  colleges  to  the  schools,  and  that 
the  whole  complex  of  educational  institutions  directed  the  thought  of 
the  country.     Under  the  domination  of  this  idea  I  pictured  the  very 
venerable  gentleman  who  was  the  president  of  the  university  where  I 
was  a  student  as  a  kind  of  academic  Pope,  whose  word  in  all  intellectual 
matters  was  law,  who  was  infallible,  who  could   make  and  unmake 
curricula,  and  whose  hand  guided  the  destinies  of  his  university  and 
through  it  the  thought  of  the  province.     It  is  a  long  time  since  I  awoke 
from  that  dream,  and  with  my  waking  came  the  realization  that  far 
from  showing  the  way,   the  educational  institutions   simply  trail  on 
behind.     Perhaps  that  misguided  idea  of  mine  would  never  have  been 
born  if  I  had  not  belonged  to  a  generation  in  which  there  were  college- 
entrance  requirements,  and  colleges  and  universities  did  maintain  some 
pretension  of  controlling  the  courses  of  study  in  the  schools.     But  that 
state  of  things  has  long  since  gone  in  the  West,  and  is  going  fast  in  the 
East.     No,  it  is  not  the  university  that  is  the  head  of  that  chimaera 
which  we  call  education.     It  is  the  local  schoolboard  that  is  head,  for 
it  determines  what  shall  be  taught  in  the  grade  and  high  schools,  and 
the  schools  swing  the  colleges  and  universities.     The  university  is  the 
monster's  tail,  which  wags  far  too  contentedly  at  its  master's  voice. 
But  it  may  be  urged :  "  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.     We  are  a  democracy, 
and  our  educational  system   from   grade   school   to   university,  from 
kindergarten  to  doctorate,  should  embody  the  standards  of  the  people 
and  should  reflect  their  ideas. "     This  argument  is  not  without  plausi- 
bility;   it  is  from  some  points  of  view  logical  enough.     But  like  all 
theories  based  on  the  wishes  of  the  people  it  does  not  always  work  out 
well.     There  have  been  many  high-minded  members  of  school  boards, 
men  whose  idealism  yielded  to  that  of  none,  and  the  debt  that  American 
education  owes  to  them  is  too  vast  for  measurement.     It  is  to  them 
that  we  who  are  teachers  of  the  humanities  are  indebted  for  everything 
we  have.     If  it  had  not  been  for  them,  the  study  of  literature,  either 
in  our  own  or  in  foreign  languages,  would  never  have  been  made  a 
constituent  part  of  the  curriculum.     It  was  they  who  put  the  classics 
into  the  schools  of  the  eastern  states  in  the  early  days,  and  the  schools 
established  in  the  West  modeled  their  courses  on  the  eastern  foundations. 
There  was  in  those  far-off   times  a  genuine  respect  for  learning,  and 
those  who  organized  the  courses  provided  not  only  studies  of  the  bread- 
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and-butter  sort  but  also  those  that  would  enlarge  the  vision  of  the 
students,  give  them  some  idea  of  the  civilizations  that  had  flour- 
ished and  passed,  yet  had  not  passed  without  leaving  some  heritage; 
studies  that  would  enable  even  the  most  mediocre  student  to  see  his 
own  age  in  juster  perspective  and  take  a  more  comprehensive,  a  more 
intelligent,  and  a  more  enlightened  view  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  his 
own  day  and  generation — studies  that  would  minister  to  his  imagina- 
tion also  and  give  him  at  least  a  chance  to  develop  an  appreciation  for 
what  was  fine  in  literature  and  art.  Nor  were  those  early  New  Eng- 
enders dreamers.  Good  business  men  everyone  knows  them  to  have 
been.  But  they  were  not  merely  business  men,  and  in  the  schools  they 
built  they  provided  for  more  than  commercial  efficiency.  The  test 
of  any  system  is  its  results,  and  you  will  remember  that  what  is  best  in 
American  literature  was  the  product  of  the  old  literary  courses.  But 
men  of  this  kind,  whose  minds  see  beyond  the  immediate  present,  who 
realize  that  a  boy's  education  must  provide  not  only  for  the  first  few 
years  of  his  business  life  but  for  all  those  many  years  that  follow,  men 
who  have  range  and  idealism  of  the  right  sort,  are  now  in  the  minority. 
The  majority  consists  of  individuals  who  have  succumbed  to  that 
materialism  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  is  they  who  ultimately  control 
educational  policy  and  make  the  curriculum,  and  the  curriculum  more 
and  more  reflects  this  baleful  materialistic  tendency. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  high  schools  today  is 
much  more  proficient  in  all  those  branches  that  pertain  immediately 
to  a  commercial  career  or,  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  facts,  to  the 
clerical  functions  belonging  to  business,  than  a  graduate  of  the  old-time 
course;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  his  mind  has  been 
as  well  trained  or  whether  his  equipment  will  carry  him  as  far.  If  we 
could  take  two  boys,  one  a  graduate  of  a  strictly  commercial  high- 
school  course  and  the  other  a  product  of  a  school  stressing  literary 
studies,  and  place  them  in  a  business  house,  it  is  clear  that  for  the  first 
year  or  perhaps  years  the  former  would  be  of  infinitely  greater  service 
to  his  employer;  but  ten  years  later  it  might  easily  happen  that  the 
graduate  of  the  old-fashioned  school  would  be  sitting  at  a  manager's 
desk,  while  the  other  would  still  be  stooping  over  his  ledgers  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  office.  One  can  learn  business  in  a  business  house,  but  one 
cannot  acquire  there  a  taste  for  literature,  either  foreign  or  national, 
ancient  or  modern.  And  if  a  boy  is  not  given  that  in  school,  it  is  probable 
that  he  will  never  get  it;  and  the  overlords  of  education,  who  as  prac- 
tical men  have  insisted  and  are  insisting  on  more  and  more  utilitarian 
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subjects  in  the  secondary  schools,  are  not  merely  not  increasing  the 
boy's  business  efficiency  but  they  are  sentencing  him  to  a  life  so  starved, 
so  devoid  of  all  the  things  that  make  life  worth  while,  so  wholly  beyond 
the  influence  of  all  the  gentler  graces  of  our  civilization,  that  he  is,  even 
if  he  succeed  financially,  perpetually  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  society  to 
which  his  commercial  prestige  has  given  him  access. 

The  pest  of  our  civilization,  then,  is  the  cry  for  practical  efficiency. 
We  are  in  a  fair  way  to  being  ruined  by  our  efficiency.  The  term  itself 
is  a  good  one;  the  idea  is  an  excellent  one.  Where  the  trouble  lies  is 
in  the  interpretation  of  it.  For  "practical"  is  mere  camouflage  for 
"immediate,"  and  our  whole  educational  system  is  crowded  (and  the 
congestion  is  increasing  every  day)  with  short-cuts  to  this  or  that  type 
of  proficiency.  Of  that  short-cut  to  business  success  which  is  now 
devastating  our  high-school  course,  and  which  is  filling  business  houses 
with  boys  with  permanently  crippled  minds,  I  have  already  spoken. 
But  the  movement  has  not  stopped  at  the  high  school.  In  many  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  the  schools  of  commerce  and  administration 
are  literally  devouring  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  This  camel  put  its  head 
into  the  college  tent  a  generation  ago  when  courses  in  political  economy 
became  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  presently  it  will  be  the 
sole  occupant.  Students  are  crowding  into  the  commercial  classes, 
for  they  are  convinced  that  they  are  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone: 
they  are  getting  a  college  degree  and  they  are  acquiring  a  training  in 
what  they  regard  as  the  only  thing  of  any  value  to  them.  On  this 
latter  point  their  minds  are  fully  made  up.  To  their  untutored  intelli- 
gence only  that  study  which  has  immediate  bearing  on  money-making 
is  useful.  That  they  should  have  this  opinion  is  not  of  course  surprising. 
It  is  a  quality  of  youth  and  immaturity.  It  is  as  natural,  at  their  time 
of  life,  as  the  down  upon  a  Freshman's  cheek,  or  the  noise  and  horse-play 
of  a  fraternity  house,  or  the  smart  chatter  of  a  Sophomore,  or  the  loose, 
slopping  galoshes  of  a  jaunty  co-ed.  These  are  the  things  of  youth. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  those  who  organize  our  colleges  and  make 
the  curriculum  should  take  no  measures  to  prevent  the  wrecking  of  the 
liberal  arts  course. 

The  reason  why  they  do  not  has  already  been  indicated.  The  uni- 
versities do  not  lead  the  thought  of  the  world;  they  merely  follow  the 
popular  trend,  and  the  age  is  unblushingly  materialistic.  The  goal  that 
is  kept  constantly  in  mind,  that  is  pointed  out  insistently  to  the  young, 
is  financial  success.    And  the  colleges  have  adapted  their  courses  to 
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the  popular  demand.  The  college  course  is  the  mirror  of  society,  and 
the  society  of  today,  so  far  as  literary  ideals  are  concerned,  is  a  decadent 
society. 

This  is  not  too  strong  a  statement.     Think  what  people  read.     There 
are  millions  who  read  nothing  but  the  newspaper.     Many  know  no 
literature  but  the  dailies.     They  read  them  for  facts,  fiction,  and  philoso- 
phy.    The  facts,  to  be  sure,  are  frequently  limited  to  the  indication 
of  the  date  of  publication  and  to  the  birth,  marriage,  and  death  notices, 
but  they  find  a  rich  vein  of  fiction  in  the  news  columns,  and  vast  stores 
of  philosophy  in  the  editorials.     The  intellectual  stratum  immediately 
above  that  just  referred  to  includes  in  its  reading-matter  the  popular 
magazines.     The  editorial  policy  of  these  enterprising  journals  is  a  very 
simple  one:  It  is  the  exploitation  of  the  ephemeral.     Their  managers 
proceed  on  the  theory  that  man's  mission  here  below  is  to  put  money 
in  his  purse,  and  realizing  that  intellectual  and  spiritual  values  are  in  a 
state  of  eclipse,  have  been  quick  to  discern  that  when  the  tired  money- 
maker gets  into  his  slippers  and  smoking-jacket  of  an  evening  and  settles 
down  in  his  armchair,  he  wants  to  read  something  that  will  soothe,  that 
will  lull,  and  that  will  restore  his  frazzled  brain  to  its  quondam  vigor. 
And  so  it  comes  about  that  those  who  want  humorous  sketches  will 
find  them  here,  some  of  them  written  by  humorists,  some  by  authors 
who  once  were  humorists,  and  some  by  men  who  have  the  reputation 
of  being  humorists.     And  for  those  who  like  their  fiction  in  color  there 
are  darkey  dialect-stories;   and  for  those  who  are  interested  in  sports 
there  is  baseball  fiction  of  a  curiously  constant  type,  in  which  some 
youngster  from  the  bushes,  at  the  crisis  of  a  game,  achieves  a  play  of 
such  startling  brilliancy  that  even  the  feats  of  Casey  at  the  bat  sink  into 
relative  insignificance.     Or  if  one  wants  a  purple  love  story  it  may  be 
found  here — a  tale  in  which  you  find  the  girl  with  delicately  penciled 
eyebrows,  quizzical  eyes,  and  curiously  sympathetic  mouth,  with  her 
complement,  the  young  hero,  who  is  invariably  equipped  with  a  very 
firm  jaw  and  who  is  as  brave  as  a  lion,  as  lithe  as  a  panther,  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  and  as  handsome  as  a  collar  advertisement.     You  see  that 
for  a  professor  I  am  reasonably  well  acquainted  with  these  magazines — 
familiar  enough  with  them  at  any  rate  to  have  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  damage  they  have  done  to  the  reading  of  good  books  in  this  country. 
Such  are  the  literary  standards  of  the  millions.     Of  those  who  remain 
there  still  are  some  that  read  the  English  and  American  classics. 
But  not  many.     It  is  a  dwindling  choir,  soon  to  be  invisible.     There  is 
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abroad  a  dread  of  being  thought  a  "high-brow,"  which  is  affecting  the 
very  sections  of  society  which  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  free 
from  it.  It  is  rampant  among  college  students  and  flourishes  among 
large  numbers  of  alumni.  The  college  boy  who  inscribed  on  a  placard 
fastened  on  the  wall  of  his  room  ''Don't  let  your  education  interfere 
with  your  development"  is  typical  of  thousands  of  university  alumni — 
some  college  professors  among  them  also — who  seem  anxious  to  prove 
that,  though  college-bred,  they  are  none  the  less  of  the  world  worldly, 
even  of  the  earth  earthy. 

With  the  cheap  literature  goes  the  cheap  play.  What  is  left  of 
the  tired  money-maker's  mind  after  his  weekly  magazine  debauch 
is  subjected  to  the  movies  or  to  a  musical  comedy  or  vaudeville, 
or,  if  his  wife  is  out  of  town,  to  the  Winter  Garden  Show  or  the  Ziegfeld 
"Follies. "  The  last  two  constitute  an  interesting  experiment,  of  a 
hugely  spectacular  and  elaborate  character,  carried  on  with  the  purely 
scientific  purpose  of  determining  the  legal  minimum  in  clothing.  Vaude- 
ville, with  its  curiously  conservative  content,  with  its  unfailing  sequence 
of  song  and  dance,  musical  instruments,  Japanese  tumblers,  and  playlet 
not  only  furnishes  us  with  a  standard  of  public  taste  but  is  at  the  same 
time  a  monument  to  the  national  patience.  The  contribution  of  musical 
comedy  to  histrionic  art  is  of  course  more  notable,  for  it  has  given  a 
final  demonstration  of  the  uselessness  of  a  plot  in  dramatic  structure, 
and  has  shown  that  all  that  is  needed  for  a  successful  play  is  a  fool,  a 
fairy,  and  a  little  jazz.  But  the  forms  of  dramatic  entertainment  that 
have  been  mentioned  are  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  movies, 
most  of  which  do  not  rise  higher  than  the  mental  level  of  a  ribbon-clerk. 
The  elements  are  fairly  constant  here  too:  the  speeding  automobiles, 
the  rushing  train,  the  glycerine  tears  that  ooze  from  the  great  eyes  of  the 
distracted  heroine  and  trickle  down  her  fine-wrought  face,  the  comic 
policeman,  and  the  slap-stick  clown — a  little  silly,  a  little  sentimental, 
a  little  suggestive.  But  the  men  in  the  movie-house  audiences,  it  used 
to  be  said  in  the  pre-arid  days,  are  those  who  otherwise  would  be  spending 
their  time  and  money  in  saloons.  "Better  the  movie  than  the  bar,"  was 
the  cry.     Personally,  I  doubt  it  much. 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  the  theatrical  entertainment  in  which 
the  great  majority  find  their  pleasure.  Thus  do  they  minister  to  their 
jaded  minds — they  of  the  twentieth  century,  always  so  prone  to  descant 
upon  the  miracles  of  modern  civilization,  to  speak  of  the  world's  progress, 
and  to  think  with  scornful  contempt  of  all  preceding  ages.     Compare 
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their  dramatic  standards  with  those  of  Athens  twenty-four  centuries 
ago.  Picture  the  scene  in  the  theater  of  Dionysus  when  a  play  of 
Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  was  produced.  Twenty  thousand  people 
gathered  there  and  watched  with  rapt  attention  the  unfolding  of  a  drama 
involving  some  profound  ethical  problem:  some  conflict  of  will,  or 
defiance  of  God's  authority  or  man's  and  the  punishment  it  brought 
upon  the  transgressor;  some  case  of  overweening  pride  and  its  fall,  or 
tragedy  of  guilty  love.  A  familiar  legend  or  incident  was  often  the  vehi- 
cle of  the  drama,  and  the  plot  was  in  many  cases  of  amazing  simplicity, 
but  in  the  skilled  hands  of  the  dramatist  it  served  for  a  delineation  of 
character,  an  analysis  of  motive,  a  portrayal  of  action  so  subtle  and  at 
the  same  time  so  vivid  and  telling  that  the  auditors  were  spellbound;  and 
the  solemn  chant  of  the  chorus,  as  it  commented  on  the  events  portrayed, 
struck  in  their  hearts  a  responsive  chord  of  pity  and  compassion,  and 
they  carried  back  to  city  home  or  distant  deme  the  abiding  impression 
of  man's  relation  to  his  fellow  and  his  gods. 

These  then  are  the  influences  which  are  making  the  position  of  the 
humanities  in  our  universities  so  precarious.  What  can  be  done  about 
it?  The  elective  system  is  here  to  stay  and  it  is  the  elective  system 
that  leaves  the  college  doors  open  to  those  standards  of  worldly  success 
which  I  have  so  inadequately  sketched  in  the  preceding  pages.  Nor  is  it 
likely  now  that  any  university  will  ever  repudiate  election.  It  is  the 
fashion  in  education;  to  abandon  it  would  be  to  be  behind  the  times, 
and  an  educational  institution  shrinks  from  that  with  an  abhorrence  as 
genuine  as  that  with  which  a  woman  would  consider  a  suggestion  that 
she  should  wear  last  year's  hat,  even  though  its  sky-line,  in  the  unbiased 
opinion  of  critics  considering  only  absolute  standards,  were  unsurpassable 
and  incomparable  in  its  devastating  effectiveness.  What  may  be  hoped 
for  then  is  not  the  abandonment  of  the  system  but  at  least  a  more  radical 
modification  of  it  than  has  yet  been  tried.  Our  courses  should  be  so 
arranged  that  science  students,  mathematical  students,  and  all  those 
who  are  following  the  courses  in  the  social  sciences  should  be  brought  in 
contact — in  more  intimate  contact  than  is  obtained  in  elementary 
courses — with  that  other  side  of  university  work  represented  by  the 
humanities  in  the  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  literature  and  in  art. 
Here,  too,  are  windows  that  open  upon  the  universe.  I  remember 
once,  when  a  student  at  Johns  Hopkins,  hearing  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
address  the  graduate  students  of  that  institution.  The  substance  of 
his  address — and  those  who  either  before,  during,  or  after  his  life  could 
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present  the  case  better  than  he  are  few  indeed — was  that  it  should  be 
the  purpose  of  even  so  specialized  a  school  as  Johns  Hopkins  to  produce 
not  chemists,  physicists,  or  philologists  who  were  men,  but  men  who 
were  chemists,  physicists,  or  philologists.  That  purpose,  which  he  laid 
down  for  a  graduate  school,  is  still  more  important  for  an  institution 
like  ours  that  includes  within  its  scope  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
disciplines.  And  besides  those  modifications  of  the  elective  system  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  there  should  be  devised  some  method  of  educatimg 
our  students  on  the  significance  of  the  different  parts  of  our  curriculum. 
Whether  this  could  best  be  done  by  a  course  upon  our  courses,  an 
exposition  of  the  purpose  of  the  highly  varied  curriculum,  or  whether 
the  same  aim  can  be  attained  in  some  other  way,  I  do  not  know.  To  be 
sure,  the  deans  do  what  they  can,  but  what  are  they  among  so  many  ? 
Administrative  genius  has  worked  out  many  problems  of  academic  life, 
but  this  is  one  that  it  has  not  yet  solved.  To  assume  that  the  students  who 
enter  our  colleges  every  fall  know  what  they  want,  know  what  studies 
are  best  adapted  to  the  development  of  their  special  talents  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  fine  of  their  highest  possible  efficiency,  is  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  facts.  They  do  not  know;  in  the  protoplastic  condi- 
tion of  their  minds  they  cannot  know.  Some  have  a  certain  bent  and 
this  should  in  every  case  be  respected,  but  the  majority,  when  they  make 
their  election,  are  under  the  stress  of  influences  that  have  been  wholly 
beyond  their  control — among  other  things,  the  atmosphere  of  the  homes 
they  have  come  from  or  of  the  schools  where  they  have  spent  their  most 
formative  years.  Their  election  is  not  free;  it  is  imposed  on  them  by 
the  conditions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Too  late,  often  after 
they  have  taken  their  degree,  they  realize  the  mistakes  they  have  made. 
Not  long  ago  I  heard  of  a  civil  engineer,  a  graduate  of  a  famous  technical 
school,  who,  after  making  a  name  in  his  profession,  even  then  felt  that 
something  was  lacking.  It  happened  that  he  came  upon  a  copy  of 
Andrew  Lang's  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  A  new  planet  swam  within 
his  ken.  A  professor  of  Greek  to  whom  he  spoke  advised  him  to  study 
Greek.  He  did  so,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  he  has  become  a 
Homeric  specialist,  who  can  and  does  engage  in  gentle  and  joyous  pas- 
sages of  arms  with  professional  classicists.  And  the  other  day  when 
he  was  in  Chicago  he  said:  " My  special  training  was  strictly  and  rigidly 
confined  to  courses  bearing  on  my  profession.  I  was  never  taught  to 
know  what  literature  meant.  I  was  fifty  years  old  when  I  began  to 
study  Greek,  but  it  has  been  the  golden  key  that  has  unlocked  for  me 
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a  castle  of  enchantment. "  No  one  could  question  his  sincerity.  He  has 
something  now — call  it  an  interest,  a  hobby,  or  what  you  will — which 
furnishes  relief  from  the  deadly  grind  of  professional  routine.  He  is  not 
a  worse  engineer  because  of  his  Greek  studies.  He  is  a  better  engineer. 
And  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  this  University  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  neatly  engrossed  diploma  that  we  give  the  graduates  of  all  our 
schools  may  be  not  only  a  testimonial  of  their  efficiency  in  their  chosen 
specialty  but  carry  with  it  also  a  golden  key  that  sooner  or  later  will 
open  for  each  of  them  some  castle  of  enchantment. 
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Chemistry  from  October  1,  1921. 

R.  D.  Jameson  to  an  associateship  in  the  Department  of  English 
from  October  1,  1921. 

Viola  Blackburn  to  an  associateship  in  the  Department  of  English 
from  October  1,  1921. 

Harry  B.  Van  Dyke  to  an  associateship  in  the  Department  of 
Pharmacology  from  October  1,  192 1. 

R.  W.  Ryan  to  an  associateship  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  1922. 
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Lawrence  W.  Bridge  as  teacher  in  the  Department  of  Latin,  Uni- 
versity High  School,  from  October  1,  1921. 

Feme  Alexander  as  teacher  in  the  Department  of  English,  University 
High  School,  from  October  1,  192 1. 

Elizabeth  J.  Norton  as  teacher  in  the  Kindergarten  Department, 
from  October  1,  1921. 

Bonnie  E.  Mellinger  as  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School  from 
October  1,  1921. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  following 
members  of  the  faculties: 

H.  H.  Newman,  as  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  effective 
December  1,  1921. 

Gordon  J.  Laing,  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Latin,  effective 
December  31,  192 1. 

William  Crocker,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Botany, 
effective  September  30,  192 1. 

Antoinette  B.  Hollister,  Instructor  in  the  College  of  Education, 
effective  November  1,  192 1. 

Viola  Blackburn,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  English,  effective 
December  31,  1921. 

Ruth  Turnbull,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture, 
effective  September  30,  192 1. 

Zelma  E.  Clark,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School,  effective 
September  30,  192 1. 

H.  F.  Scott,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School,  effective 
September  30,  1921. 

Genevieve  Kirkbride,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  effective 
December  31,  1921. 

PROMOTION 

Lillian  Eichelberger,  Research  Associate  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  to  a  Research  Instructorship  in  the  same  Department,  from 
October  1,  192 1. 

HONORARY   DEGREE  CONFERRED  UPON  MARSHAL  FOCH 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
University  Senate,  at  a  special  convocation  held  November  5,  192 1,  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Ferdinand  Foch, 
Marshal  of  France,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  armies  in  the 
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European  war,  "for  distinction  as  an  author  and  teacher  of  military 
science  and  especially  for  his  eminent  sendees  in  leading  great  armies, 
including  those  of  the  United  States,  to  a  memorable  victory  most 
momentous  to  the  preservation  of  democratic  ideals  throughout  the 
world." 

MEMORIAL  OF  HOBART  W.   WILLIAMS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  December  13,  1921, 
a  memorial  of  Hobart  W.  Williams  was  adopted.  Mr.  Williams,  in 
1916,  donated  property  valued  at  $2,000,000  to  the  University.  He 
died  November  7,  192 1.     Portions  of  the  memorial  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hobart  W.  Williams,  donor  to  the  University  of  the  Williams  Memorial 
Building  at  Wabash  Avenue  and  Monroe  Street,  was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  of 
refined  tastes  and  keen  sensibilities.  He  was  an  educated  gentleman.  He  shrank 
from  public  notice  or  attention,  and  made  his  gifts  as  memorials  to  his  parents,  seeming 
to  act  as  their  agent  in  the  disposition  of  property  which  he  had  inherited  from  them. 
His  gifts  to  education  and  charity  aggregated  some  five  millions  of  dollars.  His  busi- 
ness and  personal  life  was  in  accord  with  his  simple  and  refined  tastes.  His  business 
affairs  were  conducted  with  meticulous  care  and  rare  judgment  and  foresight. 

He  had  given  a  considerable  period  of  time,  several  years,  to  the  study  of  the 
necessity,  as  he  thought,  of  the  inclusion  of  the  principles  of  business  and  administration 
in  the  curricula  of  universities.  He  considered  this  branch  of  study  necessary  since 
graduates  of  such  institutions,  more  than  others,  are  called  on  to  take  leadership  and 
responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  trusts,  charities,  and  public  affairs.  He  reached  his 
conclusion,  independently  of  suggestion,  that  such  work  should  be  fittingly  provided  for, 
and  that  his  home  city  in  the  Central  West  would  be  a  good  location  for  the  experiment, 
and  finally  determined  to  make  his  offer  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

For  some  years  President  Judson  and  Dean  Marshall  had  been  working  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  had  forestalled  his  conclusion  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  work  even 
in  an  institution  devoted  largely,  as  the  University  is,  to  the  classics  and  pure  science. 
They  had  just  reached  a  satisfactory  basis  and  curriculum,  but  were  disconcerted  at 
the  figures  involved  in  making  provision  for  it,  since  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment, educationally.  To  find  these  funds,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  institution  as  already  established,  was  a  perplexing  problem.  Just  at  that 
juncture  a  voice  came  over  the  telephone  to  the  business  office  of  the  University 
inquiring  to  whom  a  deed  should  run  of  an  important  piece  of  property,  the  income  of 
which  should  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  commerce  and  administration  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Mr.  Williams'  deed  followed.  This  coincidence  was  a  comforting 
justification  to  the  donor  of  his  long-studiea  plan. 

An  outline  by  Dean  Marshall  of  the  scope  of  the  work  proposed  in  the  department, 
together  with  the  plan  involving  an  educationally  valuable  research  basis  for  conduct- 
ing it,  had  Mr.  Williams'  delighted  approval.  He  had  builded  better  than  he  knew; 
the  plan  accorded  with  his  hope,  but  outdistanced  his  expectations.  His  enjoy- 
ment of  the  prospective  outcome  of  what  he  had  done  seemed  deeply  exhilarating 
to  him. 
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DEATH  OF  JUDGE  BALDWIN 

Judge  Jesse  A.  Baldwin,  a  Trustee  since  July  14, 1896,  died  December 
7,  192 1.  He  was  a  most  faithful  member  of  the  Board  and  his  service 
was  of  incalculable  value.  The  Secretary  reported  at  the  meeting  when 
his  death  was  announced  that  Judge  Baldwin  had  attended  297  formal 
meetings  of  the  Board  besides  many  conferences  and  committee  meet- 
ings. At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Board  a  suitable  memorial  of 
Judge  Baldwin's  life  and  character  will  be  adopted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Rush  Medical  College,  of 
which  body  Judge  Baldwin  had  long  been  a  member,  the  following 
memorial  was  adopted  and  spread  upon  the  records: 

The  Trustees  of  Rush  Medical  College  express  their  profound  sorrow  at  the  death 
of  Hon.  Jesse  A.  Baldwin,  on  Wednesday,  December  7,  1921.  His  long  service  as 
Trustee,  his  wisdom  and  justice  and  poise,  his  faithful  attendance  at  our  meetings,  his 
devotion  to  the  welfare  not  only  of  Rush  Medical  College  but  of  other  public  and 
charitable  institutions  with  which  he  was  connected,  his  regard  for  his  civic  obligations, 
his  genial  manners  and  consideration  for  others,  won  our  affectionate  regard  and 
placed  him  high  in  our  esteem.  He  was  a  just  judge,  a  wise  counselor,  a  good  citizen, 
a  loyal  friend,  kindly  disposed  toward  all  the  world. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  SPRAGUE   MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  at  its  meeting  held  Decem- 
ber 13,  1921,  formally  approved  the  execution  of  the  contract  between 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Otho  S.A.  Sprague  Memorial  Insti- 
tute which  was  adopted  September  13, 192 1.  The  objects  of  the  Institute 
are:  "The  investigation  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  the  prevention 
and  relief  of  human  suffering."  It  is  understood,  according  to  the 
agreement,  that  the  chief  part  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  for  the  present 
shall  be  the  solution  of  the  problems  relating  to  neuro-psychiatry  and 
the  training  of  graduate  students. 

The  agreement  states  that  the  children  of  the  founder  of  the  Sprague 
Memorial  Institute  purpose  erecting  at  their  own  cost  on  ground  to  be 
furnished  by  the  University,  a  hospital  of  a  capacity  of  forty  to  fifty 
beds  with  provision  for  necessary  laboratory  space  and  equipment  for 
investigative  work  and  training  of  graduate  students. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  will  co-operate 
with  the  University  in  an  attempt  to  secure  a  minimum  of  $1,500,000 
for  endowment,  this  endowment  to  be  held  by  the  University  in  trust 
and  the  income  to  be  used  by  the  University  during  the  period  of  this 
contract  for  the  equipping  of  the  hospital  above  referred  to  and  the 
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administration  thereof  and  for  teaching  and  research  in  connection  with 
the   same. 

The  agreement  then  sets  forth  the  conditions  under  which  the  work 
of  the  Institute  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Institute  in  co-operation 
with  the  University  shall  be  carried  on.     They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  University  will  furnish  free  of  rent  the  use  of  ground  suitable  and  adequate 
for  the  hospital  and  laboratories  above  referred  to  in  which  the  Sprague  Memorial 
Institute  shall  conduct  its  research  work,  such  location  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  between  Sixtieth  and  Sixty-first  streets  and  between 
Woodlawn  and  Ellis  avenues.  The  location,  plans,  and  size  of  such  building  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  the  title 
thereto  shall  be  in  the  University. 

2.  Conditioned  on  the  securing  of  the  said  endowment  and  on  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  the  said  hospital  and  laboratories  and  the  performance  of  the  other 
covenants  herein  contained,  a  modern  psychiatric  clinic  for  research,  teaching,  and 
treatment  will  be  developed  in  connection  with  the  Medical  School  of  the  University 
and  in  connection  with  the  University  departments  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathol- 
ogy, Chemistry,  and  other  important  branches,  the  clinic  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
Medical  School  and  to  enjoy  co-operation  with  the  departments  mentioned. 

3.  The  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  will  expend  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent 
of  its  annual  income  in  scientific  investigation  in  co-operation  with  the  University 
in  the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  neuro-psychiatry. 

4.  The  director  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  on  nomina- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  and  those  qualified  by  academic  rank 
shall  be  members  of  the  appropriate  faculties  of  the  University  without  salary  from 
the  latter.  The  employment  of  any  of  the  said  appointees  may  be  terminated  at 
any  time  by  the  Board  of  the  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  and  shall  be  terminated  by 
request  of  the  University. 

5.  At  the  termination  of  this  contract  or  of  any  extension  of  its  term,  the  income 
of  the  endowment  fund  herein  before  mentioned  shall  be  used  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  research  and  teaching  in  some  field  of  medical  science,  preferably  that  of 
neuro-psychiatry. 

6.  All  publications  of  the  results  of  research  work  shall  bear  the  name  of  the 
"Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  in  co-operation  with  the  University  of 
Chicago." 

7.  This  agreement  shall  continue  for  fifty  years  from  and  after  the  date  hereof,  but 
it  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  terminated  at  any  time  by  agreement  between  the 
parties  hereto. 

GIFTS 

Mrs.  Florence  Richardson  Robinson  has  contributed  Si 50  to  apply 
on  a  special  fellowship  in  Psychology. 

The  Owl  and  Serpent  Club  has  given  the  University  $210  in  cash  to 
be  used  for  scholarships  in  the  colleges  under  the  ordinary  rules  for  the 
same. 
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The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  made  a  grant  of 
83,900  for  study  of  respiratory  diseases  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

An  unnamed  donor  has  given  81,200  to  provide  for  the  salary  of  a 
Research  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

A  friend,  whose  name  is  withheld,  has  given  S600  for  two  fellowships 
in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  for  the  year  192 1-  22. 

Miss  Rose  Wertheimer,  who  formerly  held  a  scholarship  in  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  has  contributed  8 150  as  a 
loan  fund  for  a  student  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Fleischmann  Company  has  renewed  its  fellowship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiological  Chemistry  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  stipend 
is  SSoo. 

The  College  Class  of  192 1  has  contributed  S500  to  be  administered 
as  a  student  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  undergraduates  in 
need  of  help  and  dependent  on  their  own  resources  in  securing  an 
education.  Among  the  conditions  under  which  loans  are  made  are  the 
following: 

The  fund  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  to  the  President  who  at  the 
present  time  is  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed.  The  class,  however,  reserves  the  right  to 
appoint  a  member  of  the  class  to  serve  ....  in  passing  on  the  loans. 

The  loans  shall  bear  interest  at  the  lowest  prevailing  rate  at  the  time. 

The  signature  of  a  responsible  guarantor  shall  accompany  that  of  the  borrower. 

No  more  than  $50  shall  be  loaned  to  any  one  student  during  any  quarter  or  more 
than  $100  during  any  three  consecutive  quarters;  also,  in  order  that  as  many  students 
may  be  benefited  as  possible,  loans  will  be  made  for  as  short  periods  as  practicable. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A  library  consisting  of  pamphlets  and  monographs  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  has  been  recently 
purchased  in  Berlin. 

The  Department  of  Public  Speaking  as  one  of  the  Departments  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  has  been  discontinued  and  merged  with  the 
Department  of  English. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  appointed  a  special  committee  consisting 
of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Business  Manager's  office  to  serve  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,  and  to 
have  general  oversight  over  the  physical  plant  of  Stagg  Field  before  and 
during  athletic  games  and  of  the  arrangements  for  orderly  management 
of  the  spectators,  including  such  matters  as  the  policing  of  the  field  and 
the  prevention  of  illegal  ticket-selling. 
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Repairs  to  the  boiler  plant  of  the  University  have  been  completed 
requiring  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $100,000. 

The  erection  of  the  Quadrangle  Club  building  is  steadily  progressing. 
The  walls  are  now  well  up  to  the  second  story. 

Beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  fiscal  year,  1922-23,  there  will  be 
required  a  deposit  of  $25  toward  the  first  payment  of  tuition  fees  from 
all  students  whose  applications  for  admission  to  the  laboratory  schools 
of  the  School  of  Education  shall  have  been  completed. 

At  the  annual  dinner  given  on  December  13,  1921,  to  the  members 
of  the  faculties  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  more  than  two  hundred 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  Trustees  were  present.  Mr. 
Howard  G.  Grey,  Vice-President  of  the  Board,  presided  and  addresses 
were  made  by  Mr.  Eh  B.  Felsenthal,  a  Trustee  since  the  founding  of 
the  University;  Professor  Gordon  J.  Laing;  Professor  Ellsworth  Faris, 
and  President  Judson. 

The  President  of  the  University  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
that  the  total  attendance  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  was  6,215  as  compared 
with  5,987  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  in  1920,  a  gain  of  228.  In  the  Gradu- 
ate Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  the  attendance  was  859  as 
against  676  in  1920.  In  the  professional  schools  there  were  1,671 
students  compared  with  1,618  in  1920.  In  the  colleges  the  attendance 
was  2,644;  m  1920,  2,717.  The  total  number  of  graduate  students  in 
all  schools  of  the  University  was  1,461. 


MARSHALL  FIELD 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

Marshall  Field  lived  in  Chicago  nearly  fifty  years.  For  the  last 
thirty  years  of  that  period  the  name  of  no  other  citizen  was  more  widely 
known.  In  the  same  way,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  Mr. 
Field  was  comparatively  unknown,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  Chicago 
was  that  of  William  B.  Ogden,  the  subject  of  the  second  of  these  sketches. 
The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Field  came  to  America  about  1630,  settling  tempo- 
rarily in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  Joining  in  the  migration  to  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  they  left  Dorchester  to  the  company  with 
whom  the  forbears  of  E.  Nelson  Blake,  the  subject  of  the  third  of  these 
sketches,  came  over.  With  them,  in  this  migration  into  the  wilderness, 
were  the  forefathers  of  Sidney  A  Kent  of  whom  another  of  these  sketches 
treats.  Zechariah  Field,  who  came  to  the  new  world  in  1630  was  one 
of  the  company  that  made  that  leap  into  the  dark  among  the  savages  of 
the  western  wilderness.  After  settling  in  Hartford,  he  later  made  his 
way  northward,  first  to  Northampton  and  finally  before  his  death  in 
1666,  yet  farther  north,  but  still  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  to  Hatfield. 
From  Hatfield,  during  the  following  century,  the  family  spread  into  the 
surrounding  region,  one  branch  reaching  what  became,  about  1762,  the 
township  of  Conway  and  there  united  with  their  neighbors  in  subduing 
the  wilderness  and  building  a  Christian  community.  Here  lived' John 
and  his  wife  Fidelia  Nash  Field  and  reared  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters — Chandler  A.,  Joseph  Nash,  Marshall,  Helen  Eliza,  Henry, 
and  Laura  Nash.  Three  other  children  did  not  live  to  maturity.  It  was 
a  family  of  farmers,  and  the  oldest  son,  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  race, 
lived  his  life  out  on  the  farm,  dying  at  forty-six  in  1875.  Joseph  Nash 
and  Henry,  one  three  years  older  and  the  other  more  than  six  years 
younger  than  Marshall,  were  taken  into  business  with  him  first  as  clerks 
and  then  as  partners.  His  sister  Helen  married  Hon.  Lyman  D.  James 
of  Williamsburgh,  about  twelve  miles  from  Conway  and  is  still  living  in 
that  place.  Laura  married  Henry  Dibblee.  They  made  their  home 
in  Chicago  and  Mr.  Dibblee  looked  after  Mr.  Field's  real  estate  interests 
for  many  years. 

Marshall  Field  was  the  third  child  and  the  third  son  in  the  family. 
He  is  usually  represented  to  have  been  born  in  1835.     But  the  family 
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Bible  and  the  public  records  of  the  town  of  Conway  show  that  he  was 
born  August  18,  1834.  His  surviving  sister,  Mrs.  Helen  Field  James, 
assures  me  that  he  was  two  years  and  a  half  older  than  herself  and 
that  she  was  born  in  February,  1837.  I  think,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  true  date  of  Mr.  Field's  birth  was  August  18,  1834. 
The  place  was  his  father's  farm  on  what  is  still  known  as  Field's  Hill, 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Conway.  Field's  Hill  is  one  of  the 
easternmost  of  the  Berkshire  Hills.  It  is  distinguished  by  two  peaks 
rising  1,100  and  1,140  feet.  The  view  from  its  summits  is  so  extensive 
varied,  picturesque,  and  even  sublime  that  there  is  "not  a  month  in  the 
year  in  which  enterprising  pedestrians  do  not  climb  it"  to  behold  the 
beautiful  and  wonderful  prospect  presented  in  every  direction.  It  is  said 
that  "  the  hills  and  woods  near  at  hand,  the  valleys  with  their  attractive 
villages,  and  the  more  distant  purple  mountains  form  a  view  that  seems 
to  many  as  beautiful  as  any  in  the  state."  On  this  sightly  hill  named 
for  the  family  which  had  long  possessed  it,  Marshall  passed  his  boyhood. 
He  was  not  blind  to  the  variety  and  beauty  ever  before  him  and  used 
to  declare  that  one  would  have  to  go  far  to  find  anything  to  surpass  the 
wonderful  scenery  he  looked  upon  every  day  of  his  youth. 

The  Fields  of  Conway  were  hard-working,  upright,  God-fearing 
farmers  who  dug  out  of  the  stony  soil  no  more  than  a  comfortable  living. 
Their  activities  were  confined  to  their  farms.  Their  names  are  almost 
absent  from  the  recorded  history  of  the  town  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  Then  Marshall  Field  and  his  brothers  were  born  and  the  name 
became  the  most  famous  in  the  town's  history.  How  shall  we  account 
for  this  sudden  and  extraordinary  flowering  of  a  humble  family  into  the 
peculiar  genius  which  Marshall  Field  developed?  There  have  been, 
indeed,  other  illustrious  Fields  in  other  branches  of  the  family.  One 
wonders  how  much  of  their  genius  these  distinguished  men  owed  to  their 
mothers.  It  is  certain  that  to  his  mother  Marshall  always  recognized 
that  he  was  peculiarly  indebted.  This  mother,  Fidelia  Nash,  was  also 
of  Puritan  ancestry.  Her  mother  was  one  of  the  most  capable  and  useful 
women  of  the  community  whose  abilities  and  virtues  were  extolled  in  the 
town  histories.  She  herself  was  a  woman  of  refinement  and  strength 
of  character.  It  was  said  of  her  that  "she  reared  her  sons  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  evil  and  to  regard  a  fixed  bad  habit  as  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  to  success."  She,  with  her  husband,  was  a  member  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  of  Conway  and  in  the  house  of  worship 
her  daughters  have  placed  a  tablet  in  her  memory.  Mrs.  James  writes 
that  a  much  loved  and  admired  uncle  of  the  Field  children  said  of  their 
parents,  "the  father's  wonderful  judgment  of  men  and  affairs  and  his 
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common  sense  combined  with  the  mother's  love  of  study  and  refinement 
made  a  good  cross  in  their  sons."  Mrs.  James  speaks  of  her  brother 
Marshall  as  being  "a  very  bright,  happy,  and  most  attractive  boy." 
Anyone  who  knew  him  in  mature  life  can  easily  believe  that  as  a  boy  he 
must  have  been  "most  attractive." 

From  his  early  boyhood  Marshall  grew  gradually  into  all  the  work 
of  the  farm.  He  milked  the  cows,  plowed  the  hillside  fields,  made  hay, 
planted  and  hoed,  cut  and  husked  corn,  and  did  the  thousand  and  one 
other  things  that  all  farmers'  boys  did.  He  enjoyed  the  sports  of  fishing, 
hunting,  coasting,  and  skating  that  the  wonderful  boys'  country  he 
lived  in  invited;  a  country  abounding  in  lovely  streams,  covered  with 
enchanting  forests,  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, farms  and  villages. 

On  one  side  of  Field's  Hill  was  Pumpkin  Hollow,  into  which,  if  they 
became  separated  from  the  vines,  the  pumpkins  of  the  hillside  farm 
would  roll.  Here  was  the  district  school  the  Field  children  attended. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  recorded  that  Marshall  finished  his  education  in 
the  Conway  Academy.  There  was  no  Conway  Academy  till  long  after 
his  school  days  were  over.  There  was  a  private  school  which  later 
became  the  village  academy  and  has  now  developed  into  the  high  school. 
This  private  school,  with  its  limited  curriculum,  but  an  unusually  gifted 
teacher,  Deacon  Cary,  he  also  attended. 

Though  very  diffident  and  reserved,  he  seems  to  have  entered  into 
the  sports  of  the  other  boys.  One  story  that  seems  to  be  well  authen- 
ticated has  come  down  from  those  days.  The  boys  were  accustomed  to 
play  "fox  and  hounds."  One  day,  being  the  fox,  he  led  the  hounds  a 
chase  to  South  Deerfield  and  back.  In  the  flight  from  the  hounds 
devious  ways  were  followed,  the  hills,  valleys,  and  woods  making  this 
easy.  It  was  afterward  calculated  that  he  led  the  hounds  a  chase  of 
nearly  twenty  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  half  and  returned  untouched  and 
un winded.  The  strenuous  life  of  the  farm  had  given  him  speed  and 
endurance. 

His  school  life  ended  in  1851  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  old. 
Shortly  before  this  time  the  Field  Hill  farm  had  been  cut  off  from  access  to 
the  highway  by  the  laying  out  of  a  new  road  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  one.  It  had  consequently  been  sold  and  a  new  farm  had  been 
bought.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  birthplace  of  Marshall  Field  is  now 
marked  only  by  the  cellar  of  the  old  homestead. 

Marshall  never  liked  the  farm.  When  about  sixteen  he  confided  to 
his  parents  his  wish  to  follow  a  business  career  and  secured  their  consent 
to  leave  home  and  seek  a  clerkship  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.     This 
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he  found  in  the  autumn  of  1851  in  the  store  of  Deacon  Davis  of  Pittsfield. 
Conway  was  a  village  of  a  few  hundred  people.  Pittsfield  was  a  small 
city  of  some  thousands  of  people.  It  was  about  twenty-five  miles  west 
of  Conway  in  Berkshire,  the  westernmost  county  of  Massachusetts. 
It  was,  in  1852,  beginning  to  grow  into  the  thriving  city  it  has  since 
become.  Here  the  slender,  quiet  country  boy  started  in  to  learn  to 
become  a  merchant.  During  much  of  the  time  he  was  in  Pittsfield  his 
older  brother  Joseph  was  with  him;  though  not  in  the  same  store  the 
two  brothers  lived  together.  Just  off  from  the  farm,  socially  backward, 
and  naturally  reserved  they  did  not  seek  acquaintances.  They  worked 
long  hours  and  when  the  day's  work  was  over  had  little  time  or  inclina- 
tion for  anything  but  the  quiet  and  rest  of  their  boarding-house  room. 
Marshall  opened  and  closed  the  store,  put  up  the  shutters  at  night  and 
took  them  down  in  the  morning,  and  prepared  the  store  for  business. 
He  did  not  at  the  outset  show  much  promise  to  Deacon  Davis.  He  was 
very  quiet  and  unassuming,  timid  and  ill  at  ease  in  his  strange  surround- 
ings, and  the  oft-repeated  story  is  true  that  his  employer  concluded  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  would  never  make  a  merchant.  But 
soon  it  was  noticed  that  the  women  customers  liked  him.  His  unpreten- 
tious, courteous  demeanor  and  his  attention  to  their  wants  pleased  them 
and  he  could  sell  goods  to  them. 

One  interesting  incident  is  told  of  those  years  in  Pittsfield.  It  is 
related  that  the  father  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  having  some  business 
with  Deacon  Davis,  visited  Pittsfield  and  brought  with  him  his  son. 
To  Marshall  was  given  the  task  of  entertaining  J.  Pierpont  while  the 
father  transacted  his  business;  and  an  acquaintance  was  thus  begun 
by  the  two  boys  which  was  renewed  many  years  later  when  both  had 
become  leaders  in  the  financial  world. 

What  took  Marshall  Field  to  Chicago?  The  year  he  became  a 
clerk  in  Pittsfield — 1851 — was  the  year  before  Chicago's  first  connection 
with  the  East  by  rail.  The  entrance  into  that  city  in  the  spring  of  1852 
of  the  Michigan  Central  and  Michigan  Southern  roads  gave  such  an 
extraordinary  impulse  to  the  city's  growth  that  in  the  succeeding  four 
years  its  population  increased  from  38,000  to  86,000.  It  became  the 
greatest  primary  grain  market  in  the  world,  and  all  kinds  of  business 
increased  enormously.  The  story  of  Chicago's  development  became  the 
common  talk  of  the  older  states.  Customers  spoke  of  it  across  the 
counters  with  the  clerks  in  every  village  store.  Ambitious  young  men 
dreamed  of  it  as  the  city  where  their  business  talents  might  find  scope. 
The    name    ''Chicago"    became    synonymous    with    opportunity.     It 
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spelled  opportunity  to  Marshall  Field,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  in  the 
Pittsfield  store  he  informed  Deacon  Davis  that  he  was  leaving  him  to  go 
West. 

Many  ridiculous  stories  are  told  as  to  the  impression  he  made  on  his 
employer.  An  absurd  conversation  between  the  two  is  recorded  in 
which  the  employer  is  represented  as  laughing  at  the  clerk's  proposal 
to  go  West  and  telling  him  he  would  never  make  a  success  in  the  West, 
but  would  starve  to  death  out  there.  The  facts  are  exactly  contrary  to 
all  this.  Deacon  Davis  quickly  revised  his  first  impression  of  the  coun- 
try boy  clerk.  He  was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  unique  personality 
concealed  under  that  quiet  and  unpretentious  exterior.  He  saw  the  quite 
unusual  promise  of  the  boy.  I  have  this  direct  assurance  from  Mrs. 
James,  "Deacon  Davis  offered  my  brother  a  partnership  in  the  store, 
something  he  had  never  offered  anyone  before.  My  brother  refused, 
saying  he  wished  to  see  the  West.' '  A  curious  story  has  been  told,  with 
so  much  interesting  detail  as  to  make  it  seem  convincing,  that  Joseph  N. 
Field,  the  next  older  brother,  and  Henry,  the  younger  brother,  had 
preceded  Marshall  to  the  West  and  that  he  joined  them  and  spent  several 
months  with  them  in  Jackson,  Michigan.  One  of  these  interesting 
details  relates  the  introduction  of  Marshall  to  George  M.  Pullman  by 
Henry  who  was  engaged  with  the  inventor  in  promoting  the  Pullman 
Sleeping  car  enterprise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Henry  Field,  in  1855-56, 
was  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  having  been  born  in  1841,  was  still  at 
home  in  school  and  did  not  go  West  till  five  or  six  years  later,  when  he 
joined  Marshall  in  Chicago.  The  older  brother  Joseph  did  not  leave 
Massachusetts  till  1857,  when  he  went  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  serving  as 
court  clerk  till  1864,  and  then  for  one  year  as  cashier  of  the  Omaha 
National  Bank.  He  then  went  to  Chicago  and  joined  Marshall,  who 
seems  to  have  gone  straight  from  Pittsfield  to  that  city  in  1856. 

Chicago,  as  a  city,  was  then  only  eighteen  years  old.  Its  business 
district  had  not  yet  been  lifted  up  out  of  the  mud.  The  pavements 
were  poor.  The  sidewalks  were  of  wood  for  the  most  part  and  at  various 
levels.  It  was  a  city  of  wooden  buildings  with  a  few  brick  and  stone 
structures  in  the  business  district. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Marshall  Field  made  Chicago  his  home, 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  twenty  years  younger,  became  a  Chicagoan. 
So  also  did  Andrew  MacLeish,  a  dry-goods  merchant  like  Mr.  Field. 
The  two  leading  dry-goods  houses  were  those  of  Potter  Palmer,  137-139 
Lake  Street,  and  Cooley,  Wadsworth  &  Company,  205  South  Water 
Street.    These  stores  antedated  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Company  and 
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Mandel  Brothers,  since  grown  into  great  houses.  Potter  Palmer,  in 
1856,  was  a  retail  store  reaching  out  into  the  wholesale  field;  Cooley, 
Wadsworth  &  Company  was  a  wholesale  house  doing  no  retail  business. 
Three  stories  are  told  as  to  the  capital  which  Marshall  Field  took 
with  him  to  Chicago.  The  first  is  that  he  arrived  in  that  city  with 
something  approaching  a  thousand  dollars.  The  second  says  that  he 
borrowed  one  hundred  dollars  from  his  father  with  which  to  go  West, 
giving  his  note  and  paying  it  in  full  before  a  year  had  passed.  The  third, 
and  this  is  the  common  tradition,  relates  that  when  he  secured  his  first 
position  in  Chicago  he  had  less  than  a  dollar  in  his  pocket.  The  stories 
all  agree  that  he  was  no  capitalist  and  began  his  Chicago  career  at,  or 
very  near,  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  The  Chicago  city  directory  of 
1856-57,  published  in  June  1857,  contained  this  record,  "Marshall  Field, 
clerk,  205  South  Water  Street,  Mass.  6m."  indicating  that  he  was  a  new 
arrival  from  Massachusetts  and  in  June,  1857,  had  been  in  the  city  about 
six  months.  The  directory  does  not  indicate  where  he  lived  till  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  then  enters  his  place  of  residence  as  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  corner  of  Randolph  and  Wells  streets.  His  first  employers  were 
Cooley,  Wadsworth  &  Company.  The  firm,  immmediately  after  he 
entered  its  employment,  began  the  erection  of  a  fine  new  store  at  42,  44, 
and  46  Wabash  Avenue  and  became  Cooley,  Farwell  &  Company.  Thus 
emerged  into  the  business  life  of  Chicago  that  great  Christian  citizen  and 
merchant,  John  V.  Farwell.  Marshall  Field  was  twenty-two  years  old 
when  he  became  a  clerk  in  this  house.  His  sister  writes  me,  ''His  salary 
the  first  year  was  S400.  He  slept  in  the  store,  bought  no  new  clothes 
except  a  pair  of  overalls,  and  saved  $200."  He  served  in  the  double 
capacity  of  clerk  in  the  store  and  of  traveling  salesman,  and  the  overalls 
suggest  that  there  were  manual-labour  jobs  also.  In  his  trips  for  the 
house  he  was  struck  by  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  country 
was  filling  up,  new  villages,  each  with  new  stores/springing  up  everywhere. 
He  began  to  realize  what  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  goods  would  be 
made  on  Chicago  by  this  extraordinary  growth  of  population.  Young 
Field's  experience  in  Pittsfield  had  wrought  a  great  change  in  him.  He 
was  no  longer  a  bashful,  timid,  unsocial  boy.  He  had  acquired  such 
confidence  in  himself  that  when  he  applied,  perhaps  to  Mr.  Farwell  him- 
self, who  was  a  junior  partner  in  1856,  for  a  position  he  is  said  to  have 
assured  him  that  he  was  a  good  clerk  and  could  sell  goods.  If  he  really 
said  this  of  himself  we  may  be  sure  that  he  did  it  with  an  air  of  such  quiet 
confidence  that  he  was  believed.  One  who  knew  him  prior  to  i860  tells 
me  that  he  had  lost  the  reserve  and  social  backwardness  of  his  boy- 
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hood,  and  was  cordial,  friendly,  social.  Always  good  looking  and  dress- 
ing with  taste,  being  very  courteous  and  intent  on  selling  goods,  he  made 
a  most  favorable  impression  on  the  customers  who  thronged  the  store 
and  gradually  built  up  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  and  as  a  traveling  salesman 
a  large  following  who  wished  to  do  their  trading  with  him. 

In  1856  the  firm  did  a  business  of  $600,000.  It  weathered  the  finan- 
cial storm  of  1857  and  thereafter  its  business  rapidly  increased.  Large 
demands  were  made  on  the  employes  and  young  Field  was  found  ready 
to  take  on  any  amount  of  work.  A  fellow-clerk  tells  me  that  he  did  not 
succeed  by  working  eight  hours  a  day,  but  often  put  in  eighteen  hours. 
This  was,  perhaps,  a  rhetorical  flourish,  but  Mr.  Farwell  himself  says 
that  he  always  knew  what  was  in  stock,  that  he  was  a  good  caretaker  of 
stock,  knew  how  to  show  it  off  to  the  best  advantage  and  was  always  on 
hand  and  ready  to  do  anything  in  his  power  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
the  house.  Mr.  Farwell  is  quoted  as  saying  that  while  in  his  first  months, 
"he  was  not  particularly  impressive,  in  a  very  short  time  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  was  an  extraordinary  salesman.  He  gave  undivided 
time  to  our  affairs  and  it  came  about  in  the  most  natural  way  that  having 
some  capital  saved  and  having  a  particular  fine  of  trade  of  his  own  in 
the  community  he  should  be  able  to  buy  in  with  us  and  start  the  career 
which  was  to  make  him  the  first  merchant  in  the  world.  He  had 
the  merchant  instinct.  He  lived  for  it  and  for  it  alone.  He  never 
lost  it." 

Mr.  Field  became  general  manager  and  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Cooley,  Farwell  &  Company,  at  the  beginning  of  1861.  Two  or 
three  years  later  the  bookkeeper  Levi  Z.  Leiter  was  admitted  to  the  firm. 
The  business  had  greatly  increased,  getting  into  the  millions  annually. 
After  retiring  from  active  business  Mr.  Farwell  wrote  out  reminiscences 
of  his  life  which  later  his  son  John  V.,  Jr.,  prepared  for  publication  by 
the  Lakeside  Press,  under  the  title,  Some  Recollections  of  John  V.  Farwell. 
In  this  book  I  find  this  sentence:  "  We  had  taken  in  as  partners  Marshall 
Field  and  Levi  Z.  Leiter,  who  had  been  our  clerks  for  several  years,  lend- 
ing them  Sioo,ooo  each." 

Mr.  Field  had  now  got  his  feet  on  the  first  rungs  of  the  ladder  and 
he  began  to  climb  rapidly.  His  position  in  the  firm  became  daily  more 
important.  With  new  responsibility  he  developed  new  talents  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1864  the  firm  became  Farwell,  Field  &  Company,  the 
company  being  Mr.  Leiter.  Henry  Field,  Marshall's  younger  brother, 
had  meantime  followed  him  to  Chicago  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  store. 
The  business  had  become  so  large  and  the  business  of  buying  in  New 
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York  so  important  that  one  of  the  partners  was  needed  there  and  for 
a  time  Mr.  Field's  residence  was  transferred  to  that  city. 

In  January,  1863,  he  had  married  Miss  Nannie  Scott,  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Scott  of  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  in  1864  their  residence  was  in  New 
York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Field  had  three  children.  Lewis,  born  in  1866 
and  dying  the  same  year;  Marshall,  Jr.,  born  April  21,  1867;  and  Ethel 
Newcomb,  born  August  28,  1873.  Their  son,  Marshall,  Jr.,  married 
Miss  Albertine  D.  Huck,  daughter  of  Louis  C.  Huck  of  Chicago.  The 
daughter,  in  1900,  married  Sir  David  Beatty,  who  became,  during  the 
Great  War,  Admiral  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  in  1919,  First  Sea  Lord. 

The  three  years  beginning  in  1864  were  among  the  most  interesting 
in  the  history  of  the  Chicago  dry-goods  business.     In  that  year  as  I  have 
said  Farwell,  Field  &  Company  came  into  being.     Later  in  the  same  year 
Carson  &  Pirie  started  their  wholesale  house,  followed  three  years  later 
by  the  organization  of  their  retail  department  under  Andrew  MacLeish, 
the  firm  name  being  Carson,  Pirie  &  Company.     In  1865  the  three 
brothers,  Leon,  Simon,  and  Emmanuel  Mandel  organized  the  firm  of 
Mandel  Brothers.     One  wonders  what  the   history  of   the  dry-goods 
business  of  Chicago  would  have  been  had  the  firm  of  Farwell,  Field  & 
Company  been  continued.     But  it  was  not  continued;    it  lasted  but  a 
single  year.     A  partial  breakdown  in  health,  with,  perhaps,  other  reasons 
led  Potter  Palmer  to  decide  to  relieve  himself  of  the  burden  of  his  store 
and  he  offered  the  business  to  Marshall  Field  and  L.  Z.  Leiter.     Their 
partnership  with  Mr.  Farwell — four  years  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Field,  a 
shorter  time  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Leiter — had  been  very  profitable  to 
them.    But  Mr.  Palmer  offered  his  business  to  them  on  what  Mr.  Farwell 
called   "very  handsome   terms."     Evidently  they  were   so  handsome 
that  they  recognized  the  opening  as  a  great  opportunity.     With  what 
they  had  made  in  the   Farwell   partnership   they  were  able  to  buy 
into    the   Palmer    establishment.     The    name    of    the    new   firm    was 
Field,  Palmer  &  Leiter.     The  Palmer  was  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
Potter  Palmer,  but  his  brother,  Milton  J.  Palmer,  who,  no  doubt,  repre- 
sented him  in  the  firm.     The  capital  was  8890,000  and  the  interests  of  the 
partners  were  as  follows:   Mr.  Palmer  8450,000;    Mr.  Field  8260,000; 
Mr.  Leiter  8130,000;    leaving  $50,000  for  minor  interests.     Curiously 
enough,  Potter  Palmer  was  a  "special  partner''  in  the  firm  of  Allen  and 
McKey,  which,  just  across  the  street,  dealt  in  "Carpets,  curtain  goods, 
bedding,  etc."    The  store  of  Field,  Palmer  &  Leiter  was  a  fine,  large 
building  at  110-112-114-116  Lake  Street,  which  at  that  time  was,  as, 
indeed,  it  had  been  from  the  beginning,  the  great  retail  street  of  Chicago. 
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In  this  store  they  entered  upon  the  conduct  of  what  was  the  largest  and 
most  profitable  retail  business  in  the  city  and  of  a  wholesale  trade  that 
was  beginning  to  assume  large  proportions. 

Thus,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Field  was  at  the  head  of  a  great 
business  which  he  continued  to  expand  and  to  dominate  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  a  period  of  forty-one  years.  Beginning  in  Chicago  at  twenty-two 
as  a  $400  clerk,  in  three  years  he  had  made  his  way  into  a  partnership 
in  a  large  and  prosperous  concern,  and  in  five  years  more  was  at  the  head 
of  a  great  business.  It  was  the  romance  of  success  of  a  business  genius 
who  had  toiled  as  incessantly  to  win  his  way  as  though  toil  alone  would 
doit. 

Some  of  Mr.  Field's  methods  of  conducting  business  were  well  known 
to  all  his  customers.  The  store  was  a  one-price  store,  the  price  being 
plainly  marked  on  the  goods.  The  goods  were  what  they  were  repre- 
sented to  be.  Sales  were  for  cash,  or,  in  the  case  of  well-accredited  custo- 
mers, on  thirty  or  sixty  days'  time.  If  credit  was  given,  payment  was 
expected  to  be  prompt.  Goods  could  be  bought  on  approval  and 
returned  or  exchanged.  Mr.  Field  made  it  a  rule  not  to  advertise 
in  the  Sunday  papers.  Mr.  John  G.  Shedd,  the  present  head  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  recently  said,  "  We  regard  Sunday  advertising  as  an 
infraction  of  this  very  wholesome,  many-centuries-old,  religious  dictum, 
and  are  glad  to  follow  it,"  viz.,  that  six  days  for  labor  and  the  seventh 
for  rest  is  best  for  employer  and  employe.  Mr.  Field  felt  that  this, 
with  the  practice  of  lowering  the  curtains  of  their  display  windows  from 
Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning  made  for  better  citizenship.  He 
specialized  on  Monday  advertising.  His  conservatism  was  revealed 
in  his  insistence  that  the  firm  should  have  a  large  daily  cash  balance  in 
the  bank. 

On  becoming  the  head  of  the  new  firm  he  at  once  made  it  his  business 
to  become  acquainted  with  every  employe  in  the  store.  He  made  a 
study  of  them  until  he  knew  their  habits,  associations,  abilities,  and 
special  gifts,  if  they  had  such  gifts.  Thus  he  was  able  to  put  each  one 
where  he  was  best  fitted  to  go  and  to  advance  those  who  showed  ability 
and  zeal.  One  very  human  thing  is  related  of  him — that  whenever  he 
was  leaving  Chicago  to  be  long  absent  he  would  go  through  departments, 
shake  hands  with  employes,  and  leave  with  them  "a  kind  word  of 
interest  and  farewell. " 

In  1866  Mr.  Field's  older  brother,  Joseph,  entered  the  store  as  a  clerk. 
In  1867  the  Palmer  connection  came  to  an  end  and  the  firm  was  recon- 
structed by  taking  into  it  as  partners  L.  G.  Woodhouse,  Henry  J.  Willing, 
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and  Henry  Field,  the  younger  brother.  Two  years  later,  Joseph,  the 
older  brother,  was  made  a  partner.  On  the  final  buying  out  of  Mr. 
Palmer  the  firm  had  become  Field,  Leiter  &  Company  and  so  remained 
for  the  next  fourteen  years.  Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  Leiter  were  each  one- 
third  owners,  the  other  third  being  divided  among  the  other  partners. 
I  have  before  me  as  I  write,  the  original  articles  of  copartnership  written 
out  in  long  hand,  dated  January  i,  1869,  when  Joseph  N.  Field  came 
into  the  firm,  "for  and  during  the  term  of  three  years,  ending  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  A.D.  1872,  ....  Capital  Stock  to  be  Twelve  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  (Si, 200,000.00)  and  to  be  furnished  as  follows:  Mar- 
shall Field  to  furnish  $400,000.00,  Levi  Z.  Leiter  to  furnish  $400,000.00," 
and  the  other  four  partners  $100,000.00  each. 

It  was  a  fine  illustration  of  the  solidarity  of  the  New  England  Puritan 
family  that  Mr.  Field  brought  his  brothers  into  connection  with  himself 
at  a  very  early  date,  shared  with  them  his  prosperity,  and  kept  them 
with  him  as  long  as  they  would  stay,  Joseph  remaining  in  the  firm  to  the 
end  of  his  own  life  in  1914,  eight  years  after  his  brother  Marshall's  death. 
Other  partners  came  in  and  all  of  them  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Shedd 
went  out.  Henry  Field  went  out  but  returned,  and  Joseph  was  never 
let  out. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  firm  of  Field,  Leiter  &  Company 
always  had  plain  sailing  and  enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity.  This 
was  very  far  from  being  true.  The  new  firm  had  hardly  been  organized 
when  the  financial  storm  of  1867  burst  upon  the  business  world.  It  was 
a  very  severe  strain  on  a  concern  consisting  of  young  men  doing  a  large 
business  on  what,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  have  been  a  compara- 
tively limited  capital.  Three  things,  probably,  saved  them — the  very 
profitable  business  they  had  been  doing  for  more  than  two  years;  Mr. 
Field's  custom  of  keeping  a  large  balance  in  the  bank;  and  the  firm's 
practice  of  both  buying  and  selling  for  cash,  or  on  very  short-time  credit. 
There  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  foolish  talk  about  Mr.  Field's  never  bor- 
rowing and  never  giving  a  note.  In  the  early  years  the  firm  often  bor- 
rowed large  amounts.  They  bought  for  cash  or  on  such  short  time  as 
to  save  the  cash  discount,  but  they  borrowed  to  keep  their  bank  balances 
good.  And  so  they  weathered  the  financial  storm  of  1867  and  then  for 
four  years  went  prosperously  on.  Mr.  Field,  meantime,  began  house- 
keeping at  306  Michigan  Avenue  near  Harrison  or  Congress  Street. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868  the  firm  left  Lake  Street  and  moved  to  a 
handsome  stone  block  on  the  northeast  corner  of  State  and  Washington 
streets.     The  building  was   160  feet  square  and  six  stories  high  with 
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basement.  It  was  a  new  structure  which  had  just  been  built  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  who  owned  the  corner  on  which  it  stood.  As  everybody  knows, 
that  corner  is  still  a  part — a  small  part — of  the  site  of  the  retail  store. 
In  it  the  wholesale  and  retail  departments  were  then  carried  on  together. 
The  retail  occupied  the  first  floor  and  basement,  and  the  wholesale  the 
four  upper  stories,  the  upper  one  being  the  packing  and  shipping  floor. 
Here  for  two  and  one-half  years  they  did  a  great  business,  the  sales  reach- 
ing $12,000,000  a  year.  It  was  during  that  time  that  the  store  attained 
the  comparative  standing  and  the  high  reputation  it  has  maintained  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  Mr.  Field  began  to  be  considered  a  rich  man  and 
was  on  the  way  to  the  largest  mercantile  success.  With  his  prosperity, 
his  mind  and  heart  enlarged.  He  had  become  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  services  and  work. 
For  some  years  he  acted  as  an  usher,  showing  the  congregation  to  their 
seats.  Later  he  became  a  trustee  of  the  church  and  continued  in  that 
office  for  thirty  years.  He  became  a  director  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and 
Aid  Society,  which  has  developed  into  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Association,  known 
also  as  the  Chicago  Library  Association.  This  organization  had  done 
a  useful  work  in  Chicago,  gathering  a  library  and  bringing  distinguished 
men  to  the  city  for  lecture  courses.  It  had,  however,  by  1871,  declined 
somewhat  from  its  highest  prosperity  and  a  movement  arose  for  merging 
it  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  which  was  increasing  in 
numbers  and  usefulness,  even  then  promising  to  be  what  it  has  since 
become,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  movements  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Field  favored  the  merger.  Others  opposed  it.  At  the  annual 
election  in  the  spring  of  187 1  Mr.  Field  was  the  candidate  for  president 
of  those  who  favored  the  union.  There  was  a  hot  contest,  but  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  Someone  then  discovered  that  at  all  elections, 
ballots,  according  to  the  by-laws,  must  be  printed  on  white  paper.  The 
ballots  by  which  Mr.  Field  had  been  elected  were  printed  on  paper  of 
another  color.  Thereupon  a  new  election  was  ordered.  Disgusted  by 
these  tactics  those  members  who  favored  the  union  allowed  the  election 
to  go  by  default  and  a  few  months  later  the  great  fire  of  1871  came  and 
the  Young  Men's  Association  ceased  to  exist.  Mr.  Field  was  for  a  time 
associated  with  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  He,  with  others,  was 
interested  in  founding  the  Art  Institute  and  the  Citizens'  League. 
While  still  a  young  man  Mr.  Field  had  thus  personally  identified  himself 
with  the  life  of  the  city  and  it  looked  as  though  he  might  enter  more 
and  more  widely  into  active  connection  with  those  institutions  which 
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have  since  that  day  done  so  much  for  the  public  welfare.  Perhaps  he 
was  diverted  from  this  high  privilege  by  the  exigencies  of  business. 

The  autumn  of  187 1  saw  the  beginning  of  seven  or  eight  troublous 
years  for  Field,  Leiter  &  Company.  On  October  8  and  9  the  business 
district  and  the  North  Side  of  Chicago  were  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire. 
For  some  hours  on  Monday,  October  9,  it  seemed  as  though  the  conflagra- 
tion had  passed  by  the  Field  store  and  that,  with  the  whole  district  east 
of  Dearborn  Street,  it  would  be  saved.  Sometime  in  the  forenoon 
Horace  White,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  went  home,  confident 
that  the  Tribune  building  was  safe.  He  gives  us  this  view  of  what  he 
saw  on  the  way  east  across  State  Street  and  what  he  thought.  He  says, 
"The  immense  store  of  Field,  Leiter  &  Company  I  observed  to  be  under 
a  shower  of  water  from  their  own  apparatus  and  since  the  First  National 
Bank,  a  fire  proof  building,  protected  it  on  one  corner,  I  concluded  that 
the  progress  of  the  flames  in  that  direction  was  stopped."  So,  also, 
thought  Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  Leiter.  Both  of  them  were  at  the  store  with 
many  of  the  employes  long  before  daylight  on  Monday  morning.  They 
might  have  saved  a  great  part  of  their  stock,  but  believing  that  the  fire 
had  passed  them  by,  they  delayed  for  many  hours  the  beginning  of  the 
removal  of  their  goods.  While  the  store  fire  apparatus  flooded  the  out- 
side walls  on  every  side  from  roof  to  basement,  Mr.  Field,  inside  the 
building,  superintended  the  soaking  of  heavy  blankets  and  hanging 
them  over  the  windows.  It  would  have  been  wiser  had  they  employed 
every  one  of  their  wagons  from  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  in  empty- 
ing the  great  store  of  its  goods.  The  fire  finally  came  upon  them  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  and  then  there  was  hot  haste.  Goods  were  loaded 
into  wagons  and  taken  to  Mr.  Leiter's  barn  on  Calumet  Avenue  near 
Twentieth  Street  and  to  the  barns  of  his  neighbors.  There  were  but  two 
or  three  hours  for  the  work  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  great  stock  could 
be  removed.  The  insurance  policies  were  taken  from  the  vaults  and 
carried  in  a  bag  to  Mr.  Leiter's  house  and  Mr.  Higinbotham  and  a  book- 
keeper spent  two  days  and  two  nights  in  going  through  and  listing  them. 
The  clerk  slept  on  the  floor  in  the  room  with  the  policies.  The  house  of 
Mr.  Field  was  too  near  the  line  of  fire  to  be  used.  Goods  were  in  transit 
from  the  East  at  the  time  of  the  fire  as  they  were  every  day.  An 
abandoned  railroad  roundhouse  and  a  paintshop  were  hastily  secured 
at  Laporte,  Indiana,  and  in  them  all  consignments  of  goods  from  the 
East  were  temporarily  stored  until  they  were  crammed  full. 

The  Wednesday,  October  11,  issue  of  the  Tribune  said:  "Field, 
Leiter  &  Company  and  John  V.  Farwell  &  Company  will  recommence 
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business  today."  Other  business  men  were  equally  prompt  in  making 
new  beginnings.  The  courage  of  Chicago  rose  to  the  greatness  of  the 
challenge  and  "business  as  usual"  almost  immediately  became  the  rule. 
The  plan  was  to  "carry  on, "  and  in  order  to  do  this  business  men  had  to 
take  what  they  could  get  to  operate  in. 

Field,  Leiter  &  Company,  in  their  extremity,  bought  outright  the 
car  barns  of  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company  and  the  land  on  which 
they  stood,  and  within  a  little  over  a  fortnight  the  business  was  again 
in  operation  in  these  barns.  They  paid  $91,785  for  this  property.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  fire  William  A.  Croffut,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  writing  of  the  business  resurrection,  said:  "Down 
State  Street  to  Twentieth,  and  here  is  the  largest  dry-goods  store  in  the 
city  or  the  West — Field,  Leiter  &  Company.  Here  are  hundreds  of  clerks 
and  thousands  of  patrons  a  day  busy  along  the  spacious  aisles  and  the 
vast  vistas  of  ribbons  and  laces  and  cloaks  and  dress-goods.  This  tells 
no  story  of  a  fire.  The  ladies  jostle  each  other  as  impatiently  as  of  old 
and  the  boys  run  merrily  to  the  incessant  cry  of  'cash.'  Yet  this  immense 
bazaar  was,  six  weeks  ago,  the  horsebarn  of  the  South  Side  Railway. 
After  the  fire  the  hay  was  pitched  out,  the  oats  and  harness  and  equine 
gear  were  hustled  into  another  building,  both  floors  were  varnished,  and 
the  beams  were  painted  or  whitewashed  for  their  new  service.  Here, 
where  ready-made  dresses  hang,  then  hung  sets  of  double  harness. 
Yonder,  where  a  richly  robed  body  leans  languidly  across  the  counter 
and  fingers  point  laces,  a  manger  stood  and  offered  hospitality  to  a 
disconsolate  horse.  A  strange  metamorphosis — yet  it  is  but  an  extreme 
illustration  of  the  sudden  changes  the  city  has  undergone." 

So  many  widely  differing  reports  have  been  made  as  to  the  financial 
condition  in  which  the  Great  Fire  left  Field,  Leiter  &  Company  that  it 
is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  the  exact  facts.  Mr.  Stanley  Field  has 
put  into  my  hands  a  letter  sent  to  his  father,  Joseph  N.  Field,  in  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  Leiter,  in  December,  187 1 — two  and  one-half  months  after 
the  fire.  The  balance  sheet  showing  the  condition  of  the  firm  in  detail 
accompanied  the  letter.  This  balance  sheet  showed  that  the  merchan- 
dise saved  amounted  to  $583,409.09,  and  that  the  firm  had  $2,200,932.29 
insurance,  of  which  they  counted  $339,951.15  uncollectible.  The  total 
assets  were  $4,564,802.57  and  the  total  liabilities  $1,936,922.44,  and  the 
net  assets  $2,627,880.13.  The  accompanying  letter  to  the  partner  in 
England  dated  December  28,  1871,  says: 

You  will  see  that  we  have  left  a  very  handsome  capital  to  continue  our  business. 
Our  sales  have  been  very  handsome  since  the  fire,  and  I  think  will  yield  us  a  net  profit 
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of  at  least  8125,000,  making  a  surplus  of  $2,750,000.  This  does  not  include  the 
personal  property  of  either  of  the  partners  outside  of  the  business.  Marshall  you 
know  has  considerable.  Our  indebtedness  may  seem  large  to  you  at  the  time  of  the 
fire,  but  you  must  remember  that  it  occurred  in  the  midst  of  our  largest  fall  sales,  the 
sales  of  September  being  larger  than  our  entire  indebtedness.  I  do  not  think  our 
present  indebtedness  will  exceed  $500,000,  perhaps  not  more  than  $450,000.  We  have 
U.  S.  Bonds,  cash,  and  good  insurance  sufficient  to  cancel  this  entire  amount. 

The  prospects  for  our  jobbing  trade  in  the  spring  are  very  good.  The  store  we 
are  building  for  the  wholesale,  corner  Madison  and  Market,  will  give  us  very  good 
quarters,  much  better  for  jobbing  purposes  than  before.  For  our  retail  we  have  no 
plan,  except  to  remain  in  the  present  quarters  for  at  least  a  year  .... 

Palmer  sold  the  corner  on  which  our  old  store  stood,  some  days  ago,  for  $350,000. 
There  were  160  feet  making  the  price  about  $2100  per  foot.  Where  we  shall  finally 
locate  the  retail  department  it  is  impossible  now  to  tell.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
we  shall  again  get  the  two  together. 

This  interesting  letter  was  written  in  longhand  (as  it  was  before  the 
days  of  the  typewriter) ,  and  was  signed  "Levy  Leiter." 

As  suggested  in  this  letter,  soon  after  the  fire  this  firm  leased  the 
northeast  corner  of  Madison  and  Market  streets  from  L.  C.  P.  Freer  and 
erected  a  large,  very  plain  brick  building  which  the  wholesale  business 
entered  early  in  1872  and  continued  to  occupy  for  fifteen  years.  Here 
also  was  established  a  second  retail  store.  It  took  longer  for  the  retail 
business  to  get  back  to  its  old  location  at  State  and  Washington  streets. 
Mr.  Palmer  had  sold  the  corner  to  the  Singer  Company  and  that  company 
put  up  a  handsome  five-story  building  and'  rented  it  to  the  firm  which 
occupied  it  in  1873  taking,  apparently,  a  five-year  lease. 

The  astonishing  recovery  of  Chicago  from  its  apparent  ruin  by  the 
Great  Fire  is  illustrated  by  the  following  facts.  The  dry-goods  business 
of  the  city  in  1870  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  835,000,000.  In  1872,  the 
year  after  the  fire,  the  total  had  risen  to  $40,000,000. 

With  the  separation  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  and  the  occupation 
by  each  department  of  its  own  building,  there  seemed  for  Field,  Leiter 
&  Company  an  assurance  of  greater  prosperity  than  they  had  ever 
enjoyed.  They  were  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  Great  Fire  and 
doing  a  larger  and  more  profitable  business  than  before  when  the  panic 
of  1873  swept  over  the  country  spreading  financial  ruin  on  every  side. 
This  financial  storm  was  no  temporary  squall.  That  student  of  eco- 
nomics, Professor  Harold  G.  Moulton,  says,  ''The  great  crisis  of  1873 
affected  practically  every  operation  of  commerce  and  finance,  and  shook 
the  credit  structure  to  its  very  foundations.  The  succeeding  depression 
was  unprecedented  in  severity  and  duration,  continuing  in  most  branches 
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of  industry  until  the  end  of  1878,  and  in  some  lines  until  1879.     The 
largest  number  of  failures  occurred  in  1878." 

Before  the  business  revival  came,  still  another  calamity  befell  Field, 
Leiter  &  Company.  In  1877  their  retail  store  burned,  entailing  a  loss 
of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  and  again  interrupting 
business.  They  survived,  however,  both  the  business  depression  and 
the  losses  of  the  fire.  The  store  was  rebuilt  but  not  yet  occupied  by 
them,  when,  in  1879,  a  new  blow  fell  upon  them.  Owing  to  some  mis- 
understanding with  the  owner  over  the  terms  of  the  lease,  due,  it  is  said,  to 
the  brusque  and  dictatorial  manner  of  Mr.  Leiter,  a  delay  occurred  and 
the  property  was  leased  to  a  rival  firm.  Thereupon  Mr.  Field  took  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands.  He  had  to  have  that  corner  and,  acting  with 
the  promptness  and  vigor  which  characterized  him  when  thoroughly 
roused,  within  nine  days  after  the  execution  of  the  lease  he  bought  the 
property  from  the  owner  and  on  the  same  day  secured  from  the  rival 
house  a  release  of  their  lease  of  the  store.  It  was,  naturally,  a  costly 
transaction,  though  he  was  not  held  up  by  the  firm  having  the  lease  with 
unreasonable  terms.  But  from  that  day  he  began  to  buy,  as  he  was  able, 
the  block  on  which  the  store  stood.  He  never  succeeded,  indeed,  in 
persuading  all  the  owners  to  part  with  their  holdings,  but  he  continued 
his  purchases  until  he  owned  perhaps  seven-eighths  of  the  block  and  the 
great  store,  twelve  stories  high,  now  covers  the  entire  square.  The  new 
building  on  the  old  site  which  the  retail  store  occupied  in  1879  had  six 
stories,  one  more  than  the  structure  destroyed  by  the  second  fire,  and 
thus,  the  business  re-began  on  the  former  site  with  enlarged  facilities. 
Meantime,  in  1878,  Harlow  N.  Higinbotham,  who  had  been  with  the 
firm  from  the  beginning  and  had  developed  into  one  of  the  most  compe- 
tent credit  men  in  the  dry-goods  business,  had  been  admitted  to  a  partner- 
ship. 

Mr.  Leiter,  who  had,  with  Mr.  Field,  bought  the  Palmer  business 
in  1865,  was  a  bookkeeper  and  in  the  new  firm  had  charge  of  that  part 
of  the  business.  He  was  also  credit  man  until  Mr.  Higinbotham  was 
trained  for  that  post.  He  looked  after  the  finances  while  Mr.  Field 
managed  the  merchandising.  Mr.  Field  was  the  merchant;  Mr.  Leiter 
was  the  office  man.  He  was  regarded  as  a  very  able  financier.  But 
anyone  who  knew  them  even  slightly  could  not  fail  to  wonder  how  two 
men  so  radically  different  in  temperament  and  disposition  could  work 
together  in  business  permanently  and  happily.  It  was  no  surprise, 
therefore,  to  find  that  they  could  not.     They  separated  at  the  beginning 
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of  1881,  having  been  in  business  together  for  sixteen  years,  or,  counting 
the  period  when  both  were  partners  of  John  V.  Farwell,  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  trouble  over  the  temporary  loss 
of  the  lease  of  the  retail  store  two  years  before  had  something  to  do  with 
the  final  separation.  Shortly  after  this  change  Henry  J.  Willing  and 
Henry  Field  retired  and  John  G.  McWilliams  entered  the  firm  as  a 
partner.  The  name  of  the  firm  had  become,  what  it  still  remains,  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  Mr.  Field  owning  the  majority  interest  and  in  the 
public  mind  representing  the  firm. 

Before  the  reorganization  as  Marshall  Field  &  Company  the  stress 
and  strain  of  overcoming  the  series  of  disasters  and  weathering  the 
financial  storms  that  successively  threatened  the  existence  of  the  firm 
through  a  period  of  eleven  years,  from  1867  to  1878,  had  come  to  an  end 
and  the  great  business  had  been  solidly  established.  From  that  time 
it  went  on  far  more  prosperously  than  ever.  The  transactions  before 
the  fire  had  reached  812,000,000  annually.  In  1881  they  had  increased 
to  $25,000,000;  in  1890  they  aggregated  $35,000,000;  in  1900  $47,000, 
000;  and  before  Mr.  Field's  death  amounted  to  S68,ooo,ooo.  However 
small  the  percentage  of  profit  might  be  on  such  an  enormous  business 
its  annual  aggregate  could  not  be  otherwise  than  very  large,  enriching 
the  head  of  the  house  and  all  his  partners. 

In  187 1  Mr.  Field  had  sent  his  brother  Joseph  to  England  to  superin- 
tend the  buying  in  that  country.  In  1881  the  Paris  office  was  established 
that  "  the  house  might  be  in  constant  touch  with  the  world's  center  of 
fashion. ' '  One  by  one  other  purchasing  offices  abroad  were  added  until 
Field  agencies  were  found  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Mr.  Field  also 
adopted  the  policy  of  buying  or  building  manufacturing  establishments 
of  his  own  as  well  as  that  of  arranging  with  factories  and  mills  for  taking 
their  entire  product.  He  was  a  little  timid  in  taking  great  new  steps  in 
advance.  When  Mr.  Shedd  urged  the  policy  of  doing  a  great  part  of 
their  own  manufacturing,  after  much  hesitation  he  said,  "Very  well, 
but  you  must  take  the  responsibility. "  This  Mr.  Shedd  did  and  the 
factories  and  mills  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company  now  represent  an 
investment  of  nearly  or  quite  $20,000,000.  They  are  located  in  many 
states  and  manufacture  a  large  part  of  the  merchandise  sold  by  the  great 
stores. 

In  the  management  of  this  rapidly  developing  business  Mr.  Field 
surrounded  himself  with  a  succession  of  capable  lieutenants.  He 
seems  to  have  been  always  on  the  lookout  for  such  men  among  his 
employees.     When  ability  and  efficiency  were  discovered  they  were 
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rewarded  by  promotion.  The  men  who  became  partners  all  rose  from 
the  ranks.  Money  could  not  buy  a  partnership.  Hard  work,  ability, 
efficiency,  and  devotion  to  the  business  opened  the  way  to  the  boy  who 
began  on  five  dollars  a  week  to  one  better  position  after  another 
until  he  became  head  of  a  department  or  a  partner  in  the  firm.  I  spoke 
above  of  a  succession  of  partners.  In  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, in  1890  Robert  M.  Fair,  Thomas  Templeton,  Lafayette  Mc Wil- 
liams, and  Harry  G.  Self  ridge  had  come  in.  In  1893  John  G.  Shedd 
entered  the  firm.  As  the  partners  grew  older  and  accumulated  wealth 
it  was  Mr.  Field's  custom  to  purchase  their  interest  that  he  might  give 
younger  men  of  outstanding  ability  and  promise  a  place  in  the  firm. 
The  only  exception  he  made  to  this  rule,  outside  the  Field  family,  was 
Mr.  Shedd,  who  entered  the  store  in  1872  as  stock  boy  and  clerk  in  the 
linen  department  at  ten  dollars  a  week,  became  a  partner  twenty- 
one  years  later  in  1893  and  has  been  head  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
since  1906. 

In  1885  Mr.  Field,  having  bought  the  ground  bounded  by  Adams, 
Quincy,  Wells,  and  Franklin  streets,  began  the  erection  of  a  building 
covering  the  entire  block  to  house  the  wholesale  store.  Richardson  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  architects,  designed  the  building 
which  has  been  called  "a  noble  example  of  Romanesque  architecture." 
It  is  seven  stories  in  height,  constructed  of  rough-faced  brown  granite. 
It  was  completed  in  1887  and  for  the  first  time  gave  adequate  facilities 
to  the  wholesale  store  which  had  outgrown  its  old  quarters  on  Madison 
and  Market  streets.  The  West  had  been  settling  up  so  rapidly  that 
there  were  years  when  five  hundred  new  villages  were  started  and  the 
wholesale  business  grew  accordingly.  Chicago  itself  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  country.  In  a  published  interview  in  1893  Mr.  Field 
was  quoted  as  saying,  "I  had  no  conception  thirty  years  ago  that  the 
proportions  of  Chicago  would  be  what  they  are  today."  The  city  had 
grown  in  that  period  from  a  population  of  150,000  to  1,500,000,  and  the 
business  of  the  retail  store  had  increased  correspondingly. 

Meantime,  while  Mr.  Field  was  working  out  this  tremendous  mercan- 
tile success  what  had  he  been  doing  as  a  citizen  ?  He  took  little  interest 
in  politics.  He  was  called  a  Democrat,  but  voted  for  Republican  more 
frequently  than  for  Democratic  candidates  for  the  presidency.  He  might, 
perhaps,  not  improperly  be  called  a  neutral  in  politics.  He  was,  indeed, 
on  the  side  of  good  government.  Being  the  high  minded,  personally 
upright  and  honorable  man  he  was,  he  could  not  be  otherwise.  But  he 
did  not,  as  his  character  and  position  in  Chicago  suggested  that  he  should, 
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enter  in  any  active  way  into  the  public  movements  of  his  time  for  better 
political,  industrial,  and  social  conditions.  His  expanding  business  made 
great  demands  on  him  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  absorbed  in  it. 

He  was  not  noted  for  his  interest  in  institutions  devoted  to  charity, 
education,  and  the  general  welfare.  It  is  an  ancient  saying,  emanating 
from  very  high  authority,  that  "to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him 
shall  much  be  required."  Mr.  Field's  great  intelligence,  his  high  social 
and  business  standing,  his  enlarging  prosperity,  making  him  Chicago's 
richest  citizen,  pointed  him  out  as  the  man  who  should  have  been  fore- 
most in  all  these  causes.  He  had  begun  well,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
and  if  he  had  gone  on  as  he  began  he  would  have  developed  into  Chicago's 
foremost  citizen  in  all  these  directions.  Unhappily  that  early  vision 
of  high  service  faded.  It  may  be  conceded  that,  fighting  his  way  through 
a  sea  of  difficulties,  he  was  too  busy  to  devote  time  to  the  service  of  the 
public.  But  when  he  came  to  have  more  money  than  anyone  else,  he 
held  back  both  money  and  service.  He  listened  coldly  to  appeals  for 
approved  causes  of  charity,  education,  and  the  public  welfare  when 
regard  for  the  general  good  dictated  the  largest  liberality.  He  gave,  of 
course,  to  many  causes,  but  he  did  not  give  as  many  other  men  gave, 
spontaneously,  liberally,  as  though  it  was  a  privilege  he  welcomed. 
He  did  not  identify  himself  with  great  causes  in  personal  service.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  in  these  things  Mr.  Field  fell  below  the  mark. 
In  them  he  did  not  measure  up  to  his  opportunities  or  his  obligations. 
Sometime  in  1889  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  suggested  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  found  in  Chicago  a  great  university,  that  it  was  the 
best  kind  of  monument  he  could  leave  behind  him  and  that  he  owed  it 
to  himself  and  to  the  city  and  section  where  he  was  being  so  phenomenally 
prospered  to  perform  some  such  conspicuous  and  enduring  public  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Field  was  annoyed  by  this  suggestion  and  replied  that  other 
men  might  build  monuments  if  they  wished  and  that  it  was  very  easy 
to  give  away  other  people's  money.  This  incident  illustrates  the  point 
I  am  making  that  through  a  series  of  years  in  which  he  was  rapidly 
accumulating  wealth  he  manifested  no  great  interest  in  institutions 
devoted  to  charity,  education,  and  the  general  welfare. 

These  statements,  however,  require  some  qualification.  Happily 
much  may  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Field  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Commercial  Club  in  1877  and,  when  in  1882  the  club  undertook  the 
establishment  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  now  a  part  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  system,  he  contributed  $20,000  toward  the 
$100,000  subscribed,  and  for  a  time  acted  as  treasurer  of  its  board. 
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It  is  probably  known  to  all  who  read  this  sketch  that  in  1889  John  D. 
Rockefeller  made  a  subscription  of  $600,000  for  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  conditioned  on  the  raising  of  $400,000  more 
before  June  1,  1890.  It  fell  to  me  in  connection  with  Mr.  F.  T.  Gates  to 
raise  the  $400,000  which  proved  to  be  a  work  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 
Learning  from  Mr.  D.  L.  Shorey  that  Mr.  Field  owned  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington 
and  Jackson  parks,  in  November,  1889,  we  went  to  look  at  it  as  a  possible 
site  for  the  proposed  institution.  Fronting  on  the  Plaisance  and  between 
the  two  great  parks  it  seemed  to  us  an  ideal  site.  Mr.  Field  had  bought 
here  a  tract  of  about  eighty  acres  in  1879  for  $79,166.  It  had,  of  course, 
advanced  greatly  in  value.  We  decided  to  ask  Mr.  Field  to  give  us  ten 
acres  as  a  site  for  the  new  institution.  On  December  4,  1889,  we  went 
to  see  him.  We  went  with  much  trepidation,  for  we  felt  that  everything 
depended  on  our  success,  and  we  knew  that  he  was  not  known  as  a  great 
giver.  His  standing  in  the  business  community,  however,  was  such 
that  other  men  would  follow  his  lead.  We  found  him  in  his  office  in  the 
wholesale  building  on  Adams  Street.  He  received  us  at  once  and  listened 
courteously  while  we  laid  the  whole  case  before  him  and  asked  him  to  give 
us  a  site  of  ten  acres  on  the  Midway  Plaisance.  He  received  the  request 
with  hospitality,  but  said  the  firm  was  about  to  make  the  annual  inven- 
tory to  learn  whether  they  had  made  any  money  and  asked  us  to  come 
to  see  him  again  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  In  the  meantime  I  wrote  him 
a  letter  that  he  might  have  our  proposition  before  him  in  written  form. 
Promptly  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  we  called  again.  We  found  his  secre- 
tary, Arthur  B.  Jones,  warmly  in  sympathy  with  us  and  this  gave  us 
much  encouragement.  When  we  entered  Mr.  Field's  office  the  first 
thing  he  said  was  this:  "I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  about  giving 
you  that  ten  acres.  But  I  have  decided  one  thing.  If  I  give  it  to  you  I 
shall  wish  you  to  make  up  the  $400,000  independently  of  this  donation. " 
This  we  assured  him  we  could  and  would  do.  He  then  had  his  maps 
brought  and  indicated  the  tract  he  had  in  mind  to  give.  We  thought  we 
saw  that  he  had  really  decided  in  his  own  mind  to  give  us  the  land  and 
therefore  felt  that  we  might  safely  press  the  matter.  Mr.  Gates,  my 
associate,  therefore  asked  if  we  might  not  wire  Mr.  Rockefeller,  for 
whom  Mr.  Field  had  great  respect,  that  he  had  decided  to  give  us  the 
site.  He  repeated  that  he  was  not  quite  ready  to  go  so  far.  We  then 
took  our  courage  in  our  hands  and  said,  "Mr.  Field,  our  work  is  really 
waiting  for  your  decision.  We  are  anxious  to  push  it  rapidly;  indeed, 
we  must  do  so;  and  if  we  can  say  that  you  have  given  us  the  site,  it  will 
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help  us  immensely  with  every  man  we  approach."  After  a  moment's 
reflection  (a  most  anxious  moment  for  us),  he  answered,  "Well,  I  suppose 
I  might  as  well  decide  it  now  as  at  any  time.  If  the  conditions  are 
satisfactory  you  may  say  that  I  will  give  a  site  of  ten  acres."  He  pro- 
nounced the  points  made  in  the  letter  sent  to  him  satisfactory  and  we, 
on  our  part,  agreed  that  the  donation  of  the  site  should  be  an  addition 
to  the  sum  of  $400,000  we  were  to  secure.  A  week  later  Mr.  Gates 
secured  from  him  an  option  to  purchase  an  additional  ten  acres  for 
$132,500.  This  purchase  was  later  consummated,  giving  the  new  insti- 
tution three  blocks,  to  which  a  fourth  block  was  soon  added  by  purchase 
from  Mr.  Field,  making  with  the  vacated  streets  a  site  of  twenty-five 
acres  fronting  south  on  the  Midway  Plaisance,  between  Ellis  and  Uni- 
versity avenues.  This  has  since  increased  to  a  hundred  acres,  covering 
both  sides  of  the  Plaisance  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  from  Wash- 
ington Park. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  large  gift  from  Mr.  Field  was  the 
determining  factor  in  our  success  in  securing  the  $400,000  fund  and  thus 
assuring  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  impulse  we 
assured  him  would  be  given  to  our  work  by  his  donation  became  imme- 
diately apparent  and  continued  to  the  end.  We  can  never  forget  the 
courteous  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  he  received  us  and  our  appeal 
and  the  cordial  and  generous  interest  he  manifested  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  On  accepting  the  subscriptions  secured  as  good  and  suffi- 
cient, he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gates,  "I  congratulate  the  people  of  this  city  and 
the  entire  West  on  the  success  achieved,  and  with  all  friends  of  culture 
I  rejoice  that  another  noble  institution  of  higher  learning  is  to  be  founded 
and  founded  in  the  heart  of  the  continent." 

In  the  same  year,  1890,  he  was  one  of  the  six  signers  of  the  articles  of 
incorporation,  commonly  called  the  charter  of  the  University. 

The  second  monumental  service  of  Mr.  Field  to  the  University  was 
done  in  the  spring  of  1892.  The  institution  had  been  planned  on  a 
scale  so  much  greater  than  had  been  originally  contemplated  that  a 
million  dollars  was  imperatively  needed  for  buildings  and  other  purposes. 
President  Harper  took  the  case  to  Mr.  Field  and  secured  from  him  a 
promise  to  give  $100,000  on  condition  that  the  sum  be  made  up  to 
$1,000,000  in  sixty  days.  The  trustees  felt  that  the  mere  physical 
labor  of  securing  so  great  a  sum  could  not  be  performed  in  so  short  a 
time.  I,  therefore,  prepared  a  letter  of  subscription  extending  the  time 
to  a  hundred  days  and  took  it  to  Mr.  Field  for  his  signature.  He  con- 
sidered my  appeal  with  perfect  good  nature  and  immediately  had  a  new 
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letter  prepared  which  he  signed  extending  the  time  from  sixty  to  ninety- 
days.  I  suppose  it  was  the  mercantile  instinct  that  recognized  ninety 
but  not  a  hundred  days  as  a  proper  alternative  to  sixty.  But  it  proved 
to  be  just  enough.  We  barely  accomplished  the  incredible  achievement 
of  securing  subscriptions  amounting  to  $1,000,000  in  the  ninety  days,  but 
we  did  accomplish  it.  The  condition  that  it  should  be  done  in  ninety 
days  proved  to  be  a  wise  one  and  again  Mr.  Field  had  done  the  Univer- 
sity an  unforgettable  service.  The  suggestion  of  his  friend  about 
founding  a  university  was  not  altogether  without  result. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  in  believing  that  in  securing  these 
contributions  from  him  the  University  did  an  equally  great  service  for 
Mr.  Field.  For  the  first  time  he  had  made  large  gifts  to  a  great  public 
enterprise.  He  had  begun  to  learn  how  to  give  and  had  found  so  much 
pleasure  in  it  and  in  the  public  appreciation  it  evoked  that  it  opened  a 
new  chapter  in  his  life,  a  chapter  that  will  do  more  to  exalt  and  perpetuate 
his  fame  than  all  the  marvelous  achievements  of  his  business  career. 
He  gave  $50,000  worth  of  land,  nearly  half  a  block,  to  the  Chicago  Home 
for  Incurables,  doubling  the  extent  of  the  grounds.  In  1893  he  gave 
$1,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago, 
and  having  made  this  noble  beginning  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  museum. 

In  1898  Mr.  Field  made  his  final  gift  to  the  University.  In  that 
year  he  united  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  adding  to  the  site  the  two  blocks 
north  of  the  central  quadrangles  to  be  used  for  athletic  purposes.  No 
name  being  officially  given  to  these  grounds,  they  were,  for  many  years, 
called  by  the  students  and  public  Marshall  Field.  The  amount  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  Field  in  this  large  addition  to  the  campus  was  reckoned  at 
$136,000.  It  made  his  total  contributions  to  the  University  $361,000 
and  placed  his  name  in  the  fist  of  the  twelve  larger  benefactors  of  the 
institution.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  cheerful  and 
gracious  spirit  in  which  he  made  these  donations. 

Mr.  Field  had  always  felt  an  interest  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  Conway f 
Massachusetts,  where  his  parents  had  lived  and  died  and  his  boyhood 
had  been  spent.  He  had  occasionally  made  small  contributions  for 
worthy  enterprises  of  the  village.  In  the  new  spirit  of  giving  that  had 
been  born  within  him  he  conceived  the  purpose  of  giving  to  his  native 
place  a  free  public  library.  The  suggestion  was  welcomed  by  the  town 
which  had  been  trying  to  sustain  some  sort  of  a  library  for  nearly  eighty 
years.  In  1899  Mr.  Field  visited  Conway  with  a  landscape  architect 
and  chose  the  site  for  the  building.     Shepley,  Rutan,  and  Coolidge  were 
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selected  as  architects.  The  cornerstone  of  the  building  was  laid  July  4, 
1900,  and  the  library  was  dedicated  July  13,  1901.  Mr.  Field,  with  his 
two  sisters  and  other  personal  friends,  was  present,  as  well  as  a  great 
concourse  of  people.  He  made  a  brief  address  of  presentation  which  he 
declared  was  the  first  public  address  he  had  ever  made.  "The  library, 
which  is  of  purpose  distinctly  monumental  in  character,  is  built  in  the 
classic  style  of  architecture  in  Greek  detail."  The  stackroom  will 
accommodate  more  than  25,000  volumes.  The  building  is  not  large, 
being  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  expense  was  not  spared 
in  its  construction.  For  the  library  and  its  endowment  Mr.  Field  contri- 
buted $200,000.  This  generous  gift  to  his  native  place  was  made  in 
memory  of  his  father  and  mother.  The  library  is  called  the  Field 
Memorial  Library. 

In  the  eleven  years  from  1890  to  1901  Mr.  Field's  contributions 
to  various  causes  must  have  aggregated  nearly  or  quite  82,500,000. 

I  now  go  back  thirty  years  to  speak  of  some  things  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  attention.  After  the  Great  Fire  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Field 
transferred  their  residence  from  306  Michigan  Avenue  to  4  Park  Row 
and  in  1873  to  923  Prairie  Avenue.  After  1879  the  family  residence 
was  and  continued  to  be  at  1905  Prairie  Avenue.  The  health  of  Mrs. 
Field  having  failed  she  went  abroad  in  hope  of  regaining  it,  but  died  in 
France  in  1896.  In  1890  Mr.  Field  had  lost  his  younger  brother  Henry, 
who  was  a  gifted  and  admirable  man.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was 
"a  lover  of  good  books,  devotedly  attached  to  art,  having  one  of  the 
finest  art  collections  in  Chicago.  He  was  identified  with  all  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  artistic  life  of  Chicago."  After  his  death  his  widow 
presented  his  entire  collection  of  paintings  to  the  Art  Institute,  where 
they  may  be  seen  in  the  Henry  Field  Memorial  Room. 

The  scientific  organization  and  the  development  of  the  Field  stores 
from  year  to  year  is  too  large  a  subject  for  this  brief  sketch  and  the  story 
of  the  progress  and  extraordinary  success  of  the  great  business  is  a 
familiar  one.  But  Mr.  Field's  activities  in  the  world  of  business  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  his  wholesale  and  retail  stores.  He  had  to  find 
investments  for  his  rapidly  increasing  wealth  and  he  did  this  for  the 
most  part  in  two  directions.  In  the  late  seventies  he  began  to  buy 
Chicago  real  estate,  first  for  the  two  great  stores.  Later  he  became 
a  very  large  buyer  of  real  estate  as  an  investment.  In  the  late  nineties, 
when  Mr.  Leiter  found  himself  in  need  of  funds,  though  the  relations  of 
the  two  former  partners  were  somewhat  strained,  he  asked  Mr.  Field 
to  buy  from  him  the  southeast  corner  of  Madison  and  State  streets. 
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This  Mr.  Field  did  though  it  required  a  payment  of  $2,000,000  or  more. 
He  made  large  investments  in  the  downtown  business  district,  but  did 
not  limit  them  to  that  area.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the 
largest  owners,  if  not  the  largest  holder  of  such  property  in  Chicago. 
He  also  became  a  very  large  investor  in  the  securities  of  great  corpo- 
rations.   He  came  to  be  the  dominant  influence  in  the  Pullman  Company. 
He  was  a  director  in  the  company  and  also  in  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  in  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Company;  in  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Company;  in  the  Merchants 
Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  and  in  other  industrial,  railroad, 
and  banking  institutions.     It  is  said  that  eventually  he  was  connected 
as  an  official,  stockholder,  or  bondholder  with  thirty-three  such  com- 
panies.    He  said  in  his  will,  "It  has  been  my  intention  to  keep  at  least 
half  of  my  property  in  real  estate  and  the  rest  in  personal  property." 
Mr.  Field  was  not  noted  as  a  club  man.     He  was,  indeed,  a  member 
of  many  clubs  including  the  Jekyl  Island  and  Pelee  Fishing  Clubs,  the 
Union  and  Metropolitan  clubs  of  New  York,  the  Union  League,  Com- 
mercial, Chicago  Athletic  and  many  others  of  Chicago  and  other  places. 
The  club  he  frequented  was  the  "Chicago"  where  he  lunched  almost 
daily  at  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  Millionaires'  Table. "    There  he 
met  the  leading  men  of  the  city's  business  world,  among  them  George  M. 
Pullman,  N.  K.  Fairbank,  John  Crerar,  T.  B.  Blackstone.      Other  men 
more  or  less  familiar  with  him  were  P.  D.  Armour,  N.  B.  Ream,  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  and  the  three  Keith  brothers.     Perhaps  closest  of  all  were  the 
Cyrus  H.  McCormicks,  father  and  son,  unless  John  G.  Shedd,  his  partner, 
be  excepted,  of  whom  he  said  before  a  Congressional  Committee,  "I 
regard  Mr.  Shedd  as  the  greatest  merchant  in  the  world."    He  was  not 
the  familiar  comrade  of  these  men  or  of  anyone  else.    He  was  naturally 
quiet,  reserved,  self-contained,  and  perhaps  increasingly  so  as  his  years 
and  wealth  increased. 

Golf,  indeed,  so  exhilarated  him  that  under  its  genial  influence  he 
sometimes  almost  became  a  boy  again.  He  belonged  to  the  Midlothian 
and  Chicago  golf  clubs.  Three  times  a  week,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday,  during  his  later  years  he  played  a  game  of  golf.  Winter  and 
summer  found  him  on  these  days  playing  eighteen  holes  or  more.  He 
came  to  be  what  is  known  as  a  fair  player,  his  average  for  eighteen  holes 
being  about  one  hundred  strokes.  He  played  much  with  Robert  T. 
Lincoln  and  S.  M.  Felton. 

Mr.  Field  never  displayed  any  ambition  for  the  social  leadership 
of  Chicago.    Any  position  in  society  was  open  to  him.     His  wealth,  his 
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intelligence,  his  taste,  his  bearing,  which  has  often  been  described  as 
princely,  all  fitted  him  to  shine  socially,  but  his  natural  reticence  and 
reserve  held  him  back  from  any  very  active  part  in  social  affairs.  He  did 
however  like  to  see  guests  in  his  own  house.  Two  or  three  times  a  week, 
in  the  season  for  such  functions,  he  would  entertain  guests  at  dinners. 

Prosperity  never  made  him  vain.  Wealth  did  not  make  him  proud. 
He  avoided  ostentation.  He  was  fond  of  good  horses  and  a  handsome 
carriage,  but  he  would  never  permit  his  coachman  to  drive  him  to  busi- 
ness. He  would,  when  he  used  his  carriage,  leave  it  and  return  to  it  at 
some  distance  from  the  store,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ostentation. 
One  never  detected  in  him  the  slightest  appearance  of  the  arrogance  of 
wealth.  In  his  quiet  dignity  there  was  no  assumption  of  superiority. 
With  his  employes  he  was  always  friendly.  He  showed  them  a  pleasant 
face  and  their  relations  with  him  were  agreeable  and  their  feelings  toward 
him  most  friendly.  I  am  assured  that  all  the  employes  liked  him. 
They  entertained  for  him  great  respect — a  testimony  to  his  high  charac- 
ter, extraordinary  success,  and  rare  abilities.  He  had  great  self-control. 
An  employe  who  knew  him  well  through  five  years  of  service  covering 
the  Great  Fire  and  the  panic  of  1873,  the  most  trying  period  of  his  life, 
assures  me  that  he  never  saw  him  angry.  His  natural  reserve  and  reti- 
cence prevented  him  from  giving  praise  even  for  exceptional  abilities 
and  services,  but  he  made  up  for  this  by  many  acts  of  kindness  which 
are  gratefully  remembered.  One  employe  tells  me  that  he  was  once  sick 
for  two  months  but  that  his  pay  check  came  to  him  regularly  every  two 
weeks.  And  this  was  only  one  of  a  thousand  instances  of  similar  acts  of 
consideration  for  employes. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  retail  store  told  me  this  story:  Many  years 
ago  after  having  been  a  clerk  with  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.,  for  some  time, 
he  and  a  fellow-employe  put  their  savings  together  and  opened  a  store 
in  a  country  village.  The  time  came  when  the  community  demanded 
that  they  should  add  dry  goods  to  their  stock.  He  therefore  went  to 
Chicago  and  laid  the  case  before  Mr.  Field,  who,  after  hearing  his  story, 
asked  him  how  much  credit  he  would  need.  Learning  that  it  would  be 
$5,000,  he  took  the  customer  to  the  credit  man  and  directed  that  a  credit 
of  $5,000  should  be  given  him  and  added,  "I  will  hold  myself  personally 
responsible."  He  then  said  to  the  customer,  "Keep  your  credit  good 
with  all  your  other  creditors  and  when  you  have  anything  to  spare  send 
it  to  us."  Some  years  later  this  man  sold  his  interest  in  the  business  and 
returned  to  Chicago.  He  went  one  day  into  the  store  to  have  a  word 
with  some  of  his  old  fellow-employes  and  while  he  was  there,  Mr.  Field 
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came  along  and  saw  him.  After  greeting  him,  he  said :  "What  are  you 
doing  in  Chicago?"  Being  told  that  he  was  looking  for  a  situation, 
Mr.  Field  said:  "  Why  didn't  you  come  at  once  to  me  ?  There's  a  place 
for  you  in  your  old  department.  Report  there  for  duty . "  I  like  this  story. 
It  shows  there  was  a  warm,  human  side  to  Mr.  Field  and  that  it  was 
shown  particularly  to  his  employes. 

Mr.  Field  made  many  trips  abroad  for  business  or  recreation.  When 
in  Chicago  his  ordinary  daily  routine  was  as  follows:  He  left  home  at 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  walk  down  town,  with  his  coachman 
driving  the  carriage  behind  him.  Walking  a  block  or  two  north  Mr. 
Pullman  joined  him  and  they  walked  down  to  the  Pullman  Building 
together.  Here  he  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  went  on  to  the 
retail  store.  While  there  he  walked  through  the  establishment  having  a 
word  here  and  there  with  partners  and  heads  of  departments,  observing 
everything  narrowly,  rebuking  in  his  quiet  way  anything  lacking  in  the 
deportment  of  a  clerk  toward  a  customer,  noting  any  want  of  the  perfect 
order  and  neatness  he  required  in  every  part  of  the  store,  and  directing 
instant  correction.  He  would  never  allow  a  clerk  to  get  into  a  dispute 
with  a  customer.  If  he  ever  saw  anything  of  this  sort  the  clerk  would 
feel  a  gentle  pull  on  his  coat  tail  and  turning,  would  hear  Mr.  Field  say- 
ing to  him,  "Settle  it  as  the  lady  wishes." 

From  the  retail  he  would  go  on  to  the  wholesale  where  his  office  was 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  first  floor.  Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  till  four  o'clock.  He  had  a  regular  hour  for  lunch  and  when  it 
arrived  he  closed  his  rolltop  desk  and  that  was  the  signal  for  the  close 
of  any  interview.  He  left  promptly  at  four  o'clock  and  the  closing 
of  the  desk  again  signified  to  visitors  that  his  business  day  in  his  office 
was  over. 

On  September  5,  1905,  Mr.  Field  married  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Delia 
Spencer  Caton  of  Chicago,  whom  he  had  long  known.  In  less  than  two 
and  a  half  months  after  the  wedding  he  lost  his  only  son  by  a  sudden 
death.  The  son  was  thirty-eight  years  old.  He  left  three  children — 
Marshall  Field  III,  about  twelve  years  old,  Henry,  about  ten,  and 
Gwendolyn,  four  years  old.  Mr.  Field's  hopes  and  plans,  as  will  appear 
later,  centered  about  the  two  grandsons. 

On  New  Year's  day,  1906,  James  Simpson,  then  in  Mr.  Field's  office, 
now  vice-president  of  the  corporation,  and  Stanley  Field  went  out  to 
Wheaton  to  play  golf  at  the  Chicago  Golf  Club.  The  snow  was  nearly 
or  quite  knee-deep  and  they  played  with  red  balls.  Soon  Mr.  Field  and 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  appeared  and  played  round  the  course.     The  party 
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went  back  to  the  city  on  the  train  together.  The  very  vigorous  exercise 
in  the  deep  snow  had  greatly  exhilarated  Mr.  Field  and  all  the  way  back 
he  seemed  in  an  unusually  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  He  was  inclined  to 
be  facetious  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all  of  them,  chaffed  his  companions 
all  the  way  in.  It  was  a  side  of  his  character  he  rarely  showed.  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  he  had  taken  cold.  He  had  arranged  to  go 
to  New  York  the  first  week  in  January.  Mr.  Simpson,  seeing  the  hold 
the  cold  had  taken,  making  him  quite  hoarse,  told  him  he  ought  not  to 
go.  "Pshaw,"  he  replied,  "I  am  as  young  as  you  are,"  and  made  light 
of  it.  But  it  grew  upon  him  and  when  he  reached  New  York  and  went 
to  the  Holland  House,  he  was  already  a  sick  man.  He  rapidly  grew 
worse,  and  although  the  most  eminent  physicians  did  everything  they 
could  do  to  save  his  life  he  died  of  pneumonia  on  January  16.  The 
week  following  his  death  the  Independent  said  in  an  editorial: 
"Several  former  residents  of  Chicago,  all  of  them  unknown  to  him, 
assembled  at  a  place  not  far  from  the  room  where  he  was  lying 
in  order  that  they  might  express  to  each  other  their  appreciation  of  his 
character.  At  the  suggestion  of  one  who  had  not  seen  the  inside  of  a 
church  in  thirty  years,  another  of  these  men  prayed  that  Mr.  Field's 
life  might  be  spared.  All  were  on  their  knees.  Then  it  was  agreed  that 
each  one  should  every  day  at  noon,  in  a  church  or  elsewhere,  repeat  this 
prayer  for  the  recovery  of  the  world's  richest  merchant,  who,  beginning 
with  nothing  but  his  brains  and  his  integrity,  had  accumulated  a  fortune 
of  $150,000,000  in  a  clean  and  honest  way."  This  is  a  strange  story  and 
I  would  not  reproduce  it  had  it  not  appeared  as  an  editorial  in  so  repu- 
table a  journal.  The  editorial  writer  seems  to  speak  from  personal 
knowledge.  It  was  an  extraordinary  illustration  of  how  widespread  was 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Field  for  nearly  fifty  years  of  business  integrity 
and  honor.  As  Franklin  MacVeagh,  another  of  Chicago's  great  merchants 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  said,  "All  of  Mr. 
Field's  money  was  fairly  made,  and  he  was  conspicuous  among  the 
immensely  rich  for  the  fairness  of  his  competition  and  the  cleanness  of  his 
methods.  He  made  no  money  through  oppression  and  monopoly.  He 
built  himself  up  on  no  man's  ruin,  and  his  business  methods,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  were  so  instructive  and  influential  that  his  fellow- 
citizens  were  constantly  helped  by  his  example.  These  methods,  by 
their  conspicuously  high  standards,  became  contributions  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  Chicago." 

Mr.  Field  was  buried  in  Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago,  and  his  grave 
is  marked  by  a  small  granite  slab  bearing  simply  his  name  and  the 
years  of  his  birth  and  death. 
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According  to  the  best  estimate  I  have  been  able  to  secure  his  estate 
at  the  time  of  his  death  amounted  to  about  $120,000,000.  He  was  the 
most  successful  dry-goods  merchant  in  the  world.  He  was  one  of  the 
half-dozen  richest  men  in  the  world. 

How  had  he  attained  this  extraordinary  business  success  ?  He  had 
begun  with  nothing.  He  had  no  influential  friends  and  backers.  He 
had  not  been  lucky.  In  the  early  years  of  his  experience  as  a  merchant 
he  had  passed  through  the  financial  stringency  of  1867  and  the  disas- 
trous panic  of  1873,  and  his  store  and  stock  had  twice  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  But  he  triumphed  over  all  obstacles  and  in  fifty  years  wrought 
out  this  amazing  success.  Other  men,  eminent  in  business,  have  found 
it  difficult  to  analyze  the  elements  that  entered  into  and  explain  it. 
Much  of  the  credit  must  be  given  to  the  very  able  men  who  from  time 
to  time  became  his  partners.  Some  of  these  were,  perhaps,  able  only  in 
their  own  departments,  but  in  these  they  were  exceptional.  Others 
were  great  all-round  merchants  like  Henry  J.  Willing,  Harry  G.  Self- 
ridge,  and  John  G.  Shedd.  Mr.  Shedd  was  with  Mr.  Field  thirty-four 
years.  Some  of  the  great  and  most  profitable  business  policies  came 
from  him.  Mr.  Field  was  fortunate  in  having  such  men  associated  with 
him.  They  were  among  the  chief  factors  in  his  success.  It  was,  perhaps, 
half  the  battle  that  he  was  keen  enough  to  discover  men  of  this  quality, 
and  knew  enough  so  to  advance  and  place  them  as  to  call  out  their  great 
abilities  and  make  them  the  agents  of  his  own  success.  And  this  choice 
and  advancement  of  helpers  showed  the  greatness  of  the  man. 

He  had,  also,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  New  England  virtues  of 
perseverance  and  thrift.  He  was  by  nature  timid,  and  the  disasters  of 
the  early  years  sometimes  greatly  discouraged  him.  But  the  quality 
of  perseverance  was  ingrained.  The  retail  store  was  not  for  many  years 
a  profitable  enterprise.  Mr.  Leiter  wished  to  give  it  up  and  put  all  the 
energy  and  capital  of  the  firm  into  the  wholesale.  To  this  Mr.  Field 
would  never  listen.  He  believed  he  could  develop  a  great  and  highly 
profitable  retail  store.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  Chicago  made  this 
to  his  mind  a  certainty.  And  he  persisted  in  this  devotion  to  the  retail 
store  until  he  accomplished  his  ambition  and  made  it  the  greatest  in  the 
world. 

He  had  an  organizing  mind  which  enabled  him  with  growing  expe- 
rience to  conceive  a  highly  developed  system  and,  with  the  aid  of  other 
able  men,  to  develop  his  conception  into  a  well-nigh  perfect  organization 
which  functioned  simply,  efficiently,  economically,  and  profitably. 

Those  who  knew  him  best  declare  that  this  organizing  mind  developed 
into  a  great  financial  mind.     J.  Pierpont  Morgan  said  to  Mr.  Shedd  that 
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"of  all  the  men  he  had  ever  known  Mr.  Field  possessed  the  keenest 
financial  mind."  And  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in  the  conduct  of  his 
stores,  in  his  purchases  of  real  estate,  and  in  his  investment  in  stocks 
and  bonds  he  rarely  went  wrong. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  Mr.  Field's  innovations  was  that  he  made 
a  store  in  which  it  was  a  joy  to  buy.  The  display  in  each  of  the  forty 
great  show-windows  was  the  work  of  an  artist  and  invited  the  passerby 
to  enter.  Inside  she  found  herself  in  fairyland.  The  scene  was  one 
of  splendor  and  of  beauty.  Everything  was  invitingly  displayed  but 
no  one  was  asked  to  purchase.  The  visitor  might  wander  for  hours 
through  an  exhibition  of  objects  of  beauty  and  value  in  endless  variety 
and  from  every  land.  She  walked  among  them  as  freely  as  though  they 
were  her  own.  They  were  her  own  to  look  at  and  enjoy  and  gave  her 
a  certain  sense  of  personal  affluence.  A  hundred  things  appealed  to  her 
and  when  she  wished  to  see  them  more  closely  a  clerk,  courteous,  accom- 
modating, and  well  attired,  showed  her  every  attention.  The  clerks 
were  held  to  a  rigid  code  of  etiquette.  One  who  has  been  with  the  house 
forty-six  years  tells  me  this  story:  "We  formerly  had  regular  spring  and 
fall  openings  when  special  efforts  were  made  to  make  the  store  more 
than  usually  attractive.  On  one  of  these  occasions  I  was  on  the  top  of 
a  stepladder,  in  my  shirt  sleeves,  arranging  our  display,  when  a  lady 
called  up  to  me  and  asked  the  price  of  a  piece  of  goods.  I  climbed  down 
the  ladder,  looked  at  the  tag,  and  told  her  the  price  and  she  passed  on. 
I  turned  to  remount  the  ladder  and  confronted  Mr.  Field.  He  looked  at 
me  severely  and  said,  'Brown,  don't  you  know  better  than  to  wait  on  a 
customer  in  your  shirt  sleeves  ?  I  began  to  explain  the  exigency,  but  he 
broke  in,  'I  want  no  explanation.  No  excuse  will  justify  a  clerk  in 
Marshall  Field  &  Company  waiting  on  a  customer  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 
Don't  let  it  ever  occur  again.'  And  of  course  it  did  not."  And  Mr. 
Brown  went  on  to  tell  me  incidents  illustrating  Mr.  Field's  insistence 
that  everything  about  the  store  should  be  clean,  neat,  and  attractive. 
This  policy  of  making  the  retail  store  irresistibly  attractive  to  customers 
was  one  of  the  great  elements  of  Mr.  Field's  success. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity.  The  reputation  of  his  house 
was  founded  on  the  confidence  the  public  came  to  repose  in  Mr.  Field's 
veracity  and  business  integrity.  There  are  many  authentic  stories  of 
the  summary  discharge  of  clerks  for  misrepresenting  goods  or  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  customers.  Mr.  Field  would  not  permit  any  department 
to  charge  what  he  thought  an  inordinate  profit.  One  of  the  nearest 
approaches  to  violence  related  of  him  was  his  rebuke  to  the  head  of  a 
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subdepartment  who  gave  him  the  price  he  was  charging  for  a  class  of 
goods  which  Mr.  Field  thought  too  high.  "Mark  them  down,"  he  said, 
"Can't  I  hammer  it  into  your  head  that  this  store  exists,  after  we  make 
a  fair  profit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  not  to  exploit  it?"  Buyers 
went  to  Marshall  Field's  for  many  reasons,  but  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
was  because  they  could  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  goods  being  what  it 
was  represented  to  be.  Mr.  Field's  personal  reputation  for  integrity 
guaranteed  the  purchases.  It  was  the  crowning  asset  in  his  business 
success. 

And  it  was  more  than  this.  It  was  a  contribution  to  the  mercantile 
morale  of  the  West,  appreciably  raising  the  standard  of  business  integ- 
rity and  honor.  The  following  story,  told  to  me  by  an  unimpeachable 
witness,  illustrates  the  essential  integrity  of  his  nature.  A  business 
associate  was  once  making  representations  to  him  which  he  knew  to  be 
untrue.  With  the  withering  severity  he  was  quite  capable  of  assuming 
he  looked  the  man  in  the  eye  and  said,  "I  hate  a  liar!" 

He  was  capable  of  being  severe  but  he  was  ordinarily  very  courteous. 
He  had  a  peculiar  charm  of  manner  which,  had  there  been  more  warmth 
in  it,  would  have  been  most  attractive.  Probably  in  social  intercourse 
with  his  more  intimate  friends  he  revealed  a  geniality  which  did  not 
elsewhere  appear.  In  his  business  conferences  he  was  "steely  cold," 
but  there  was  a  clarity  in  his  views  and  statements  that  always  won  his 
contention. 

His  reticence  and  reserve  were  outstanding  characteristics.  He 
would  draw  out  all  that  he  wanted  to  know  from  another  and  communi- 
cate nothing.  He  was  never  effusive,  but  always  quiet  and  self-contained. 
His  mind  was  active,  alert,  penetrating,  but  receptive  and  not  forth- 
giving.  He  was  not  aggressive,  was  more  timid  than  bold,  but,  a  course 
of  action  once  deliberately  adopted,  his  perseverance  and  patient  per- 
sistency could  be  counted  on  until  his  objective  was  achieved. 

When  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  merchant  prince  of  New  York,  died,  the 
great  business  he  had  built  up  soon  went  to  pieces.  It  reflects  honor 
on  Mr.  Field  that  exactly  the  opposite  of  this  followed  his  death  in  the 
business  he  had  created  and  developed.  He  had  not  only  built  it  up 
into  the  largest  dry-goods  business  in  the  world,  but  had  so  organized  it, 
established  its  policies  and  trained  able  men  to  succeed  him  that  it  has 
gone  on  with  amazingly  increasing  success.  In  1901  the  partnership  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Company  became  the  corporation  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Company,  its  capital  being  represented  by  common  and  preferred  stock. 
In  1905,  the  year  preceding  the  death  of  Mr.  Field,  the  business  had 
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increased  from  $12,000,000  in  1870  to  $68,000,000.  In  1906  Mr.  Shedd 
succeeded  Mr.  Field  in  the  presidency  of  the  corporation  and  as  head 
of  the  business,  and  instead  of  any  interruption  of  prosperity  occurring, 
it  has  so  continued  and  increased  that  in  1920  the  business,  including  the 
sales  from  the  manufacturing  and  mill  properties,  aggregated  a  trifle  less 
than  $200,000,000.  Able  men,  like  Mr.  Shedd  and  Mr.  Simpson,  have 
managed  the  business,  but  they  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness  to  the  organizing  genius  which  laid  broad  and  deep  and 
enduring  the  foundations  on  which  they  have  built. 

This  story  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Field  would  be  totally  inadequate  if  it 
did  not  give  some  account  of  his  will,  that  extraordinary  document  by 
which  he  disposed  of  his  great  wealth.  As  it  is  one  of  the  longest  wills 
on  record,  twice  the  length  of  this  sketch,  I  shall  speak  only  of  those 
things  which  concern  the  public. 

While  he  conceived  the  purpose  of  founding  a  family  and  perpetuat- 
ing in  it  a  great  estate,  he  also  came  to  see  and  was  given  grace  to  act 
on  the  conception  that  he  owed  something  to  the  public  and  to  his  own 
fame.  His  will  is  the  revelation  of  both  these  things.  The  principal 
provisions  of  the  will  were  two.  The  first  of  these  was  a  bequest  to  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum.  As  has  been  already  said,  in  1893  Mr.  Field 
had  given  $1,000,000  for  the  founding  of  the  museum.  During  the  ten 
years  that  followed  he  had  contributed  to  its  growing  work  nearly 
$1,000,000  more.  The  will  was  made  in  1904,  less  than  two  years  before 
his  death.  Providing  that  any  additional  contributions  he  might  make 
between  the  signing  of  the  will  and  his  death  (and  there  were  several  of 
these)  should  be  deducted  from  the  bequest,  he  left  to  the  museum 
$8,000,000  as  a  building  and  endowment  fund.  It  was  provided  that 
half  of  this  great  sum  should  be  preserved  as  a  permanent  endowment. 
The  other  half  and  the  accumulations,  so  far  as  necessary,  were  to  consti- 
tute the  building  fund.  It  was  required  that  a  site  for  the  museum  must 
be  furnished  without  cost  to  the  trustees  and  that  in  case  such  site  was 
not  furnished  within  six  years  after  his  death  the  bequest  should  be  null 
and  void  and  should  revert  to  the  residuary  estate. 

The  second  of  the  two  principal  provisions  of  the  will  was  the  be- 
queathing to  trustees  of  all  "the  rest,  residue  and  remainder"  of  the 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  two  grandsons,  Marshall  Field  III,  and  Henry 
Field,  and  their  children.  While  the  most  ample  provision  was  made 
for  the  grandsons  meantime,  the  principal  part  of  the  estate  was  to 
accumulate  by  compound  interest  until  the  older  of  the  two  grandsons 
reached  the  age  of  fifty  years,  when  the  entire  estate  was  to  be  turned 
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over  to  them,  three-fifths  to  the  older  and  two-fifths  to  the  younger. 
Every  possible  contingency  was  provided  for  to  perpetuate  the  estate 
in  the  family  to  the  third  generation  at  least.  This  attempt  to  extend 
the  accumulations  of  a  bequest  through  so  long  a  period  was  judged  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  American  institutions  and  against 
public  policy  and  at  the  first  session  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
after  Mr.  Field's  death  an  act  was  passed  and  became  the  law  of  the 
state,  prohibiting  such  accumulations  beyond  the  time  when  the  heirs 
living  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator  should  come  of  age,  pro- 
viding that  these  accumulations  shall  go  to  the  heirs  on  their  attaining 
their  majority  and  making  any  directions  contrary  to  these  provisions 
null  and  void.  The  Supreme  Court  later  declared:  "  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  statute  to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  testator  as  to  who  should  be 
entitled  to  property  under  a  will,  but  only  to  prevent  indefinite  accumu- 
lations of  wealth.  It  only  limits  the  period  of  accumulation  and  the 
produce  beyond  that  limit  goes  to  the  same  person  that  would  have  been 
entitled  to  it  if  the  accumulation  had  not  been  directed." 

The  only  surviving  grandson  of  Mr.  Field  is  Marshall  Field  III, 
who  was  born  in  1893  and,  because  of  his  service  in  the  Great  War,  is 
better  known  as  Captain  Field.  He  becomes  the  heir  of  the  entire 
residuary  estate  with  the  accumulations,  and  everything  will  be  turned 
over  to  him  on  his  reaching  fifty  years  of  age.  He  will  not  lack  ample 
resources  meantime. 

Some  offerings  to  friendship  were  made  in  the  will.  But  family 
ties  were  especially  sacred  with  Mr.  Field  and  liberal  bequests  were 
made  to  a  large  number  of  relatives.  His  immediate  family  naturally 
came  first,  but  after  them  came  nearly  or  quite  forty  relatives.  Some 
millions  of  dollars  went  to  these  relatives  outside  of  his  descendants, 
of  whom  there  were  only  five  at  the  time  of  his  own  death.  This  was 
altogether  admirable  and  reflects  high  honor  on  Mr.  Field.  It  was 
of  a  piece  with  that  family  loyalty  and  affection  which  had  made  his 
brothers  and  some  of  his  nephews  sharers  of  his  prosperity  during 
his  life. 

The  Field  Columbian  Museum  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  known 
as,  The  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  story  of  its  origin  is 
part  of  the  story  of  Marshall  Field.  When  it  was  arranged  that  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1893  it 
soon  became  evident  to  the  collectors  of  museum  material  that  an 
invaluable  mass  of  such  material  would  be  found  in  the  great  fair. 
They  soon  began  to  inquire  among  themselves,  "How  can  this  material 
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be  retained  in  Chicago  as  the  foundation  of  a  museum  of  natural  history  ? 
It  is  weU  known  that  chief  among  these  collectors  was  Mr.  Ed.  E. 
Ayer,  who  has  given  his  life  and  spent  a  fortune  in  collecting.     He  and 
others  began  to  talk  museum  to  Mr.  Field.     He  listened  without  interest. 
They  continued,  however,  and  J.  W.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Ayer  and  some 
others  frequently,  as  they  met  at  the  Chicago  Club,  or  went  on  a  fishing 
trip  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Pelee  Club,  Pelee  Island,  Lake  Erie, 
urged  upon  him  the  giving  of  a  large  sum  to  found  a  museum.     He  per- 
sistently declined   to  consider  it.     As  the  world's  fair  progressed  a 
committee  was  formed  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.     Some  generous 
subscriptions  were  made,  but  as  the  close  of  the  fair  drew  near,  it  became 
apparent  that  without  a  great  contribution  from  Mr.  Field  the  whole 
project  must  come  to  naught.     The  committee  finally  said  to  Mr.  Ayer, 
"You  must  go  to  Mr.  Field  in  a  final  effort."     "Very  well,"  was  the 
answer,  "he  has  said  No!  to  me  one  hundred  times,  but  I  will  see  him 
once  more."     He  went  and  asked  for  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  present 
the  matter.     Mr.  Field  listened  impassively  and  when  Mr.  Ayer  finished 
he  said,  "Well,  you  have  taken  forty-five  minutes,"  but  his  interest 
was  awakened  and  he  consented  to  vist  the  fair  and  inspect  the  collections. 
They  went  the  next  day.     All  the  curators  were  on  hand  to  explain 
their  material  and  Mr.  Field  gave  close  attention  to  all  he  saw  and  heard 
for  three  hours,  from  ten  o'clock  till  one.     A  day  or  two  later  he  gave  his 
subscription  of  a  million  dollars  for  founding  the  museum.     It  was  not 
till  the  following  year  that  he  was  persuaded  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
attached  to  it.     After  that  was  done  he  began,  apparently,  to  feel 
personally  responsible  for  it.     As  is  well  known  the  collections  secured 
from  the  wealth  of  material  in  the  world's  fair  were  housed  for  eighteen 
years  in  the  Fine  Arts  building  of  the  fair.     There  they  were  classified 
and  arranged.     Mr.  Field's  interest  increased  and  he  continued  to  make 
large  contributions  until  at  the  time  of  his  death  they  aggregated  con- 
siderably more  than  $2,000,000.     In  191 1,  only  a  few  months  before 
the  bequest  of  $8,000,000  would  have  reverted  to  the  estate  by  the  terms 
of  the  will,   the  South  Park   Commissioners  provided  a  site  for  the 
museum   in  Jackson   Park   which  was  later  transferred  to  the  Lake 
Front  Park  at  the  beginning  of  Roosevelt  Road.     The  site  was  then  the 
open  water  of  Lake  Michigan  but  has  since  been  filled  in  and  become 
solid  ground.     The  museum  building,  as  originally  designed,  was  to 
be  more  than  1,100  feet  long,  and  at  the  comparatively  cheap  building 
costs  of  that  day  called  for  an  expenditure  approaching  $8,000,000. 
Although  the  building  fund  was  well  invested  and  steadily  increased 
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from  year  to  year,  building  costs,  after  the  Great  War  came  on,  increased 
still  more  rapidly.  The  fund  was  found  quite  insufficient.  The  size 
of  the  building  was  cut  down  by  nearly  or  quite  one-half,  but  even  then, 
when  it  was  finished  in  192 1,  it  was  found  to  have  cost  above  $6,000,000. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  structure,  730  feet  long  and  450  feet  wide, 
of  the  Greek  Ionic  type.  But  the  treasures  within  are  even  more 
wonderful.  It  is  these  which  will  attract  increasing  throngs  of  serious 
students  and  casual  sightseers  through  succeeding  generations.  And 
every  visitor  will  go  away  with  his  horizon  enlarged,  his  knowledge 
increased,  and  his  mind  enriched.  It  is  a  great  educational  institution. 
It  will  be  a  gratification  to  the  public  to  learn  that  one  of  the  final  pur- 
poses of  Mr.  Field's  life  was  to  make  it  far  greater. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  what  follows  by  Mr.  Field's  nephew, 
Stanley  Field,  who  had  first-hand  knowledge  and  will  be  implicitly 
believed. 

As  soon  as  he  began  to  recover  a  little  from  the  shock  of  his  son's 
death,  Mr.  Field  took  up  the  making  of  a  new  will.  A  day  or  two  before 
starting  on  the  journey  to  New  York,  from  which  he  never  returned, 
he  called  his  nephew  to  his  house  for  an  interview.  He  said  he  was 
engaged  in  making  a  new  will  which  would  differ  in  important  par- 
ticulars from  the  one  made  in  1904.  Among  other  changes  he  had  fully 
decided  on  were  two  which  particularly  interest  me  in  writing  this  sketch. 
In  the  first  place  he  proposed  to  increase  very  largely  the  bequests  to 
the  charitable  and  public- welfare  institutions  of  Chicago.  In  his  will 
only  four  had  been  named.  He  now  went  over  a  much  longer  list  which 
he  had  prepared  and  indicated  that  munificent  sums  would  be  left  to 
them. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  museum,  saying  that  the  great  building,  the 
plans  of  which  were  being  made,  was  likely  to  cost  $8,000,000,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  a  museum  in  so  great  a  structure  would  cost  much  more 
than  he  had  contemplated.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  decided,  in 
making  the  new  will,  to  increase  the  bequest  for  the  museum  to  $16,000, 
000,  one-half  of  which  was  to  be  the  building  fund  and  one-half  the 
endowment  fund. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  declarations  of  intention  were  not 
made  in  prospect  of  the  near  approach  of  death.  No  man  in  Chicago  of 
Mr.  Field's  age  had  a  better  prospect  of  years  of  healthful  activity. 
Moreover  he  was  not  withholding  money  from  the  museum  till  death 
should  take  it  from  him,  but  was  annually  supplying  large  sums  to 
provide  for  its  expanding  work. 
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The  vision  of  the  duty  and  the  glory  of  greatly  enlarged  service  and 
beneficence  came  to  Mr.  Field  and  he  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision.  He  was  engaged  in  carrying  it  out.  Had  he  lived  only  a  few 
weeks  longer  he  would  have  executed  these  beneficent  purposes.  But 
death  intervened.  In  less  than  a  week  after  the  interview  with  his 
nephew  pneumonia  had  stricken  him  into  unconsciousness  and  brought 
all  his  activities  to  an  end.  He  did  not  have  time  after  his  son's  death, 
only  five  weeks  before  his  own  illness  began,  to  put  into  black  and  white 
his  new  plans  of  public  service.  Let  it  be  entered  to  Mr.  Field's  credit 
that  even  during  those  few  weeks  of  grief  he  had  not  merely  dreamed 
of  returning  a  much  greater  share  of  his  wealth  to  the  public,  but  was 
actively  engaged  in  putting  the  matured  plans  into  effect.  His  purposes 
for  the  museum  have  found  a  warm  response  in  the  hearts  of  his  nephew 
Stanley  and  his  grandson  Captain  Field.  They,  with  Mrs.  Stanley 
Field,  have  given  to  the  Museum  more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  and 
as  I  write  they  are,  between  them,  enriching  the  museum  by  additional 
gifts  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars.  And  thus  the  larger  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  founder  are  being  carried  out  by  those  who  loved 
him  and  who  revere  his  memory. 

It  has  fallen  to  few  men  to  leave  behind  them  a  monument  at  once 
so  splendid  and  so  useful  as  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Because  of  it  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  founder  will  endure. 
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By  THEODORE  GERALD  SOARES 

The  University  has  lost  a  warm  friend,  a  wise  and  generous  counselor. 
Judge  Jesse  A  Baldwin,  a  trustee  for  twenty-five  years,  died  at  his  home 
in  Oak  Park  on  December  7,  1921.  He  served  also  on  the  boards  of  the 
Theological  Union  and  of  Rush  Medical  College.  He  took  great  pride 
and  joy  in  the  development  of  a  great  institution  of  learning  in  Chicago, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  exacting  duties  and  of  many  personal  and  family 
cares  accounted  the  University  one  of  his  major  responsibilities. 

He  was  a  commanding  personality,  distinguished  by  a  great  sense 
of  right.  He  undertook  the  study  of  law  with  the  youthful  idealism 
that  he  would  devote  his  life  to  securing  justice.  That  devotion  he 
never  lost  in  the  actual  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  intimacies  of 
friendly  conversation  he  delighted  to  tell  stories  of  the  cases  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  And  he  was  a  rare  raconteur.  The  point  of 
the  story  and  its  interest  always  turned  on  the  attainment  of  justice. 
Some  wrong  was  righted.  Some  clever  rascal  was  frustrated.  Some 
difficult  and  technical  litigation  resulted  in  a  fair  decision.  There  was 
no  boasting  about  it.  It  was  the  joy  of  a  great  champion  of  justice. 
Once  he  admitted  having  been  obliged  to  take  a  bad  case.  He  won  the 
jury  but  the  judge  set  aside  the  verdict.  Mr.  Baldwin  told  his  client 
that  the  judge  was  right  and  that  he  would  refuse  to  take  an  appeal. 
Subterfuge  he  did  not  understand.  Tricks  and  sharp  practices  he 
disdained.  He  was  a  fine  strategist,  he  knew  how  to  use  the  resources 
of  a  skilled  pleader,  but  his  weapon  of  victory  was  truth. 

He  was  on  the  Circuit  Bench  of  Cook  County  for  twelve  years,  and 
he  was  a  great  judge.  Naturally  conservative,  he  was  yet  signally  free 
from  the  bondage  of  precedent.  He  knew  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  allow  the  law  to  grow  to  meet  new  conditions.  When  he  gave 
an  opinion  upon  a  great  human  question  it  was  written  in  language  that 
a  layman  could  understand  and  with  a  cogency  that  carried  the  convic- 
tion of  a  great  righteousness.  More  than  once  Judge  Baldwin  made 
new  law  by  his  decisions. 

It  was  an  experience  to  sit  in  his  courtroom.  One  felt  that  justice  was 
being  administered  as  one  noted  his  patience,  his  keen  determination 
to  have  everything  made  clear,  his  immediate  detection  of  any  attempt 
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to  confuse  the  issue,  his  gentle  assistance  to  a  troubled  witness  who  was 
trying  to  tell  the  truth,  his  flashing  sternness  with  the  witness  who  was 
endeavoring  to  prevaricate,  and  his  ever  insistence  that  the  lawyers 
should  be  fair. 

He  was  an  untiring  worker,  far  beyond  his  strength.  The  laggard 
docket  greatly  troubled  him.  He  felt  it  to  be  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
that  litigants  should  wait  for  months  and  years  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
He  never  formed  the  habit  of  treating  such  conditions  as  a  matter  of 
course.  So  he  urged  himself  to  unremitting  work,  and  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  he  urged  on  the  slow  procedure  of  the  court. 

His  probity  was  beyond  question.  There  are  subtle  temptations 
to  a  judge  in  a  great  city.  Powerful  interests — political,  ecclesiastical, 
commercial,  industrial — are  concerned  to  secure  their  ends.  Compliance 
is  often  possible  without  any  actual  irregularity.  But  not  to  Judge 
Baldwin.  The  effect  upon  his  own  interests  never  crossed  his  mind. 
He  decided  the  issue  before  him  utterly  unafraid. 

He  had  a  good  training  to  be  a  just  man.  No  adventitious  advan- 
tages had  helped  him  in  his  youth.  Born  on  a  farm,  he  had  early  earned 
his  own  living  by  hard  work.  His  own  efforts  enabled  him  to  secure  his 
education  and  to  obtain  his  legal  training.  It  always  seemed  to  him 
natural  that  one  should  earn  what  he  received,  so  he  scorned  the  shirker 
and  the  parasite. 

Yet  this  just  man  was  strangely  tender  hearted.  He  had  great  pity 
for  the  weak,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  erring.  Strong  and  successful 
men  are  not  always  sympathetic.  He  was  gentle  as  a  mother  with 
anyone  who  needed  his  help.  None  ever  came  to  him  for  guidance  and 
counsel  and  went  away  disappointed.  He  loved  to  give  a  hand  to  a 
worthy  young  aspirant  and  rejoiced  in  his  success;  and  he  was  very 
patient  with  the  unworthy,  willing  ever  to  help  them  again. 

He  was  never  a  wealthy  man  but  was  nobly  generous.  Not  a  few 
societies  and  institutions  for  human  betterment  will  miss  his  ample 
contributions  to  their  budgets.  He  gave  as  rich  men  gave,  and  often  at 
the  cost  of  personal  comfort.  But  more  than  his  money,  he  gave  himself. 
The  University  is  not  alone  in  missing  his  earnest  effort  on  its  board  of 
management.  The  only  interest  to  which  he  was  never  quite  just  was 
his  own  health  and  convenience. 

Judge  Baldwin  was  a  great  friend.  He  was  not  a  convivial  man, 
making  friends  in  groups  of  good-fellowship.  He  made  them  one  by  one 
in  the  intimacies  of  genuine  sympathy.  He  leaned  heavily  upon  his 
friends,  for  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows.     Giving  himself  so  freely,  he 
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believed  that  he  might  ask  his  friends  to  give  themselves  to  him.  And 
they  did  it  willingly,  glad  if  they  might  ease  a  little  the  sadness  that  was 
so  often  upon  his  life. 

He  was  a  man  of  simple  religious  faith.  He  looked  to  the  service  of 
worship  for  help  and  heartening.  He  often  said  that  the  inspiration  of 
religion  was  needed  to  exalt  the  spiritual  and  ideal  values  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  that  was  sordid  and  secular.  He  found  a  keen  pleasure 
in  the  simple  and  beautiful  hymns  of  the  church,  which  he  sang  with 
skill  and  fine  expression.  A  free  progressive  thinker,  passionately  de- 
voted to  full  religious  freedom,  he  was  a  reverent  believer  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Unseen. 

The  University  is  growing  rich  in  memories  as  the  years  go  on.  The 
names  of  some  of  its  great  benefactors  and  scholars  will  be  perpetuated 
in  the  gray  stone  of  its  buildings.  The  names  of  others  will  be  upon  its 
records  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  their  worth.  But  the  spirit- 
ual wealth  of  the  University  will  include  them  all.  Not  a  small  part 
of  that  wealth  is  the  life  and  the  work  of  Judge  Baldwin. 


THE  VISIT  OF  MARSHAL  FOCH  TO 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

By  JAMES  ALFRED  FIELD 

Ferdinand  Foch,  Marshal  of  France,  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-second  Convoca- 
tion, held  in  his  honor  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  November  5. 

The  exercises  at  the  University  were  arranged  as  the  first  important 
event  of  Marshal  Foch's  two  days  in  Chicago.  The  Marshal  had  been 
formally  welcomed  to  the  city  by  public  officials  and  members  of  the 
Chicago  reception  committee  who  gathered  in  Grant  Park  to  greet  him. 
Immediately  after  this  preliminary  exchange  of  salutations  he  returned 
to  his  car  and  was  driven  to  the  University  Quadrangles.  There  he 
arrived  with  more  than  military  promptness.  His  flying  outriders  of 
the  motorcycle  police  had  entered  the  Campus  and  swung  around  the 
circular  driveway  before  even  the  earliest  sightseers  were  fairly  on  the 
ground;  but  the  University  artillerymen  were  ready,  and  as  the  cars 
passed  out  through  the  Hull  Gate  and  on  to  the  doorway  of  Mitchell 
Tower,  the  battery  fired  its  salute  of  nineteen  guns. 

The  Marshal  and  his  suite  were  received  in  Hutchinson  Hall  by 
President  Judson  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Meantime,  in  Mandel  Hall,  an  impressive  scene  was  set.  Three 
hundred  men,  members  of  the  University,  who  had  served  in  the  war 
under  Marshal  Foch's  supreme  command,  were  massed  to  left  and  right 
of  the  central  aisle  in  the  seats  directly  in  front  of  the  platform.  Behind 
and  beside  them,  and  in  the  boxes  and  balcony  above,  sat  ladies  of  the 
University  community  and  other  invited  guests.  The  flags  of  France 
and  the  United  States  hung  over  the  platform,  draped  about  the 
University  coat-of-arms.  During  the  exercises,  color-bearers  held 
the  colors  of  the  two  nations,  one  at  either  side  of  the  proscenium 
arch. 

The  academic  procession  entered  promptly  at  half-past  ten.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  came  first,  in  a  long  line — then  special  guests,  officials, 
trustees,  staff  officers  in  horizon  blue,  the  red-robed  Convocation  Chap- 
lain and,  at  last,  beside  the  President,  Marshal  Foch.  A  burst  of 
applause   greeted   him   as   he   mounted    the   platform   and  faced    the 
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assemblage.  Then  President  Judson  motioned  for  silence,  and  the 
Chaplain,  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Kelley,  pronounced  the  invoca- 
tion: 

"In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Amen. 

"O  Father  Almighty,  by  Whom  the  peoples  of  this  earth  are  gathered 
into  nations  and  races,  according  to  each  its  character,  genius,  or  tongue, 
that  thus  along  the  road  of  progress  and  civilization,  by  the  power  of 
patriotism  and  legitimate  emulation,  they  may  advance  toward  Thy 
Light,  bless  those  who  are  here  come  together  in  the  name  of  Learning 
to  honor  with  her  laurels  him  who  has,  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  clashing 
arms  won  our  admiration  and  regard.  O  Lord  and  Leader,  since  this 
Convocation  is  especially  called  to  give  Learning's  tribute  to  one  whose 
exalted  and  intelligent  love  of  country  is  joined  with  an  abiding  love  for 
Thy  name,  one  who  has  exemplified  in  himself  the  virtues  that  are  born 
of  patriotism  and  the  faith  that  overcometh  the  world,  deign  to  bless 
with  Thy  special  benison  the  revered  guest  of  our  nation,  our  state,  our 
city,  our  house,  and  our  hearts.  And  grant  that  we,  who  partake  of 
Thy  love  for  all  Thy  creatures  and  in  particular  for  him,  may  share  with 
Thee  and  with  him  the  bounty  of  Thy  grace.  O  King  of  Nations, 
object  of  their  desires,  cornerstone  of  the  only  lasting  unity  amongst 
them,  Prince  of  Peace,  make  us,  while  not  forgetting  the  virtues  that 
grew  out  of  war,  yet  now  and  for  the  future  desire  only  the  greater  virtues 
that  amity  and  brotherhood  alone  can  produce.  O  Orient  Splendor  of 
Eternal  Love,  Sun  of  Justice,  illumine  the  way  that  our  nation  and  her 
sisters  must  follow  to  reach  the  peace  which  surpasseth  understanding. 
O  Wisdom,  Thou  that  comest  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High,  that 
readiest  from  one  end  to  another,  and  dost  model  and  sweetly  order  all 
things,  teach  our  rulers,  our  friends,  our  erstwhile  enemies,  but  especially 
our  own  hearts,  the  way  of  prudence.     Amen." 

President  Judson  crossed  the  platform  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Presidential  Chair.  "The  degree,"  he  announced  "will  now  be  con- 
ferred. The  candidate  will  be  presented  by  Dean  Henry  Gordon  Gale, 
formerly  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army,  and 
under  command  of  Marshal  Foch  of  France." 

Dean  Gale  rose  and  conducted  Marshal  Foch  before  the  President. 
"Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "on  behalf  of  the  University  Senate,  I  present 
to  you  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  the  late  war,  in  which  the  United  States 
shared,  the  Marshal  of  France,  Ferdinand  Foch." 
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President  Judson  then  conferred  the  degree  with  these  words: 

"Ferdinand  Foch,  Marshal  of  France,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Allied  Armies,  Professor  of  Strategy  and  Tactics  and  author  of  an 
authoritative  work  on  the  principles  of  war,  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  distinguished  teacher  of  the  art  of  war,  greatest  leader  of  men 
in  the  world's  greatest  conflict,  for  these  achievements  and  for  the 
qualities  of  intellect  and  character  that  have  lifted  you  to  the  position 
you  occupy  in  the  world  and  enabled  you  to  conduct  the  armies  of  the 
Allies  to  victory,  on  nomination  of  the  University  Senate,  by  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  confer  upon  you  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  of  this  University  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
thereto  appertaining.  In  token  thereof  I  bestow  upon  you  the  diploma 
and  hood  of  the  degree.  Let  them  be  symbols  of  the  high  honor  in  which 
you  are  held  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  by  all  our  institutions 
of  learning,  many  of  whose  sons  served  eagerly  under  your  inspiring  and 
victorious  command,  and  by  all  true  Americans.  The  names  of  two 
Frenchmen  will  always  be  cherished  in  the  annals  of  our  Republic — 
LaFayette  and  Foch." 

As  the  Marshal  received  his  diploma  and  hood  and  returned  to  his 
seat,  applause  broke  forth  again,  and  continued,  tumultuously,  until  he 
rose  to  bow  his  acknowledgment.  The  organ  played  the  "Marseil- 
laise," then  the  "Alma  Mater,"  then  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner." 
The  Chaplain  closed  the  exercises  with  a  benediction,  and  Marshal 
Foch,  the  dignitaries,  and  the  Faculty  descended  from  the  platform  and 
left  the  hall  to  the  music  of  the  recessional  march:  "Le  Regiment  de 
Sambre  et  Meuse." 

Outside  in  the  street  a  great  crowd  had  gathered,  pressing  against 
the  line  of  the  cavalry  guard  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Marshal  Foch  as  he 
emerged  from  the  Tower  doorway,  entered  his  car,  and  drove  away. 


THE  VISIT  OF  GENERAL  DIAZ 

By  ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  November  21,  the  University  had  the 
honor  of  welcoming  as  guest  His  Excellency  General  Armando  Diaz, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Italian  armies  from  October,  19 17,  to  the 
final  victory. 

With  him  came  the  members  of  his  personal  staff — General  De  Luca, 
Major  Cocconi,  Captain  Huntington,  and  Lieutenant  Prince  Ruspoli; 
Colonel  Buckey  of  the  United  States  Army,  detailed  as  a  representative 
of  the  War  Department  to  accompany  General  Diaz  during  his  stay  in 
the  United  States;  General  Bell;  Captain  Wurtzbaugh;  the  acting 
Royal  Italian  Consul  Chevalier  Dall'Agnol;  Dr.  Pagano,  Chairman  of 
the  Diaz  Reception  Committee  of  the  Italians  of  Chicago;  and  a  number 
of  aides  and  associates. 

At  the  crossing  of  Woodlawn  Avenue  and  the  Midway  the  automo- 
biles of  the  General's  party  were  met  by  a  cavalry  escort,  which  led 
them  up  Woodlawn  Avenue  to  Fifty-eighth  Street.  As  they  turned  at 
that  point  toward  the  campus,  a  battery  stationed  in  the  Circle  began  the 
firing  of  the  salute  appropriate  to  the  coming  of  a  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  Italian  colors  were  flying  from  the  staff  on  Ryerson  Laboratory. 
The  party  drove  between  lines  of  students,  past  the  Circle,  through  Hull 
Court  to  Mitchell  Tower.  There  they  were  met  by  the  University 
Marshal,  who  led  them  to  Hutchinson  Hall,  where  they  were  welcomed 
by  President  Judson  and  introduced  to  Mrs.  Judson  and  to  representa- 
tives of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  members  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments. 

An  academic  procession  was  then  formed.  At  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession came  two  standard-bearers,  one  carrying  an  Italian  flag,  the 
other  carrying  the  American  flag  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Ambulance  Company,  which  served  under  General  Diaz  on  the  Piave. 
Then  came  marshals  and  aides,  then  members  of  the  faculties,  in  cap  and 
gown,  then  the  official  party,  with  President  Judson  and  General  Diaz 
in  the  positions  of  honor. 

Meanwhile  a  large  audience  had  gathered  in  Mandel  Hall.  Invita- 
tions had  been  sent  to  some  sixteen  hundred  people,  including  the  trus- 
tees and  members  of  the  faculties,  all   ex-service  men  registered  as 
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students,  all  students  enrolled  in  the  Italian  courses,  all  students  who  went 
to  Italy  in  the  summer  of  192 1  as  members  of  the  party  organized  by 
the  Italy  America  Society,  and  some  fifty  members  of  the  Diaz  Recep- 
tion Committee  of  the  Italians  of  Chicago.  A  large  trophy  composed  of 
Italian  and  American  flags  and  the  University  coat-of-arms  decorated 
the  rear  wall  of  the  stage. 

As  the  procession  entered  the  hall,  an  orchestra  played  the  Italian 
national  air,  the  "Marcia  Reale."  After  all  were  seated,  President  Judson 
introduced  as  the  first  speaker  Professor  Merriam,  who  served  in  Italy 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war  as  commissioner  for  the  United  States 
Committee  on  Public  Information.  After  the  conclusion  of  Professor 
Merriam's  address,  President  Judson  extended  to  General  Diaz  the 
official  welcome  of  the  University,  and  presented  him  with  a  Memorial, 
very  beautifully  illuminated  in  the  style  of  Italian  manuscripts  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  engrossed  on  vellum,  in  the  form  of  a  little  book 
bound  in  a  cover  of  maroon  leather. 

Prolonged  applause  greeted  General  Diaz  as  he  rose  to  reply,  and 
applause  again  and  again  interrupted  his  address.  He  spoke  in  Italian, 
slowly  and  very  clearly,  his  fine  voice  carrying  perfectly  to  the  rear  of 
the  hall.  After  each  sentence,  and  sometimes  within  a  sentence,  he 
paused,  and  what  he  had  said  was  translated  by  his  aide,  Captain  Hunt- 
ington, who  stood  near  him. 

After  the  applause  which  followed  the  address  of  General  Diaz,  the 
audience  rose  and  sang  a  stanza  of  the  "Star- Spangled  Banner." 

President  Judson  then  expressed  the  feeling  of  those  present  in  the 
simple  concluding  words:  "Our  guest  is  not  merely  a  great  general,  but 
he  is  a  real  man,  through  and  through." 

The  procession  then  formed  again  and  moved  to  Hutchinson  Hall, 
where  an  informal  reception  was  held,  and  tea  was  served  by  Mrs. 
Judson,  assisted  by  other  ladies,  to  the  members  of  the  General's  party 
and  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  University  faculties. 

President  Judson  then  accompanied  General  Diaz  to  his  automobile, 
and  the  visitors  drove  away  amid  applause  from  the  crowd  which  had 
collected  around  Mitchell  Tower. 

Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  General  Diaz  will  remember 
him  as  a  man  whose  face  and  voice  and  manner  revealed  much  of  the 
secret  of  his  mastery  of  science  and  of  men.  Keen-eyed,  alert  in  interest, 
swift  in  thought,  clear-voiced,  modest,  courteous,  with  a  smile  of  deep 
kindliness,  he  was  indeed  a  great  man  and  "a  real  man,  through  and 
through." 
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The  address  of  Professor  Merriam  was  as  follows: 

"I  am  here  today  to  say  only  a  few  words,  not  because  our  guest, 
General  Diaz,  could  not  say  these  things,  but  because  in  all  probability 
he  will  not. 

"  When  I  had  the  honor,  some  three  years  ago,  to  be  a  guest  at  the 
table  of  General  Diaz,  I  asked  him  at  that  time  if  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  send  to  America  some  of  the  many  distinguished  military  and  naval 
officers  who  had  performed  such  marvelous  feats  in  Italy,  but  of  whose 
work,  in  the  hurry  and  stress  of  the  war,  Americans  were  not  fully 
informed.  To  my  surprise,  General  Diaz  replied  to  me:  'Perhaps  that 
might  be  too  much  like  advertising;  the  Americans  might  think  that 
I  was  a  Barnum.'  So  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  are 
the  Italians  the  most  modest  people  in  the  world,  but  that  General  Diaz, 
as  their  military  leader,  is  the  most  modest  man  whom  I  have  ever  had 
the  honor  to  meet. 

"The  achievements  of  General  Diaz  stretch  along  a  weary  way  of 
one  year,  running  from  the  battle  of  Caporetto  to  the  battle  of  Vittorio 
Veneto.  It  was  a  year  marked  by  political  and  military  accomplish- 
ment, I  think,  unparalleled  or  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  warfare. 
The  battle  of  Caporetto  was  a  crushing  defeat  for  Italy,  but  it  was  not 
a  defeat  caused  by  lack  of  military  skill  or  science,  but  a  defeat  caused 
by  propaganda  and  declining  morale.  On  November  8,  when  the 
terrible  tide  of  rout  and  defeat  had  finally  been  stayed  at  the  Piave 
River — an  incredible  place  for  a  stand — General  Diaz  was  given  com- 
mand of  a  broken  and  defeated  army  and  of  a  humiliated  and  disap- 
pointed nation.  Within  six  months  General  Diaz  had  wrought  one  of 
the  many  miracles  of  the  world's  greatest  war.  He  had  transformed 
a  broken  army  into  a  victorious  fighting  machine.  Being  a  civilian, 
I  cannot  of  course  but  be  profoundly  impressed  with  his  ability  to 
inspire,  to  invigorate,  and  to  hearten  once  more  the  Italian  people  and  the 
Italian  army. 

"An  army  without  a  heart,  whatever  its  numbers  or  whatever  its 
equipment,  cannot  fight;  but  an  army  with  a  heart  such  as  that  which 
General  Diaz  placed  in  the  Italian  soldier  is  an  army  that  cannot  be 
overcome.  And  the  Italian  government  itself  was  mindful  of  these 
qualities,  for  it  chose  a  man  who  had  demonstrated  in  his  previous 
experience,  in  the  African  campaigns,  and  in  work  upon  the  Italian 
front  for  two  years,  those  very  qualities  of  leadership.  General  Diaz, 
as  the  saying  goes  in  Italy,  was  always  going  about  among  the  common 
private  soldiers,  asking  them,  "What  of  your  family?    How  about  the 
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wife?  What  of  the  children?"  In  the  most  common  and  simple 
manner  he  evidenced  an  interest  in  their  welfare. 

"He  re-equipped  an  army  that  had  lost  two  thousand  guns;  he 
re-provisioned  an  army  that  had  directly  behind  its  lines  one-third  of 
the  orain  supply  of  Italy,  all  of  which  had  been  lost.  He  re-equipped 
and  reorganized  the  Italian  army.  If  General  Diaz  had  stopped  then 
and  there  and  retired  from  the  military  field,  his  name  would  be  written 
in  letters  of  fire  in  Italian  history.  We  in  American  history  can  look 
back  and  see  in  our  fortunes  a  period  not  unlike  that  through  which 
Italy  was  passing.  The  shadow  of  Caporetto  and  the  winter  that 
followed  were  not  unlike  the  days  through  which  Washington  passed 
in  the  year  of  Valley  Forge.  And  like  Washington,  General  Diaz  was 
not  only  the  strategic  leader  of  his  army,  but  its  heart  and  soul  as  well. 

"The  second  stage  in  General  Diaz'  military  achievements  was  in 
the  battle  of  the  Piave,  and  this  was  a  more  difficult  feat.  An  army 
and  a  people  holding  a  position  which  military  experts  said  was  inde- 
fensible, on  the  Piave  River,  was  awaiting  the  attack  of  a  successful  and 
expectant  foe.  The  plans  of  the  German  General,  Ludendorff,  contem- 
plated the  elimination  of  Italy  by  one  hammer  blow  in  the  summer  of 
1918.  The  German  military  organization  had  visioned — yes,  more  than 
visioned;  it  was  the  next  step  in  a  carefully  calculated  military  plan, 
whereby  Italy  would  follow  Russia  out  of  the  war,  and  in  which  the 
treaty  of  Brest  Litovsk  would  be  followed  by  another  treaty  of,  let  us 
say,  Rome,  by  which  Italy  should  be  humiliated  and  destroyed  as  a 
first-class  power. 

"An  attack  was  made  along  a  line  of  four  hundred  miles,  and  for  days 
the  battle  hung  in  doubt.  There  was  a  moment  when  among  the  heights 
of  Montello  it  was  said  that  if  the  Austrian  armies,  having  come  across 
the  river  and  up  the  height,  had  been  able  to  go  down  for  half  a  mile  on 
the  other  side  of  the  height  they  had  come  up,  they  might  have  been  able 
to  win  the  battle  and  drive  Italy  from  the  war. 

"It  was  in  those  days  that  General  Diaz  demonstrated  not  only  the 
power  to  inspire  an  army,  but  that  courage,  that  willingness  to  take  a 
chance,  without  which  military  genius  has  never  won  its  highest  honors. 
When  the  Austrian  forces  were  finally  driven  back,  as  they  actually  were, 
there  were  upon  the  Italian  line,  I  was  informed  by  General  Diaz,  but  two 
divisions  in  reserve.  He  had  thrown  his  entire  army  at  the  critical 
point,  and  after  dubious  days  and  hours  of  battling  and  struggling,  he 
had  driven  back  the  blow  of  the  Austrians  and  crushed  the  plan  of 
Ludendorff. 
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"If  that  had  not  happened,  as  General  Diaz  finally  worked  it  out — if 
L  udendorff  had  won — then  some  forty  or  fifty  Austrian  divisions  would 
have  been  swung  around  to  the  Western  Front,  and  just  about 
July,  or  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chateau  Thierry  in  France, 
these  forty  or  fifty  Austrian  divisions  would  have  arrived  to  reinforce 
the  German  troops.  We  do  not  know  and  it  is  idle  to  guess  what  the 
result  would  have  been,  but  undoubtedly  it  would  have  prolonged  the 
war  by  months  and  years;  would  have  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
Italian  soldiers;  and  would  have  increased  the  fatalities  in  the  American 
army  by  a  number  one  shudders  to  think  of. 

"The  final  stage  in  the  plans  of  His  Excellency,  General  Diaz,  was 
seen  in  the  battle  of  Vittorio  Veneto.  General  Diaz  evidently  inherited 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Roman  General,  Fabius,  who  has 
given  the  name  to  Fabian  tactics.  He  did  not  follow  up  the  Austrian 
offensive,  because  he  was  not  ready.  He  did  not  follow  up  the  stroke 
until  he  knew  that  his  stroke  was  likely  to  win. 

"Another  thing  that  General  Diaz  was  famed  for  among  the  Italians 
was  his  remarkable  information  service.  He  had  what  has  become  a 
characteristic  among  university  professors — he  was  fond  of  facts.  He 
collected  them  and  he  analyzed  them  and  also  utilized  them.  With  a 
military  and  dramatic  fitness  that  characterized  his  signal  leadership  of 
army  and  nation,  General  Diaz  postponed  his  offensive  thrust  until  the 
birthday  of  Caporetto.  Exactly  one  year  from  October  24 — from  the 
date  of  the  national  humiliation— the  Italian  army  was  launched  forward 
over  the  river  and  against  the  foe. 

"  I  have  not  time,  nor  am  I  competent,  to  discuss  the  military  strategy 
of  this  great  battle,  but  in  the  main  it  consisted  of  three  simple  strokes — 
a  violent  pressure  to  the  left  over  in  the  mountain  regions;  then  when  this 
was  seen  to  succeed,  a  thrust  across  the  river  to  the  right,  which  went 
clear  through;  and  then  another  thrust  to  the  left,  behind  the  enemy's 
forces  in  the  mountains. 

"The  result  was  not  only  a  victory  but  a  rout.  The  Austrian 
military  power  in  the  final  issue  was  practically  destroyed.  Some 
600,000  prisoners  were  taken.  It  became  a  question  whether  they  cared 
to  take  prisoners  at  all  or  not.  Some  5,000  guns  were  captured,  and  the 
Austrian  military  resistance  was  destroyed.  The  battle  of  Vittorio  Veneto 
practically  ended  the  war,  because  it  became  perfectly  evident  that  in 
another  campaign  it  would  be  simply  the  march  of  the  Italian  army 
through  Austria  around  to  the  back  door  of  Germany.  Then  there  would 
have  been  not  only  a  Western  Front  but  also  a  Southeastern  Front. 
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From  that  moment  the  victory  of  the  Allies  was  secure,  and  it  was 
reasonably  certain  that  the  victory  would  fall  not  in  the  spring  and 
summer  campaign  of  19 19  but  in  the  autumn  of  19 18. 

"My  time  has  expired;  I  only  wish  to  say,  as  a  civilian,  that  much 
as  I  am  impressed  by  the  military  achievements  of  General  Diaz,  I 
cannot  upon  this  occasion  but  be  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact  that, 
man  of  military  genius  as  he  is,  master  of  military  science  and  art  in  all 
its  phases  and  sides,  this  great  General — as  he  calls  himself,  uomo  di 
guerra  (a  man  of  war) — this  great  military  genius  comes  to  this  country 
in  what  our  hearts  teach  us  to  hope  is  a  glorious  mission  of  peace." 

After  Professor  Merriam's  address,  President  Judson  spoke  as  follows: 

"We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  there  is  too  little  knowledge  in  this 
country  of  the  great  part  which  Italy  played  in  the  late  war.  I  believe 
this  to  be  an  erroneous  idea.  All  intelligent  Americans  are  well  informed 
on  certain  matters.  One  of  these  is  that  the  great  struggle  for  the  liberty 
of  the  world  would  not  have  been  victorious  without  the  best  effort  of 
all  the  allied  nations.  Another  is  that  no  one  of  these  nations  alone 
is  entitled  to  the  sole  credit  of  winning  the  war.  Another  is  that  the 
war  would  certainly  have  been  lost,  had  not  Italy  thrown  into  the  contest 
her  great  force  and  her  splendid  idealism. 

"We  all  watched  with  intense  interest  a  brilliant  campaign  in  the 
mountains  under  the  most  tremendous  difficulties  of  terrain.  The 
temporary  disaster  which  threatened  the  collapse  of  the  Italian  armies 
was  quite  analogous  to  the  great  battle  that  came  to  the  Allied  forces 
in  France  in  the  spring  of  1918.  Few  things  in  the  history  of  the  war 
were  more  inspiring  than  that  heroic  stand  on  the  Piave  River  and  the 
painstaking  reconstruction  of  the  Italian  forces,  and  finally  the  sweeping 
and  overwhelming  victory  of  the  Italian  armies  in  the  autumn  of  19 18. 

"An  ambulance  unit  of  the  University  of  Chicago  shared  active 
work  on  the  Piave  front,  and  the  flag  given  to  that  unit  by  members  of 
the  University,  which  flag  had  its  baptism  of  fire  in  the  Italian  fines, 
is  here  today,  having  been  restored  to  the  University  of  Chicago  by 
those  who  bore  it,  as  a  mute  witness  of  the  slight  share  which  the  Univer- 
sity was  proud  to  have  in  the  work  of  those  heroic  armies. 

"All  Americans  know  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  Italian  armies 
after  Caporetto  and  the  wonderful  operations  which  made  that  restored 
army  in  the  end  irresistible,  were  due  to  the  military  genius  and  the 
moral  force  and  the  tireless  and  devoted  energy  of  the  Generalissimo  of 
those  armies. 
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"We  have  him  as  our  guest  today.  In  honoring  him  as  our  guest, 
we  honor,  too,  the  entire  Italian  nation,  for  whose  sacrifices  and  whose 
devotion  in  the  Great  War  all  Americans  have  unstinted  admiration. 

"A  memorial,  expressing  our  admiration  for  the  great  leadership 
which  made  the  final  victory  possible,  has  been  engrossed,  and  I  shall 
have  the  honor  of  presenting  this  memorial  to  our  guest  as  expressing 
the  sincere  and  loyal  friendship  which  the  University  feels  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Italian  military  forces  and  for  the  great 
nation  which  he  represents. 

"Your  Excellency,  in  presenting  to  you  this  memorial,  I  beg  you 
with  it  to  carry  the  complete  friendship,  the  highest  admiration,  and  the 
greatest  good  will  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  yourself  and  for  Italy. 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  reading  the  memorial,  engrossed  as  it  is,  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  the  Generalissimo  of  the  Italian  forces. 

"  'The  University  of  Chicago  to  His  Excellency  Armando  Diaz, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Italian  Armies,  Greeting! 

"  'Greeting  to  you  for  the  superb  organization  and  the  dauntless 
courage  of  the  defense  upon  the  Piave,  whereby  you  saved  not  only 
Italy,  but  the  whole  Allied  cause.  Greeting  to  you  for  the  achievement 
of  the  overwhelming  final  victory,  whereby  you  insured  and  sealed  the 
triumph  of  that  cause.  Greeting  to  you  as  the  Commander  under  whom 
a  company  of  our  own  University  of  Chicago  men  were  proud  to  serve. 
Their  banner,  woven  in  the  love  and  hope  of  this  community,  borne  by 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Piave,  treasured  now  among  our  chiefest  treas- 
ures, rejoices  to  salute  you. 

"  'Greeting  to  you  for  what  you  are  and  for  the  great  service  you  have 
rendered;  and  for  your  share  in  the  momentous  conference  that  has 
called  you  to  our  shores.  Greeting  through  you  to  the  noble  nation 
that  you  represent,  from  which  there  comes  to  us  so  much  of  that  which 
we  hold  dearest  and  finest  in  life.  Be  assured,  Your  Excellency,  that  you 
are  deeply  welcome  as  our  guest.  May  you,  remembering  this  hour, 
know  that  the  same  memory  dwells  with  us  in  cordial  gratitude  and  in 
uplifting   honor.' " 

President  Judson  then  continued: 

"  General  Diaz,  I  know,  would  like  to  shake  you  each  by  the  hand, 
but  we  are  sparing  him  this  Yankee  way  of  celebration.  I  am  therefore 
presenting  him  to  you  together,  and  I  know  to  your  homage  and  admira- 
tion. I  present  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Italian  Armies,  General 
Diaz." 
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General  Diaz  spoke  through  his  interpreter,  Captain  Huntington, 
as  follows: 

"I  would  indeed  be  glad  to  shake  hands  with  each  of  you,  but  if  I 
should  try  to  do  so  I  might  find  myself  in  the  condition  of  a  Horatius 
against  a  thousand  Curiatii.  I  confess  that  though  I  have  been  in  two 
wars,  though  I  have  been  twice  wounded  and  have  faced  many  dangers, 
this,  perhaps,  would  be  beyond  my  power.  Accept,  therefore,  a  spiritual 
handshake. 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  the  reception  given  me  here 
today,  nor  how  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  honor  done  me 
in  a  gathering  which  is  high  above  human  miseries — in  a  gathering  of 
savants. 

"Our  war  has  been  discussed  here  with  much  greater  knowledge  than 
I  could  have  expected.  This  shows  that  a  doctor  of  laws  or  a  doctor  of 
letters  may  also  be  a  man  who  knows  a  good  deal  about  military  matters. 
It  is  something  like  going  back  to  ancient  times.  Once  upon  a  time  men 
were  encyclopaedic.  They  were  at  the  same  time  legislators,  soldiers, 
educators,  and  merchants.  Then,  with  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  press 
came,  and  various  degrees  were  invented. 

"To  you,  who  are  persons  of  culture  and  understanding,  I  can  speak 
with  great  directness.  When  I  think  of  the  long  war  of  Italy,  of  the 
moments  of  sorrow  and  the  moments  of  recovery,  I  see  through  it  all 
just  one  origin:  the  human  heart.  And  I  would  call  to  your  attention 
and  to  your  meditation  the  powers  of  this  human  heart.  When  the 
heart  is  kept  at  its  true  value  there  are  no  difficulties  that  cannot  be 
surmounted. 

"During  the  war,  all  armies  had  moments  of  depression.  Of  Italy's 
sad  moment  much  has  been  said,  perhaps  because  when  it  came  the  full 
import  of  its  danger  was  realized.  Well,  Italy  deserved  more  faith, 
and  she  proved  it. 

"Let  me  tell  you  some  stories  that  are  worth  your  thought.  One  day 
when  I  was  commanding  an  army  corps,  before  Caporetto,  I  met  a  gray- 
haired  soldier,  well  on  in  years.  I  asked  him  why  he  had  enlisted  at  such 
an  advanced  age,  and  he  replied:  "I  have  lost  my  wife,  and  I  have  three 
sons  at  the  front.  I  am  going  to  join  the  youngest,  so  that  his  heart 
shall  be  strong  and  he  may  do  his  duty  fully."  Such  hearts  could  not 
tremble,  and  I  knew  they  would  not. 

"The  women  of  Feltre — a  little  town  above  Mount  Grappa,  a  little 
town  which  after  Caporetto  had  been  occupied  by  the  Austrians — the 
women  of  Feltre  had  remained  in  their  homes  with  the  old  men  and  the 
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children.  They  were  nearly  in  the  range  of  fire,  their  town  had  been 
nearly  destroyed,  all  resources  had  been  taken  away.  Even  the  bed- 
linen  had  been  taken  from  the  sick  and  the  dying.  All  window-panes 
had  been  taken  to  Austria,  so  that  many  died  of  cold.  But  those  women 
never  lost  their  faith.  At  night  they  used  to  sing  a  song  in  which  they 
invoked  Mount  Grappa  as  a  symbol  of  their  mother-country.  And 
when  we  broke  through  the  enemy  lines,  these  women  took  up  arms 
and  were  the  first  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  their  town.  So  much 
for  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  Italy. 

"And  I  have  been  told  also  that  the  women  of  Trieste,  who  were 
under  Austrian  dominion,  at  a  time  when  every  manifestation  of  Italian 
nationality  was  a  crime,  sewed  in  silence  certain  pieces  of  cloth,  some  red, 
some  white,  and  some  green,  one  piece  separate  from  the  other;  and 
while  they  sewed,  they  thought  of  Italy.  And  when,  on  the  third  of 
November,  the  Italian  torpedo  boat  destroyer  Aiidace  entered  the  port 
of  Trieste,  the  pieces  of  red  and  white  and  green  were  put  together  in  a 
few  moments,  and  given,  a  tri-colored  flag,  to  that  vessel. 

"And  those  same  women — let  me  tell  you  another  story,  simpler 
still.  They  used  to  defy  the  Austrian  police  on  public  festivities.  The 
women  and  children  used  to  carry  each  a  parasol.  Of  these  parasols, 
many  were  white,  many  green,  and  many  red.  At  the  balconies,  when 
the  Austrian  troops  went  by,  the  red,  white,  and  green  were  close  together 
so  that  the  whole  city  was  decked  in  the  Italian  colors.  You  could  not 
doubt  the  heart  of  such  people. 

"When  I  took  command,  I  said  in  my  first  order,  'I  rely  upon  the 
faith  and  the  self-abnegation  of  all.'  And  I  was  right.  In  fact,  those 
young  men  of  the  class  of  1899,  those  mere  boys  of  whom  Dr.  Merriam 
spoke,  were  heroes.  On  the  banks  of  the  Piave,  on  two  shell-battered 
walls,  one  can  still  read  two  inscriptions.  On  one  wall  is  written:  'On 
the  Piave,  all  heroes,  or  all  dead.'  And  on  the  other  wall  is  written:  'It 
is  better  to  live  one  day  as  a  lion  than  a  hundred  years  as  a  sheep.' 

"Such  were  the  tenets  of  thousands;  and  such  are  the  eternal 
principles  of  war.  The  science  of  war  includes  morale  as  well  as  military 
technique.  I  remember  that  during  the  battle  of  the  Piave  our  soldiers 
went  into  the  fight  with  their  rifles  and  their  guns  covered  with  flowers. 
And  their  victory  made  possible,  four  months  later,  the  final  battle  of 
Vittorio  Veneto. 

"The  whole  plan  of  that  battle  was  based  on  crossing  the  river  and 
breaking  through  the  enemy  lines.  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  great  mistake 
to  begin  a  battle  by  crossing  a  river.     Perhaps  those  who  told  me  this 
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did  not  know  of  the  preparations  that  had  been  made.  When  the  battle 
had  been  won,  I  said  to  them :  '  Sometimes  a  battle  can  be  won  even  by 
crossing  a  river.'     But  that  is  just  an  anecdote. 

"I  wish  only  to  assert  here  today  that  Italy  is  proud  of  having  done 
her  duty.  She  has  done  her  military  duty  in  war,  she  has  done  her 
humanitarian  duty  since  the  war.  During  the  war  Italy  did  indeed 
receive  help  from  the  Allies,  but  she  also  gave  help.  She  sent  a  strong 
army  corps  and  80,000  labor-troops  to  France.  She  sent  troops  to 
Russia  and  to  Siberia.  She  sent  troops  to  Macedonia  and  to  Palestine. 
She  organized  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Czecho-Slovak  army,  40,000  men. 
She  organized  a  Roumanian  division.  She  did  all  she  could  in  favor 
of  her  allies. 

"And  in  humanitarian  service  she  has  done  even  more.  Although 
Italy,  reduced  in  food  rations,  had  meat  only  two  days  a  week,  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  Austria  needed  supplies,  Italy  was  the  first  to 
send  them.  And  when  Austria,  our  enemy,  let  us  know  that  her  children 
were  dying,  Italy  sent  for  a  great  number  of  them,  and  Italian  mothers 
opened  their  arms  to  the  children  of  their  enemies. 

"Italy  was  not  alone  in  these  labors  of  war  and  of  welfare;  and  here 
I  am  proud  to  declare  that  Italy  remembers  and  appreciates  what  Amer- 
ica did.  Italy  knows  that  America  sent  powerful  help  to  the  Allied  Front 
— American  divisions,  one  hundred  of  them  at  the  last,  and  great  masses 
of  supplies.  Italy  remembers  with  gratitude  that  besides  an  American 
regiment  there  came  to  Italy  American  help  of  every  kind.  She  saw 
American  women  tending  her  wounded  and  her  sick,  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  coming  in  a  thousand  ways  to  her  help.  She  saw  help  given 
by  the  organization  of  various  posts  of  supply  service,  by  propaganda 
in  every  form,  and  by  a  continual  manifestation  of  sympathy  which  is 
still  alive  in  the  hearts  of  Italians. 

"It  has  been  said,  and  justly,  that  all  the  Allies  shared  in  the  winning 
of  the  victory.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question:  If  Italy  and 
America  had  not  come  into  the  war,  what  would  have  happened  ?  Let 
us  meditate  on  the  gravity  of  the  situation  as  it  would  then  have  been, 
and  on  the  service  of  our  two  countries.  Italy  and  America  entered  the 
war  for  the  great  principles  of  idealism  and  humanity.  Italy  and  America 
think  alike  and  feel  alike;  and  they  approach  in  mutual  sympathy  the 
great  problem  of  peace.     And  my  message  today  is  a  message  of  peace. 

"Above  all,  before  disarming  our  hands,  we  must  disarm  our  souls 
and  our  spirits.  When  hearts  are  calm,  when  passions  are  extinguished, 
then  weapons  will  fall  of  themselves  from  our  hands. 
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"And  it  is  the  intellectual  classes  in  particular  who  must  accom- 
plish this  work.  I  know  that  you  all  feel  this  duty,  and  I  know  that  you 
will  be  apostles  of  peace.  I  have  a  great  faith  in  the  future  of  humanity. 
I  have  a  great  faith  in  the  development  of  justice  and  civilization, 
because  all  that  is  great,  beautiful,  and  good  cannot  perish. 

"I  will  end  by  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
my  thanks  to  all  who  have  joined  in  this  reception.  Let  me  say  again 
that  one  of  my  own  greatest  aspirations,  and  one  of  the  greatest  aspira- 
tions of  Italy,  is  that  the  intellectual  classes  of  our  two  nations  may  know 
each  other,  may  appreciate  each  other,  and  may  love  each  other.  Come, 
therefore,  to  visit  Italy,  and  you  will  find  there  honest  and  friendly 
hearts  and  open  arms.  Unite  your  hearts  to  ours,  unite  your  hands  to 
ours,  and  we  will  render  together  good  service  to  humanity." 


THE  NEW  CLUBHOUSE  OF  THE 
QUADRANGLE  CLUB 

The  building  which  is  now  being  erected  as  the  new  home  for  the 
Quadrangle  Club  at  the  southeast  corner  of  57th  Street  and  Uni- 
versity Avenue  will  be  in  what  may  be  loosely  described  as  the  English 
domestic  style  of  architecture.  This  gives  a  certain  freedom  in  treat- 
ment that  is  adapted  to  the  informal  and  semi-domestic  use  to  which 
the  building  will  be  put,  and  yet  does  not  afford  too  great  a  contrast 
with  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  buildings  of  the  University  across 
University  Avenue.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  of  a  prevailing  dark 
red  color  with  an  intermixture  of  a  dark  purple.  The  trim  will  be  of  the 
gray  Indiana  limestone  of  which  the  University  buildings  are  con- 
structed ;  large  stone  bay  windows  running  the  full  height  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  south  and  arches  of  stone  on  the  north  will  add  lightness 
and  variety  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  building.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Howard  Shaw. 

The  clubhouse  will  have  three  floors,  together  with  a  basement  under 
the  east  portion  of  the  building.  This  basement  will  contain  the  laundry 
and  a  large  amount  of  space  for  general  storage  purposes.  The  first 
floor  is  almost  upon  a  level  with  the  sidewalk.  The  main  entrance 
is  on  the  north  or  57th  Street  side.  One  may  enter  the  building  through 
either  of  two  sets  of  doors  opening  into  a  large  square  lobby  with  a 
floor  of  blue  stone  flagging.  The  walls  are  of  a  rough  sand-finished 
plaster;  the  casings  of  the  doors  and  the  other  trim  are  of  stone.  Open- 
ing from  the  farther  side  of  the  lobby  is  a  large  door,  with  a  broad  corridor 
which  gives  access  through  the  building  to  the  south  side  and  out  to  the 
tennis  courts.  On  one  side  of  this  corridor  are  the  club  offices  and 
telephone  booths,  and  on  the  other  is  a  large  card  room.  To  the  east 
of  the  main  entrance  lobby  is  a  suite  of  three  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
women  guests  of  the  club;  also  to  the  east  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building  are  the  locker  rooms  and  shower  baths  for  the  use  of  the  tennis 
players;  provision  has  also  been  made  for  extra  locker  space,  if  need 
be,  on  the  floor  below,  with  direct  access  thereto  from  the  shower-bath 
room.  The  servants'  quarters  and  the  storage  rooms  for  provisions 
are  in  the  east^and  northeast  portions  of  this  floor.     At  the  west,  or 
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University  Avenue  side  of  the  lobby  is  a  large  billiard  room  45  feet 
long  by  33  feet  broad,  with  room  for  eight  billiard  tables.  The  floor 
of  this  room  is  of  concrete,  the  walls  are  of  faced  brick  and  the  ceiling  is 
of  a  sand-finished  plaster.  At  the  north  end  of  the  room  is  a  large  fire- 
place with  the  same  blue  stone  flagging  that  is  used  in  the  entrance  lobby. 
This,  together  with  a  large  bay  window  with  a  raised  floor  at  the  south 
end  breaks  what  might  otherwise  have  perhaps  been  too  square  an  effect 
and  gives  a  distinct  individuality  to  the  room. 

Immediately  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  the  broad  stone 
staircase  with  wrought-iron  railing  which  leads  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
clubhouse.  Arriving  on  the  second  floor  one  finds  one's  self  in  a  large, 
marble-floored  gallery  running  from  east  to  west  through  the  middle  of 
the  building.  The  general  lounge  of  the  club  occupies  the  entire  west 
end  of  this  floor.  The  walls  are  covered  with  an  oak  paneling  which 
runs  from  floor  to  ceiling;  across  the  ceiling  are  two  oak  beams.  As 
in  the  billiard  room  below,  there  is  a  large  recessed  fireplace  at  the  north 
end  of  the  room,  balanced  by  a  broad  bay  window  at  the  south  end. 
Opening  off  the  lounge  and  on  either  side  of  the  gallery  are  card  rooms 
and  writing-rooms.  At  the  east  end  of  the  gallery  is  the  dining-room, 
substantially  52  feet  long  by  35  feet  broad.  This  room  also  has  an 
oak-beamed  ceiling,  and  the  walls  are  paneled  to  a  height  of  seven  feet; 
above  the  paneling  the  walls  are  of  stone.  An  added  attraction  is  given  to 
the  room  by  a  large  fireplace  on  the  north  wall;  on  the  south  side  is  a 
stone  bay  window  with  casement  windows  looking  over  the  tennis  courts. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  dining-room  the  floor  is  raised  to  a  height 
of  thirty  inches  to  form  a  separate  breakfast  room.  This  room  can  also 
be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  stage  whenever  the  clubhouse  is  used 
for  concerts  or  dramatic  entertainments,  and  with  this  end  in  view  a 
separate  entrance  has  been  provided  to  the  room  from  a  corridor  running 
along  the  side  of  the  dining-room.  To  provide  for  private  dinner 
parties  there  is  a  separate  dining-room  22  feet  long  and  18  feet  broad. 
This  has  independent  connection  with  the  kitchen  and  is  directly  acces- 
sible from  the  second-floor  lobby.  The  northeast  corner  of  the  second 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  kitchen  and  serving  equipment.  The  kitchen 
will  be  provided  with  a  gas  range  of  a  size  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
club;  steam  tables  and  cookers,  sterilizing  dishwashers,  and  other 
appliances  necessary  to  a  modern  cafe  service  will  also  be  installed. 

One  of  the  most  popular  parts  of  the  present  clubhouse  is,  in  summer, 
the  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  building.  Were  it  adequately  heated, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  equally  popular  in  winter.     This 
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feature  has  been  duplicated  with  improvements  in  the  new  building. 
Between  the  dining-room  and  the  card  room  and  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  south-central  part  of  the  second  floor  is  a  glazed  porch  36  feet 
long  by  22  feet  broad.  In  summer  three  sides  of  the  porch  may  be 
screened  and  thrown  open  to  the  air.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
heating  it  in  winter,  and  this,  together  with  the  fireplace  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  ought  to  make  it  a  very  attractive  sun  parlor. 

In  later  years  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  present  club- 
house has  been  its  inadequacy  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  persons 
at  the  club  entertainments.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  this 
weakness  so  far  as  possible  in  the  new  building.  With  this  end  in  view, 
the  partitions  between  the  dining-room  and  the  rooms  which  adjoin  it 
on  the  west,  namely,  the  private  dining-room,  the  gallery,  and  the 
sun  porch,  have  all  been  made  removable.  This  gives  the  possibility 
of  using  a  considerable  portion  of  these  rooms  as  added  seating  space 
from  which  the  stage  at  the  east  end  of  the  dining-room  is  in  full  view. 

The  third  floor  is  entirely  given  over  to  sleeping  quarters  for  club 
members.  There  are  twenty-two  rooms  on  this  floor.  In  five  corners 
of  the  building  the  rooms  have  been  arranged  en  suite.  In  addition 
to  the  five  suites  there  are  twelve  single  rooms,  each  room  or  suite  being 
equipped  with  its  own  bathroom. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY- 
THIRD  CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  Twenty-third  Con- 
vocation was  held  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  Tuesday,  December  20, 
at  4:00  p.m.  The  Convocation  Address, 
"The  Humanities  and  the  Trend  of 
Education,"  was  delivered  by  Gordon 
Jennings  Laing,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  award  of  honors  was  as  follows: 
Honorable  mention  for  excellence  in  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  to:   Richard 
Herman    Bauer,   Lars   Mathias   DeWet 
Carlson,  Helene  Friese,  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Galinsky,  Joseph  Telser  Goldberg,  Bryce 
Leland  Hamilton,  Helen  Catherine  Hay- 
den,     Florence    Louise    Heden,     Lydia 
Catherine    Hoeppner,     George    Hiding, 
Ralph    Ernest    Huston,    Joseph    Dewey 
Lipkin,       Frances       Morris,       Blanche 
McCauley,    Harold    John    McCormick, 
Anne  Protheroe,  Carl  William  Rothert, 
Lucille  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  Sydney  Stein, 
Jr.,  Neva  Helen  Teeters,  Lewis  Edgar 
Tindall,  John  Laurens  Van  Zant.     The 
Bachelor's  Degree  with  Honors:   Gordon 
Willson  Bonner,  Albert  Zolotkoff  Carr, 
Benjamin    Burton    Cox,    Esther    Davis, 
Cedric  George  Dredge,  Margaret  Pulse 
Evans,  Robert  Hermann  Gasch,  Merlie 
Lamborn,  Marion  Catherine  Lydon,  Abe 
Matheson,  Alice  Thompson  Paine,  Philip 
Jack  Rosenbloom,  Americo  Colon  Serra, 
Ruth     Marian     Skinner,     Alice     Sarah 
Young,    Eugene    Ziskind.     Honors    for 
excellence  in  particular  departments  of 
the     Senior     Colleges:      Chang     Kong 
Chuang,    Chemistry,    Benjamin    Burton 
Cox,    Geology,    Lucille    Mary    Current, 
English,  Esther  Davis,  Cliemistry,  Cedric 
George  Dredge,  Political  Economy,  Mar- 
garet Pulse  Evans,  English,  Shao  Yuen 
Kiang,     Comparative    Religion,    Marion 
Catherine  Lydon,  History,  Alice  Thomp- 
son Paine,  English,  Ruth  Marian  Skinner, 
Psychology  and  Philosophy,  Ruth  Streitz, 
Sociology,  Ernest  Sulkers,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Eugene  Ziskind,  Anatomy. 

Election  of  associate  members  to 
Sigma  Xi:  Charles  Albert  Beckwith, 
Delzie    Demaree,    Beulah    Pearl   Ennis, 


Richard  Foster  Flint,  Otto  Maximilian 
Helff,  Harald  Groth  Oxholm  Hoick, 
William  Drumm  Johnston,  Hilsie  Elsie 
Jurgens,  Forrest  Alexander  Kerr,  Frank 
Armon  Melton,  Charles  James  Merriam, 
John  Irwin  Moore,  Andrew  McNally 
Neff,  Homer  Adelbert  Noble,  Samuel 
Waldo  Riter,  Roger  William  Ryan. 
Election  of  members  to  Sigma  Xi: 
Virginia  Lew  Bauer,  William  Berry, 
Thomas  Hume  Bissonnette,  John  Robert 
Charles  Evans,  Carroll  Lane  Fenton, 
Dell  S.  Garby,  Earl  C.  Gilbert,  Benjamin 
Raczkowski  Harris,  Walker  McConnell 
Hinman,  Leigh  Hoadley,  Clarence 
Eugene  Irion,  Vern  Oliver  Knudsen, 
Frederick  William  Kranz,  Arthur  Preston 
Locke,  Samuel  Leo  Madorsky,  Margaret 
Elizabeth  Miller,  Jared  Kirtland  Morse, 
Robert  Oslund,  Edith  Putnam  Parker, 
Douglas  Clay  Ridgley,  Mary  Louise 
Sawyer,  Roy  Schofield,  Julian  Francis 
Smith,  Frederick  Walter  Stavely,  James 
Kidder  Stewart,  Seitaro  Tsuboi,  Ruth 
Williston. 

Election  to  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  for  especial  distinction 
in  general  scholarship:  Nelson  Paul 
Anderson,  Mary  Ann  Benson,  Donald 
Frederic  Bond,  Maurice  Louis  Cohen, 
Richard  Hamilton  Eliel,  Margaret  Pulse 
Evans,  Merlie  Lamborn,  Bernard  Radcliffe 
Mortimer,  Clarence  Edward  Parmenter, 
Israel  Rappaport,  Ruth  Marian  Skinner. 

Degrees  and  certificates  were  conferred 
as  foflows:  The  Colleges:  the  certificate 
of  the  College  of  Education,  3;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  1;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  48;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  27;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Education,  7; 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,  1 ;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, 13.  The  Divinity  Scltool:  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  5 ;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  4;  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  1.  The  Law 
School:  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  1 ; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  3.  The 
Graduate  School  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  10; 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  9;  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  19. 
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The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was 
held  at  10:30  a.m.,  Sunday,  December  18, 
in  Reynolds  Club  Theater.  At  11:00 
a.m.,  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  the 
Convocation  Religious  Service  was  held. 
The  Preacher  was  the  Reverend  James 
Gordon  Gilkey,  South  Congregational 
Church,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  University  Preachers  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter  were:  October  2, 
Professor  Theodore  G.  Soares,  University 
of  Chicago;  October  9,  Settlement 
Sunday  Addresses  by  Professor  George 
Herbert  Mead,  University  of  Chicago  and 
Miss  Mary  MacDowell;  October  16, 
Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts; October  23,  Reverend  Vincent 
E.  Tomlinson,  Universalist  Church, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts;  October  30, 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania;  November  6,  Reverend 
John  Timothy  Stone,  Fourth  Presby- 
terian Church,  Chicago;  November  13, 
Right  Reverend  Charles  David  Williams, 
Detroit,  Michigan;  November  20, 
Bishop  Williams;  November  27,  President 
Charles  Frederick  Wishart,  College  of 
Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio;  December  4, 
Dr.  Wishart;  December  n,  Reverend 
William  Coleman  Bitting,  Second  Baptist 
Church,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  December 
18,  Reverend  James  Gordon  Gilkey, 
South  Congregational  Church,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

The  University  football  team  played 
seven  games  in  the  course  of  the  Autumn 
Quarter,  from  October  1  to  November  19, 
as  follows:  Northwestern  41-0;  Purdue 
9-0;  Princeton  9-0;  Colorado  35-0; 
Ohio  State  0-7;  Illinois  14-6;  Wisconsin 
3-0.  The  Princeton  game  was  played 
at  Princeton,  and  the  Illinois  game  at 
Urbana;  all  others  were  played  on  Stagg 
Field.  The  largest  attendance  was  at 
the  Wisconsin  game,  November  19,  which 
reached  30,492. 

The  Annual  Commemorative  Chapel 
Assembly  was  held  at  noon  on  October  3 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall.  Profes- 
sor Theodore  G.  Soares  acted  as  Chaplain, 
and  President  Judson  presided,  and  made 
the  address.  The  assembly  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
University's  work. 


As  part  of  the  celebration,  organized 
by  the  Association  of  Commerce,  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Chicago  Fire, 
public  lectures  were  delivered  in  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  5,  by  Professor  J.  Paul  Goode, 
on  "Chicago,  a  City  of  Destiny:  a 
Geographic  Interpretation";  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  October  6,  by  Mr.  Eugene 
S.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission,  on  "The  Plan  of  Chicago." 
Both  lectures  were  illustrated. 

A  farewell  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Andrews  Millikan  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  12,  in  the 
Quadrangle  Club.  The  dinner  was 
arranged  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Addison  W.  Moore  was  chairman.  The 
dining-room  of  the  Club  was  crowded 
with  the  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millikan. 
President  Judson  presided  and  after- 
dinner  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Gale,  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  Mr. 
James  Weber  Linn,  Mrs.  Millikan,  and 
Mr.  Millikan. 

The  annual  autumn  dinner  of  members 
of  Faculties  was  held  in  Hutchinson  Hall 
on  Friday  evening,  October  14,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  members  of  the 
Faculties  attending.  President  Judson 
presided.  After  dinner  the  following 
new  members  of  the  Faculty  were 
presented:  Maurits  W.  Senstius,  Robert 
V.  Merrill,  Miss  Emily  White,  Lieutenant 
Lawrence  B.  Bixby,  Roswell  Foster 
MaGill,  Charles  A.  Shull,  and  William 
C.  Reavis.  Speeches  were  made  by  Mr. 
Wellington  D.  Jones,  Mr.  Harold  G. 
Moulton,  and  Dean  Albion  W.  Small. 

Dr.  Ernst  Cohen,  Director  of  the  Van't 
Hoff  Laboratory,  University  of  Utrecht, 
lectured  in  Kent  Theater  on  the  evenings 
of  October  17  and  18,  on  "The  Metasta- 
bility  of  Matter."  The  University  and 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  united  in 
giving  a  dinner  at  the  Quadrangle  Club 
on  the  evening  of  October  17  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Cohen  and  of  his  Excellency  Dr. 
J.  C.  A.  Everwyn,  the  Netherlands  Min- 
ister at  Washington. 

Concerts  were  given  at  the  University 
by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
Orchestral  Association,  on  Tuesday 
afternoons,  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  on  the  following  dates:  October  25, 
November    22,    and    December    6.     On 
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November  i  a  recital  was  given  by  Louis 
Graveure,  and  on  November  8  a  Young 
People's  Concert  was  given  by  the 
Chicago  Orchestra. 

In  response  to  a  widely  expressed 
desire  on  the  part  of  students  and  faculty 
a  Commemorative  Meeting  was  arranged 
at  eleven  o'clock  on  Armistice  Day, 
November  n,  in  Bartlett  Gymnasium. 
Although  the  day  was  rainy  and  disagree- 
able a  procession  of  students  and  faculty, 
to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  formed 
in  the  Graduate  Quadrangle,  and  with 
the  President  at  its  head  marched  through 
Harper  Court  and  the  Women's  Quad- 
rangle, and  then  by  way  of  the  Circle 
through  Hull  Court  to  Bartlett  Gymna- 
sium, where  a  crowd  of  several  hundred 
others  was  already  waiting.  Professor 
Soares  offered  prayer,  and  President 
Judson,  in  a  brief  address  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  day,  introduced  Professor 
Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  who  spoke  very 
impressively  and  with  great  feeling  to  the 
throng  crowding  the  floor  of  the 
gymnasium.  The  whole  assembly  stood 
throughout  the  exercises,  which  were 
intentionally  made  informal.  The  high 
character  of  all  that  was  said,  the  large 
attendance  of  students  and  faculty,  and 
the  serious  interest  shown  in  the  com- 
memoration made  the  occasion  one  of 
the  notable  events  of  the  year. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  met 
at  the  University  on  November  14  and 
15,  192 1.  On  the  evening  of  November 
14  Professor  Albert  A.  Michelson,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Physics  in  the  University,  delivered  a 
lecture  before  the  Academy  in  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  "The  Progress 
in  the  Application  of  Interference 
Methods  at  Mount  Wilson."  The 
lecture  had  special  reference  to  the 
measurement  of  the  diameter  of  stars. 
Following  the  lecture  President  Judson 
gave  a  reception  in  Hutchinson  Hall  to 
the  members  of  the  Academy.  On 
November  16  the  members  of  the 
Academy  were  invited  to  visit  the  Yerkes 
Astronomical  Observatory  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  and  the  National  Municipal 
League  was  held  in  Harper  Assembly 
Room    at    the    University,    Thursday, 


November  17,  192 1.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Senator  Dailey,  Samuel  Unter- 
myer,  Raymond  V.  Ingersoll,  and  others. 

The  American  Physical  Society  met 
at  the  University  November  25  and  26, 
1921. 

A  lecture  on  "Etching,"  with  a 
demonstration  of  the  processes  was  given 
in  Harper  Assembly  Room,  Tuesday 
evening,  November  29,  before  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Renaissance 
Society,  by  Mrs.  Bertha  E.Jacques,  secre- 
tary of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers. 

Professor  Theodore  Gerald  Soares 
delivered  an  address  on  "Moral  Values 
in  the  High-School  Curriculum"  at  a 
semester  conference  of  high-school  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  of  Chicago  held  at 
the  Nicholas  Senn  High  School,  Friday, 
December  2,  192 1. 

The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  members  of  the 
University  Faculties  was  given  in  the 
refectory  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall  on  December 
13.  Thirteen  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  were  present,  the  remaining 
seven  members  being  out  of  the  city  or 
kept  away  by  illness.  Two  hundred  and 
eleven  persons  attended  the  dinner.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Ryerson,  Mr.  Howard 
G.  Grey,  second  vice-president  of  the 
Board,  presided,  and  after-dinner  speeches 
were  made  by  Mr.  Eli  B.  Felsenthal,  who 
has  been  a  Trustee  since  the  organization 
of  the  Board,  Professor  Gordon  J.  Laing, 
Professor  Ellsworth  Faris,  and  President 
Judson.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements  was  Mr.  Harold  H. 
Swift. 

Professor  Paul  Miliukov,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  First  Russian 
Provisional  Government,  gave  a  public 
lecture  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  December  15, 
on  "Russia  and  the  Disarmament 
Conference." 

Mr.  E.  Nelson  Blake,  the  first  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  died  at  Arlington,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  16,  192 1,  in  his 
ninety-first  year.  A  sketch  of  Mr. 
Blake  was  published  in  the  July  number 
of  the  University  Record.  Mr.  Blake  was 
one  of  the  six  incorporators  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
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Friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  J. 
Laing  arranged  a  farewell  dinner  for  them 
at  the  Quadrangle  Club  on  Monday 
evening,  December  19.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-five  persons  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  Club 
dining-room.  Mr.  Henry  G.  Gale 
presided  and  after-dinner  speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  John  Matthews  Manly, 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Woodward,  President 
Judson,  and  Mr.  Laing.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge  was  Mr. 
Harry  A.  Bigelow.  Mr.  Laing  leaves  the 
service  of  the  University  to  become  pro-, 
fessor  of  Classics  and  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  Arts  in  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

At  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  in 
St.  Louis,  December  27-30,  the  chairman 
of  the  conference  on  the  History  of 
Civilization  was  James  Henry  Breasted, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures  and  Director 
of  the  Oriental  Institute  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Professor  Breasted  presented  a 
paper,  "New  Light  on  the  Origins  of 
Civilization, "  and  Ferdinand  Schevill, 
Professor  of  Modern  History,  discussed 
the  subject  of  "Art  and  Architecture." 
At  a  general  session  commemorating  the 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Admission 
of  Missouri  to  the  Union,  Professor 
Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  History  at  Chicago,  was 
the  chairman.  Among  others  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  who  took  part  in 
the  conferences  were  Rolla  M.  Tryon,  E. 
Joranson,  J.  Fred  Rippy,  and  Marcus  W. 
Jernegan.  Dr.  Einar  Joranson,  of  the 
University,  was  given  the  Justin  Winsor 
prize  by  the  Association,  for  the  best 
piece  of  research  in  European  history. 

Professor  Eliakim  Hastings  Moore, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
at  the  University  and  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  presided  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Association  which  met  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  December  27-31, 
when  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  gave 
his  address  as  retiring  president. 

Other  officers  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion from  the  University  of  Chicago  were 
William  D.  Harkins,  vice-president  of 
the  Chemistry  section;  Charles  Hubbard 


Judd,  vice-president  of  the  Education 
section;  Forest  R.  Moulton,  secretary  of 
the  Astronomy  section;  and  Frank  N. 
Freeman,  secretary  of  the  Psychology 
section.  Members  of  the  Council  include 
Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  representing  the 
Society  of  American  Bacteriologists,  and 
Henry  Chandler  Cowles,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany.  Gilbert  A.  Bliss,  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  is  president 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  Association. 

The  University  was  represented  on  the 
program  at  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion at  Pittsburgh,  December  27-30,  by 
Professor  Charles  Edward  Merriam,  who 
gave  addresses  qn  "Problems  of  State 
Government:  Nominations  and  Primary 
Elections";  and  on  "The  Organization  of 
Political  Research." 

At  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society  in  Pitts- 
burgh, December  27-30,  Robert  E.  Park, 
Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology,  in 
the  University  gave  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Social  Abstracts;  Ells- 
worth Faris,  Professor  of  Sociology,  read 
a  paper  on  "Ethnological  Light  on 
Psychological  Problems";  and  Albion 
W.  Small,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  former  president  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society,  discussed 
the  work  of  the  Society  in  the  annual 
meeting.  Associate  Professor  Ernest  W. 
Burgess  is  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Society. 

At  the  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America  in  Baltimore,  December  28-30, 
under  the  auspices  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Assistant  Professor  Rudolph 
Altrocchi,  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  presented  a  paper  on 
"The  First  Naturalistic  Novel  in 
Italy,"  and  Professor  Tom  Peete  Cross, 
of  the  Department  of  English,  discussed 
"Co-operation  in  Bibliographical  Work 
on  the  Part  of  the  Universities." 

At  the  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Central  Division  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  at 
Iowa  City,  December  28-30,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Charles   Read    Baskervill,    Professor   of 
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English,  presented  a  paper  on  "Politic 
and  Ethic  Virtues  in  Shakspere's  Chron- 
icle Plays";  George  Tyler  Northup, 
Professor  of  Spanish  Literature,  discussed 
"The  Renaissance  Movement  in  All 
Literatures";  Algernon  Coleman,  Profes- 
sor of  French,  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
Romance  section  in  the  departmental 
conferences;  and  Clarence  E.  Parmenter, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, read  a  paper  on  "A  Phonetic 
Alphabet  for  French." 

At  the  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
held  in  Chicago  December  30  and  31, 
Professor  James  Parker  Hall,  Dean  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Association. 

Professor  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  Pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages  in  the 
University,  has  published  three  lectures 
on  Dante,  given  by  him  at  the  University 
in  the  course  of  the  Autumn  Quarter,  in 
connection  with  the  Sixth  Centenary  of 
the  death  of  Dante,  in  a  small  volume 
entitled,  Dante,  Poet  and  Apostle.  The 
book  is  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  recently 
published  A  Dictionary  of  Religion  and 
Ethics,  in  one  volume,  edited  by  Professor 
Shailer  Mathews  and  Professor  Gerald  B. 
Smith  of  the  Divinity  School.  About 
one  hundred  others  collaborated  on  the 
work,  twenty-five  of  them  members  of 
the  University  Faculties. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
published  during  the  autumn  a  book  by 
Professor  Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  of 
the  Department  of  Zoology,  entitled, 
Readings  in  Evolution,  Genetics,  and 
Eugenics.  The  book  is  designed  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  one-volume  account  of 
the  various  phases  of  evolutionary 
biology. 

The  theological  materials  left  behind 
at  his  death  by  the  late  George  Burman 
Foster,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion  in  the  University,  have  been 
edited  by  Professor  Foster's  friend  and 
pupil,  Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh,  Dwight 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Yale  University, 
in  a  volume  entitled  Christianity  in  its 
Modern  Expression.  The  volume  is 
published  by  Macmillan. 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has 
just  issued  a  volume  by  Professor  L.  C. 
Marshall  entitled  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  book  is  the  second  volume  in 
the  series,  "Materials  for  the  Study  of 
Business."  It  is  intended  to  be  used  as 
the  basic  material  for  the  course  in 
business  administration. 

Professors  Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernest 
W.  Burgess,  of  the  University  have 
recently  published  An  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Sociology.  The  book  is  issued 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

A  Source  Book  for  the  Economic  Geog- 
raphy of  North  America  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  It  is  equipped  with  maps,  sta- 
tistical tables,  and  an  index,  and  is  the 
work  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Colby,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Geography  in  the  University, 
who  has  brought  the  material  together 
in  connection  with  his  courses  in  eco- 
nomic   geography. 

The  second  volume  in  a  three-volume 
work  on  Law  and  Business  has  just  been 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  the  special  phases  of  the  subject 
discussed  being  "Law  and  the  Market" 
and  "Law  and  Finance."  The  author  is 
Assistant  Professor  William  H.  Spencer, 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Roy  D.  Keehn,  who  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.)  from  the 
Law  School  in  1904,  has  just  been  made 
president  of  the  Evening  American 
Publishing  Company  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Keehn  for  several  years  has  maintained 
a  graduate  scholarship  of  S200  in  the 
Law  School. 

In  the  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  Prize 
Essay  Contest  of  192 1  the  first  prize  of 
$1,000  was  awarded  to  Miss  Hazel  Kyrk 
for  a  study  entitled,  "A  Theory  of 
Consumption."  Honorable  mention  was 
made  of  the  essay  submitted  by  Miss 
Mouie  Ray  Carroll,  Associate  Professor 
of  Social  Science  in  Goucher  College, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Both  Miss  Kyrk 
and  Miss  Carroll  received  their  Bachelor 
degrees  and  their  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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ATTENDANCE  IN  AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1921 


1921 

1920 

Gain 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Loss 

I 

Arts,  Literature,  and  Science: 
i.  Graduate  Schools — 

Arts,  Literature 

241 
331 

196 
91 

437 

422 

190 
252 

152 
82 

342 
334 

95 

88 

Science 

Total 

572 

633 

806 

44 

287 

459 
657 

45 

859 

1,092 

1,463 

89 

442 

588 

875 
62 

234 

449 

694 

49 

676 

1,037 

1,569 

lit 

183 

55 

2.  The  Colleges — 

Senior 

Junior 

Unclassified 

Total 

1,483 
2,OSS 

104 

4 

38 

1,161 
1,448 

17 

4 

10 

2,644 
3,503 

121 

8 

48 

1,52s 
1,967 

93 

7 

24 

1,192 
1,426 

14 
5 

7 

2,717 
3,393 

107 
12 
31 

no 

14 
17 

73 

Total  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science 

II 

Professional  Schools: 
i.  Divinity  School — 

Graduate 

Unclassified 

4 

Chicago  Theological 

Total 

146 

92 

106 

2 

1 

31 

26 
17 

2 

177 

118 

123 

2 

3 

124 

80 
130 

1 
4 

26 

23 
17 

1 

150 

103 

147 

1 
5 

27 
15 

1 

*2.  Courses  in  Medicine — 

Graduate 

Senior 

24 

Junior 

Unclassified 

2 

Total 

201 

132 
72 
98 

1 

45 

9 

2 

3 

246 

141 

74 

IOI 

1 

215 

146 
58 
85 

1 

41 

6 
1 

2 

256 

152 
59 
87 

1 

15 

14 

3.  Law  School — 

Graduate 

*Senior 

Candidates  for  LL.6 

Unclassified 

Total 

303 

24 

39 
191 

293 
34 

14 
203 

10 

24 

57 

5 

317 
227 

49 
215 
35o 

39 

290 
23 

26 
128 

367 
34 

9 
197 

3 

45 

52 

4 

299 

220 

29 

173 

419 

38 

18 

7 

20 
42 

1 

4.  College  of  Education 

5.  School  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration— 
Graduate 

Senior 

Junior 

69 

Unclassified 

Total 

6.  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration — 
Graduate 

557 

4 
5 

96 

15 
27 

653 

19 
32 

555 
3 

104 

21 
IO 

659 

24 
10 

22 

6 

s 

Undergraduate 

Total 

9 

42 

51 

3 

31 

34 

17 

Total  Professional 

1,240 

43i 

1,671 

1,210 

408 

1,618 

53 

3,295 

1,879 

5,174 

3,177 

1,834 

5,on 

163 

*Deduct  for  Duplication 

275 

49 

324 

278 

44 

322 

Net  Totals  in  Quadrangles 
University  College 

3,020 
294 

1,830 
1,071 

4,8so 
1,365 

2,899 
287 

1,790 
1, 01 1 

4,689 
1,298 

161 
67 

Total  in  the  University . . . 

3,314 

2,901 

6,215 

3,i86 

2,801 

5,987 

228 
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PROGRESS  IN  HUMAN  ENGINEERING1 

By  WALTER  DILL  SCOTT,  PH.D.,  LL.D. 
President  of  Northwestern  University- 
College  students  are  ambitious  to  make  a  contribution  to  society. 
In  this  generation  they  desire  to  make  that  contribution  by  becoming 
associated  with  some  activity  that  is  likely  to  attain  distinct  progress. 

Students  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  always  been  attracted 
by  the  learned  professions.  These  are  primarily  the  phases  of  human 
endeavor  in  which  service  to  society  is  the  recognized  aim.  This  applies 
equally  to  theology,  law,  medicine,  teaching,  and  the  traditional  types 
of  engineering.  Historically  the  learned  professions  may  have  been 
conservative  but  the  last  seventy  years  have  been  for  them  an  epoch  of 
progress.  The  professions  are  still  attractive,  but  they  are  meeting 
severe  competition  in  other  fields  in  which  distinct  service  is  being 
rendered  to  society  and  in  which  great  progress  is  being  made. 

Thus,  special  progress  was  made  in  agriculture  in  America  in  the 
years  from  1850  to  1900.  In  these  five  decades  the  quantity  of  our 
agricultural  products  was  increased  almost  fivefold,  and  America  thus 
became  the  great  food-producing  nation  of  the  earth. 

About  1880  the  term  ''scientific  management"  began  to  be  used  in 
industry.  The  introduction  of  adequate  systems  of  cost  accounting 
made  it  possible  to  discover  and  to  eliminate  expensive  and  unnecessary 
operations.  The  invention  of  labor-saving  devices  enabled  the  manu- 
facturer to  produce  a  given  product  with  fewer  workers.  The  standardi- 
zation of  products  resulted  in  quantity  production  with  its  attendant 
reduction  of  cost.     The  application  of  physics  and  chemistry  revolu- 

1  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-fourth  Convo- 
cation of  the  University,  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  March  21,  1922. 
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tionized  many  of  the  important  processes  of  manufacture.  As  a  result 
of  all  this  more  progress  was  made  in  industry  in  the  four  decades  from 
1880  to  1920  than  in  any  preceding  period. 

The  advance  in  agriculture  and  in  industry  made  necessary  a  corre- 
sponding progress  in  commerce.  There  is  but  little  advantage  in  greatly 
increasing  the  supplies  of  foods  or  of  manufactured  goods  unless  there 
is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  available  market  to  absorb  them. 
This  condition  resulted  in  the  world-wide  struggle  for  expanding  markets 
and  in  the  creation  of  such  new  agencies  and  methods  of  commerce  as 
department  stores,  chain  stores,  mail-order  houses,  trusts,  systems  of 
credits,  and  improved  facilities  of  shipment  on  land  and  sea. 

The  facts  warrant  the  statement  that  since  1850  the  world  has 
experienced  the  greatest  epoch  in  progress  in  each  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions and  in  each  of  three  other  fundamental  phases  of  human 
endeavor — in  agriculture,  in  industry,  and  in  commerce. 

Our  college  students  are  questioning  whether  further  progress  in 
these  fields  is  to  be  expected  or  whether  the  greatest  progress  is  to  be 
attained  in  some  other  field  of  human  endeavor. 

There  has  been  widely  expressed  hope  that  the  world-war  with  all 
its  destruction  would  usher  in  a  new  epoch  in  some  phase  of  human 
progress,  and  that  this  progress  would  be  quite  the  equal  of  any  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  There  are  many  who  believe  that  we  are  now 
in  the  early  stages  of  such  a  period  of  progress  and  that  the  field  in  which 
this  progress  is  taking  place  is  what  may  for  our  purpose  be  spoken  of 
as  human  engineering.  The  term  human  engineering  applies  to  all 
efforts  made  to  enable  the  individual  to  promote  his  own  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Progress  in  the  learned  professions,  in  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce  has,  like  the  ballot,  been  in  the  hands  of  the  male  members  of 
society.  Progress  in  human  engineering  is  not  only  contemporaneous 
with  the  nineteenth  amendment  but  it  seems  to  be  the  field  of  human 
endeavor  in  which  the  woman  is  destined  to  be  quite  the  equal  of  the 
man. 

In  the  early  stages  of  a  profound  change  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  change  is  one  of  progress  or  regression.  Many  would  have 
denied  that  the  changes  in  1855  denoted  unprecedented  progress  in  the 
learned  professions  and  in  agriculture,  or  that  the  changes  in  1885 
denoted  unprecedented  progress  in  industry  and  in  commerce.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  present  changes  denote  an  epoch  of 
progress  in  human  engineering,  but  evidence  is  accumulating  that  such 
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is  the  case.  Indeed  some  assert  that  the  changes  are  now  so  far  advanced 
that  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  significant  agencies  employed  in  produc  - 
ing  the  progress  and  to  take  steps  to  increase  their  effectiveness. 

Vocational  guidance,  education,  and  motivation  are  such  agencies. 
These  have  taken  on  new  meaning  and  assumed  an  importance  not 
previously  anticipated.  These  three  agencies  all  apply  to  human 
engineering  in  the  home  and  the  school,  in  industry  and  commerce,  in 
military  and  civil  activities.  Wherever  progress  is  being  made  in  human 
engineering  it  manifests  itself  directly  in  the  changes  taking  place  in 
vocational  guidance,  education,  and  motivation.  These  changes  might 
be  illustrated  from  any  field  of  human  endeavor  and  might  on  this 
occasion  be  most  appropriately  illustrated  from  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  However,  they  can  be  more  definitely  and  helpfully 
illustrated  from  industry  in  the  form  it  has  taken  since  the  so-called 
industrial  revolution  because  the  changes  taking  place  there  are  so 
apparent  and  affect  the  lives  of  so  many  millions  of  men  and  women. 

In  the  past  the  ideal  of  vocational  guidance  of  or  vocational  selection 
in  industry  has  been  to  secure  for  each  job  the  best  worker  at  the  least  cost. 
This  has  not  necessarily  resulted  in  a  disregard  of  the  interest  of  the 
worker.  Vocational  guidance  and  vocational  selection  have  usually  been 
carried  out  beneficently  by  the  employer  but  they  have  been  carried 
out  primarily  in  his  interest. 

In  the  new  conception  of  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  selec- 
tion the  emphasis  is  radically  changed.  This  newer  point  of  view  is 
that  every  worker  should  be  placed  in  that  position  where  he  has  the  best 
possible  chance  to  make  the  most  of  himself.  This  must  be  interpreted 
as  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  as  consistent  with 
the  larger  interest  of  society.  Emphasis  on  the  interest  of  the  worker  is 
so  new  and  so  novel  that  no  firm  is  able  to  carry  it  out  completely  at  the 
present  time.  This  ideal,  however,  is  characteristic  of  the  present  period 
of  progress  and  will  be  more  nearly  attained  with  each  succeeding  year. 

Relatively  little  advance  in  the  practice  of  vocational  guidance  was 
made  until  the  beginning  of  the  world-war,  when  we  began  to  employ 
scientific  procedure  to  our  judgment  of  the  fitness  of  applicants  for 
particular  positions.  This  judgment  includes  measurements  of  the 
industry  and  the  stability,  the  initiative  and  the  ambitions,  as  well  as 
the  physical  strength,  the  mental  alertness,  and  the  trade  skill. 

The  purpose  of  judging  men  in  industry  is  to  determine  their  fitness 
for  particular  positions.  The  value  of  such  judgments  is  slight  unless 
there  is  a  fairly  good  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  avail- 
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able  positions.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  an  industrial  organization 
in  America  that  had  serviceable  occupational  descriptions  of  its  various 
jobs.  Today  most  of  our  larger  industrial  organizations  are  preparing 
some  form  of  occupational  descriptions.  These  descriptions  present  the 
best  available  word-picture  of  each  job  and  specify  the  type  of  individual 
most  likely  to  succeed  and  the  types  most  likely  to  fail. 

Significant  progress  has  already  been  made  in  developing  these 
necessary  tools  for  vocational  guidance,  i.e.,  reliable  methods  of  judging 
applicants  and  dependable  and  complete  occupational  descriptions  of  all 
the  jobs  in  the  plant.  That  there  may  be  effective  use  of  these  tools  of 
vocational  guidance  there  must  be  in  each  plant  an  executive  in  charge 
of  personnel.  Such  directors  of  personnel  are  already  being  appointed 
and  they  are  doing  much  to  make  it  possible  for  every  worker  to  be  placed 
in  that  position  where  he  has  the  best  possible  chance  to  make  the  most 
of  himself. 

The  second  agency  mentioned  in  progress  in  human  engineering  is 
that  of  education.  In  the  past  our  conceptions  of  education  were  such 
that  it  seemed  foreign  to  the  field  of  industry.  It  was  conceived  by  some 
as  limited  pretty  much  to  ''readin',  ritin',  and  'rithmetic."  Others 
conceived  it  to  be  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  to  the  com- 
mitting to  memory  such  facts  as  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  the  state- 
ment of  the  laws  of  nature  or  even  the  laws  of  grammar.  The  point  of 
view  of  the  school  man  was  that  we  should  have  culture  for  culture's 
sake,  art  for  art's  sake,  and  pure  learning  uncontaminated  by  any  practical 
application.  The  business  man  looked  upon  education  as  something 
theoretical  and  impractical;  as  a  process  that  must  be  completed  and 
from  which  the  youth  must  be  graduated  before  entering  into  his  life's 
work.  The  school  man  and  the  business  man  agreed  in  assuming  that 
education  was  confined  to  the  schoolroom  and  that  any  attempt  to  mix 
education  and  business  would  result  in  corrupting  the  school  and  weaken- 
ing industry.  Over  the  door  of  the  employment  office  of  a  large  and 
progressive  factory  hung  until  recently  the  significant  statement, 
"  College  Men  Not  Wanted." 

No  significant  progress  could  be  made  until  the  various  social 
sciences  had  stated  the  aim  and  provided  a  helpful  definition  of  educa- 
tion in  industry,  and  until  educational  psychology,  the  newest  of  the 
social  sciences,  had  indicated  how  such  an  end  might  be  attained.  In 
keeping  with  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences  education  in  industry 
has  been  defined  simply  but  satisfactorily  as  '"profiting  by  experience." 
This  new  conception  wipes  away  all  the  sharp  contrasts  between  formal 
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and  informal  education  or  between  the  school  and  industry  as  centers  of 
education.  It  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  education  of 
each  individual  should  be  continuous  throughout  his  entire  period  of 
employment. 

In  considering  the  education  of  his  men  the  employer  must  think  of 
each  employee  as  a  worker,  as  a  possible  potential  junior  officer  of  the 
company,  as  a  member  of  a  family,  as  a  member  of  the  community,  as 
a  member  of  a  church,  as  a  citizen  of  the  state,  and  as  a  human  being. 
The  education  in  industry  must  provide  for  the  continuous  development 
of  each  of  these  phases  of  the  life  of  the  employee.  As  a  worker  the 
employee  may  have  had  previous  experience  but  it  is  the  task  of  his 
superiors  to  see  that  he  continues  to  increase  his  technical  skill.  If  he 
shows  any  signs  of  leadership,  a  carefully  planned  series  of  transfers, 
promotions,  and  courses  of  formal  instructions  may  equip  him  to  become 
a  valuable  minor  executive  of  the  company.  By  the  hygienic  practices 
enforced  in  the  shop,  he  may  be  taught  the  laws  of  hygiene  essential  to 
the  health  of  a  city  and  so  become  a  better  member  of  the  community. 
By  the  helpful  co-operation  received  from  his  superiors  and  his  fellow- 
workers  he  may  be  taught  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  fact  of  the 
brotherhood  of  men  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  so  become  a  better 
member  of  the  church.  By  participation  in  the  shop  discipline,  he  may 
be  taught  the  essentials  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  and  so 
become  a  better  citizen  of  the  state.  By  a  study  of  the  service  the 
company  renders  the  world,  and  by  a  recognition  of  the  part  he  plays 
in  that  service,  he  may  be  taught  the  dignity  of  work  and  the  dignity  of 
the  worker  and  so  be  elevated  in  his  own  estimation  and  inspired  with  an 
ambition  to  become  the  highest  type  of  human  being. 

Education  in  industry  is  progressing  slowly  but  in  some  firms  it  is 
directed  by  an  expert  who  attempts  to  utilize  all  the  equipment  and  all 
the  personnel  of  the  plant  in  assisting  every  employee  to  profit  by  his 
experience  during  the  entire  period  of  his  service. 

The  third  agency  mentioned  in  progress  in  human  engineering  is 
that  of  motivation. 

The  types  of  motive  power  used  in  vehicles  of  transportation  have 
been  greatly  augmented  during  recent  years.  Although  steam,  elec- 
tricity, and  gasoline  may  have  always  existed  they  were  not  commonly 
and  effectively  used  as  motive  power.  Likewise,  the  types  of  motivation 
in  industrial  workers  have  been  increased  during  recent  years. 

For  many  centuries  fear  was  the  most  common  incentive  to  action 
where  large  groups  of  workers  were  engaged  in  industrial  enterprises. 
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The  worker  labored  on  because  he  feared  the  lash  of  the  master  and  the 
oath  of  the  gang  boss,  or  because  he  feared  the  loss  of  employment  with 
its  hunger  and  want.  The  better  education  and  the  organization  of  the 
laborers  have  weakened  the  effect  of  fear  as  an  incentive  to  action. 

During  recent  decades  the  employer  has  depended  less  and  less  on 
the  threat  of  bodily  pain  and  has  substituted  more  and  more  the  pay 
envelope  as  a  stimulus  to  action.  The  rapid  increase  in  wages  and  the 
rumors  of  even  more  fabulous  rewards  during  and  following  the  war  have 
caused  the  worker  to  be  less  dependent  upon  his  pay  envelope.  To 
supplement  the  waning  power  of  fear  and  pay  as  motives  to  action,  many 
helpful  suggestions  are  being  found  in  the  teachings  of  the  social  sciences. 

Psychology  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  individual  differences  are 
relatively  small  in  our  physical  qualities  and  in  all  qualities  which  we 
share  with  the  higher  animals ;  but  that  individual  differences  are  enor- 
mous in  acquired  traits,  in  the  higher  human  qualities,  and  particularly 
in  the  response  to  different  motives  to  action.  This  teaching  of  modern 
psychology  on  individual  differences  has  established  the  fact  that  some 
individuals  are  inspired  primarily  by  fear,  others  by  hope;  some  by 
immediate  gain,  others  by  remote  ends;  some  by  bodily  comfort,  others 
by  intellectual  interest. 

The  emphasis  on  individual  differences  has  had  no  more  direct 
application  than  has  the  emphasis  on  the  complexity  of  each  individual 
in  his  response  to  incentives  to  action.  A  modern  engine  will  respond 
to  but  a  single  motive  power  whether  that  be  steam,  gasoline,  or  elec- 
tricity. Every  human  being  responds  to  an  indefinite  number  of  types 
of  motivation.  It  is  probable  that  no  human  being  is  enabled  to  make 
a  maximum  exertion  unless  he  is  moved  by  the  simultaneous  applica- 
tion of  several  motives.  No  child  is  obedient  unless  parental  commands 
are  supplemented  by  respect.  No  student  makes  rapid  progress  unless 
the  classroom  credits  are  supplemented  by  interest  in  the  topics  of 
instruction.  No  industrial  worker  is  efficient  unless  the  pay  envelope 
is  supplemented  by  interest  in  the  work.  Guided  by  the  teachings  of 
modern  psychology  many  industrial  leaders  are  experimenting  wisely  in 
an  attempt  to  discover  the  incentives  to  action  that  will  inspire  each 
individual  and  enable  him  to  use  his  hand  and  brain  effectively. 

Those  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  progress  being  made  in  vocational 
guidance,  education,  and  motivation  in  industry  are  confident  that  the 
earning  power  of  the  industrial  workers  in  America  will  be  doubled 
during  the  present  century  by  the  progress  in  human  engineering.  The 
annual  productivity  of  these  ten  million  industrial  workers  may  be 
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roughly  estimated  at  ten  billion  dollars.  To  double  this  means  a  gain 
of  ten  billion  dollars  annually.  This  amount  transcends  our  power  of 
imagination. 

Human  engineering  applies  to  all  efforts  made  to  enable  the  indi- 
vidual to  promote  his  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole 
This  discussion  has  been  limited  largely  to  a  single  field  of  human 
endeavor — that  of  industry.  In  conclusion  an  illustration  will  be  cited 
from  another  field  of  human  endeavor — that  of  the  army. 

When  the  raw  recruits  reached  the  concentration  camp  in  the  fall  of 
191 7,  they  were  assigned  to  their  respective  units  before  any  attempt 
had  been  made  to  determine  their  fitness.  The  officer  in  charge  of  a 
unit  was  provided  with  an  official  document,  containing  the  names  of 
the  different  positions  constituting  the  unit  and  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals to  be  assigned  to  each  position  named,  but  he  was  not  provided 
with  a  statement  concerning  the  personal  qualifications  essential  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  any  position.  Furthermore,  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  whole  camp  whose  task  it  was  to  help  match  the  require- 
ments of  the  position  and  the  qualifications  of  the  recruit.  This  neglect 
of  information  concerning  the  individual  and  the  absence  of  information 
concerning  the  positions,  together  with  the  lack  of  an  organization  to 
place  the  men,  resulted  in  such  a  crude  form  of  vocational  guidance  that 
the  chaos  in  all  our  camps  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  chaos  in  the 
British  camps  in  1914. 

Fifteen  months  after  we  had  entered  the  war  vocational  guidance 
in  the  army  had  become  revolutionized.  Every  recruit  was  studied  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  camp.  Upon  his  qualification  card  was  recorded 
all  available  information  concerning  his  fitness  for  any  form  of  military 
service.  In  this  record  were  included  such  items  as  schooling,  previous 
occupation,  trade  skill,  general  intelligence,  leadership  ability,  and 
perferred  type  of  service.  There  was  available  for  every  position  in  the 
organization  an  occupational  description  containing  a  statement  of  the 
qualifications  desirable  or  necessary  for  the  successful  performance  of 
the  duties  of  that  position.  In  each  divisional  concentration  camp  there 
was  a  personnel  officer  with  possibly  a  hundred  subordinates.  The  task 
of  this  officer  and  his  subordinates  was  to  direct  the  work  of  vocational 
guidance  in  the  camp.  The  result  of  this  progress  in  vocational  guidance 
was  that  talent  was  conserved,  effective  units  were  organized  quickly, 
and  the  period  of  training  was  reduced. 

Progress  in  education  in  the  world-war  cannot  be  described  so  con- 
cretely as  can  that  in  vocational  guidance,  but  features  in  that  progress 
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are  indicated  by  such  changes  from  the  ordinary  regular  army  procedure 
as  the  change  from  the  memoriter  to  the  "project"  method  of  instruc- 
tion, the  change  in  the  seat  of  army  education  from  the  army  posts  to 
the  special  schools  and  to  the  universities,  the  change  in  the  conception 
of  the  province  of  education  resulting  in  a  universal  system  embracing 
even  the  generals,  as  in  the  school  exclusively  for  generals  at  Langres, 
France. 

Progress  in  motivation  in  the  army  may  be  illustrated  from  Colonel 
Gordon  Johnson's  account  of  the  progress  the  army  made  in  supplying 
incentives  to  action  to  a  single  soldier.  Alvin  York,  a  youthful  moun- 
taineer, was  drafted  and  sent  to  Camp  Gordon.  A  few  days  after  enter- 
ing camp  he  was  ordered  out  to  the  bayonet  drill.  He  stated  to  the 
captain  his  conscientious  scruples  against  such  a  drill.  According  to 
the  traditions  of  the  army  there  was  only  one  way  to  treat  a  conscientious 
objector  and  that  was  to  "  treat  'em  rough."  The  captain  hesitated  to 
apply  the  only  incentive  he  knew  because  York's  calm  manner  indicated 
a  determination  that  could  not  be  moved  by  fear.  Accordingly,  the 
captain  sent  York  to  the  major  of  the  battalion.  In  response  to  the 
major's  inquiry  York  replied  that  he  believed  in  the  Bible;  and  that 
the  Bible  stated  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  The  major  attempted  to 
counter  with  an  appropriate  verse  but  his  memory  failed  him.  There- 
upon he  beat  a  strategic  retreat  by  ordering  the  private  back  to  his  tent. 
He  was  convinced  that  threats,  punishment,  and  cruelty  would  have 
no  effect  on  York,  but  that  he  might  possibly  yield  to  some  really  high 
motive  to  action.  The  major  was  a  religious  man,  believed  our  aim  in 
the  world-war  was  to  "  advance  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth, "  and  that 
the  Scriptures  justified  war  in  such  a  holy  cause.  York  was  ordered  to 
the  major's  quarters  the  next  evening,  but  again  the  major's  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  was  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situation.  These  nightly 
conferences  between  the  busy  major  and  the  ignorant  conscientious 
objector  lasted  for  five  weeks  till  at  last  the  private  was  convinced  that 
there  was  scriptural  authority  for  carrying  on  what  he  came  to  see  as 
an  attempt  to  "advance  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth."  Spurred  on 
by  this  high  motive,  York  entered  into  every  phase  of  military  training 
with  an  ardor  unsurpassed  by  any  private  in  Camp  Gordon.  His 
major  had  provided  him  with  the  motive  to  action  that  enabled  him  to 
use  his  hand  and  brain  effectively. 

Every  American  school  boy  has  heard  how  York  captured  single 
handed  132  German  prisoners  in  the  Argonne  Forest.  A  part  of  the 
history  not  so  well  known  is  this.     Colonel  Johnson  called  York  to  head- 
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quarters  to  ascertain  the  facts  at  first  hand.  He  asked  York  how  many 
Germans  he  had  killed  but  could  get  no  estimate  as  to  the  number. 
York  stated,  however,  that  he  had  completely  emptied  his  two  auto- 
matics and  had  used  all  the  shells  from  his  belt  except  those  in  the 
extreme  back.  This  indicated  that  York  had  taken  about  sixty  shots  at 
the  Germans.  Colonel  Johnson  said  to  him,  "How  many  shots  did  you 
miss?"    His  reply  was,  "Oh,  Colonel,  I  didn't  miss  none  of  'em!" 

If  in  Camp  Gordon  the  army  had  attempted  to  use  fear  as  a  motive 
to  action  York  would  have  refused  to  submit  and  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  sent  to  the  federal  prison  as  an  incorrigible.  By  bringing  to 
bear  a  higher  motive  to  action  the  army  enabled  York  to  accomplish  his 
remarkable  service.  It  is  impossible  to  state  how  much  the  service  of 
a  single  soldier  was  increased  by  wise  motivation,  but  we  can  state  that 
it  changed  a  rebellious  conscientious  objector  into  the  greatest  hero  of 
the  American  army. 

Some  of  us  are  confident  that  the  greatest  progress  in  human  engineer- 
ing will  be  made  not  in  the  fields  where  the  progress  can  be  measured  by 
billions  of  dollars,  nor  by  the  number  of  Germans  captured  and 
slaughtered,  but  in  such  fields  as  the  arts  and  the  science,  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  church  where  progress  is  measured  in  the  humanitarian 
terms  of  appreciation,  sacrifice,  and  service. 

A  consideration  of  the  progress  of  human  engineering  in  industry 
and  in  the  army  should  encourage  us  to  seek  a  corresponding  progress  in 
our  individual  careers  and  in  our  respective  fields  of  service.  I  would 
urge  each  of  you  to  contribute  to  the  progress  in  human  engineering  by 
choosing  for  yourself  a  worthy  career,  by  training  yourself  thoroughly 
for  that  career,  and  by  following  the  highest  motives  in  that  career. 

In  pursuing  this  high  purpose  some  of  you  will  enter  the  learned 
professions,  others  will  enter  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  and 
some  of  you  will  confine  your  activities  to  home-making.  I  would 
urge  each  of  you  to  further  the  progress  in  human  engineering  also  by 
co-operating  to  place  every  individual  of  this  generation  where  he  has 
the  best  possible  chance  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  by  co-operating 
to  provide  every  individual  the  best  possible  education  in  school  and 
out  of  school,  and  by  co-operating  to  provide  a  form  of  motivation  that 
will  aid  every  individual  to  use  hand  and  brain  as  effectively  in  all  fields 
of  human  endeavor  as  did  York  his  hand  and  brain  in  the  field  of  service 
to  our  common  cause. 
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The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy has  given  to  the  University  $7,913.08.  The  income  from  this 
fund  is  to  be  used  for  a  graduate  fellowship  in  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration.  The  fellowship  is  to  be  known  as  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  Fellowship,  and  all  other  things  being 
equal  is  to  be  awarded  to  someone  actually  engaged  in  social  work. 

The  University  Library  has  received  from  Mr.  Jacob  M.  Dickinson 
a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books  especially  suitable  for  the 
Departments  of  Political  Science  and  History. 

The  Italians  of  the  United  States  have  presented  to  the  University 
a  valuable  heliotype  reproduction  of  the  Trivulzio  manuscript  of  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy  prepared  in  commemoration  of  the  sixth  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  poet's  death  upon  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Luigi  Carno- 
vale,  of  Chicago.  The  copy  has  been  placed  in  the  rare  book  room  of 
Harper  Memorial  Library. 

The  Chicago  Alumnae  Club  has  agreed  to  contribute  $240,  annually, 
as  a  scholarship  to  cover  college  tuition  for  four  quarters  beginning  with 
the  Spring  Quarter,  1922. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Lillie  has  contributed  $300  to  be  used  for  the  remunera- 
tion of  Professor  C.  H.  A.  Wager,  of  Oberlin  College,  for  lectures  on 
Cardinal  Newman. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company  has  renewed  its  gift  of  $750 
for  a  fellowship  in  Chemistry  for  the  year  1922-23. 

The  National  Canners  Association  has  contributed  to  the  Uni- 
versity $10,000  each  year  for  two  years  for  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  disease  connected  with  their  work.  This  is  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  E.  O.  Jordan,  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteri- 
ology, in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Geiger  has  been  detailed  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  on  this  work  under  Professor  Jordan.  He  has  been 
appointed  to  an  Associate  Professorship  of  Epidemiology  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  for  two  years  from  April  1,  1922. 
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DEATH   OF  E.   NELSON  BLAKE 

E.  Nelson  Blake,  of  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  an  original  Trustee 
of  the  University  and  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  died 
on  December  16,  1921.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held 
February  14,  1922,  the  following  memorial  was  adopted: 

The  University  of  Chicago,  and  more  especially  its  Board  of  Trustees,  have  learned 
with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  E.  Nelson  Blake  at  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1921,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  We  shall  never  forget  him  as  a  leader  in  that 
little  group  of  founders  whose  vision,  courage,  and  generosity  made  this  institution  a 
reality.  Next  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  he  was  the  largest  individual  donor  to  the  original 
endowment  fund  of  one  million  dollars.  He  was  one  of  the  six  signers  of  the  articles 
of  incorporation;  the  first  member  chosen  to  the  first  Board  of  Trustees;  and  the 
first  President  of  that  Board.  In  all  these  intimate  relationships  to  the  early  history 
of  the  University,  he  contributed  those  qualities  of  sound  judgment,  personal  leader- 
ship, and  achieving  faith,  which  have  made  his  name  memorable  not  only  in  the 
annals  of  those  critical  years,  but  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  helped  him  guide 
that  formative  period.  His  influence  will  live  and  grow  through  the  University  which 
he  did  so  much  to  set  on  firm  foundations. 

MEMORIAL  OF  JUDGE  JESSE  A.   BALDWIN 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  January  10,  1922, 
the  following  memorial  of  Judge  Jesse  A.  Baldwin,  Trustee,  was  adopted: 

Jesse  A.  Baldwin  was  born  at  Greenwood,  Illinois,  on  August  9,  1854.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Oak  Park,  on  December  7,  192 1.  These  sixty-seven  intervening  years 
saw  him  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  a  country  village  into  a  position  of  command- 
ing influence  upon  the  bench  of  an  important  court  of  the  county,  into  a  recognized 
position  of  honor  and  responsibility  in  a  great  city. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Chicago  he  was  appointed  United  States  assistant  prose- 
cuting attorney.  He  served  for  two  six-year  terms  as  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  County  with  steadily  increasing  efficiency,  always  administering  justice  based 
on  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  law.  His  decisions  were  characterized  by  fear- 
lessness, clarity  of  reasoning,  and  dominated  by  unswerving  respect  for  law  and  order . 

As  citizen  Judge  Baldwin  was  an  outstanding  example  to  his  fellows.  He  found 
time  to  give  willingly  to  the  city  of  his  residence,  and  the  city  where  he  toiled,  the 
benefit  of  his  experience,  the  helpfulness  of  his  advice,  as  well  as  generous  portions  of 
his  income.  He  was  a  man  of  high  religious  principles  and  of  deep  and  abiding  reli- 
gious convictions  and  guided  his  life  by  these  principles  and  these  convictions. 

It  is,  however,  to  his  service  as  Trustee  of  the  University  that  this  memorial  of 
Judge  Baldwin's  life  and  character  should  bear  grateful  testimony.  He  was  elected 
Trustee  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  July  14,  1896,  to  succeed  Mr.  F.  E.  Hinckley. 
Since  that  time  until  November  8,  1921,  when  he  came  to  his  last  Board  meeting, 
he  was  a  most  faithful  attendant  upon  its  sessions,  nor  was  his  faithfulness  exhausted 
by  mere  passive  attendance.  His  best  judgment  was  given  to  the  important  decisions 
the  Board  was  called  upon  to  make,  decisions  which  established  University  policy 
and  from  time  to  time  interpreted  it.    His  distinguishing  sense  of  justice,  his  intelli- 
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gent  insight  into  matters  under  consideration,  here  had  full  scope.  Outspoken  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinions,  his  thoughtful  consideration  for  the  views  of  other  members 
of  the  Board  gave  this  expression  additional  weight.  The  University  was  ever  in  his 
mind  and  on  his  heart.  In  committees  and  conferences  without  number  he  sought  to 
further  its  best  interests.  He  was  a  consistent,  constant,  devoted  representative 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  community. 

In  the  death  of  Judge  Baldwin  a  just,  upright  and  zealous  man,  who  ever  walked 
in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  has  passed  from  among  us!  A  citizen,  devoted  to  civic  virtues, 
whose  every  action  was  guided  by  the  spirit  of  right  and  justice,  has  been  called 
away!  As  a  fellow-member  of  this  Board  of  Trustees  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  faithfully,  intelligently,  and  efficiently  performed  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  Board,  and  as  a  member  of  various  important  committees.  Always  his  actions 
and  words  carried  the  conviction  that  he  was  strongly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the 
great  trust  reposed  in  him. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  Law  School  has  been  increased 
from  $65  to  $70  beginning  with  the  Summer  Quarter,  1922. 

The  President  of  the  University  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
that  the  attendance  during  the  Winter  Quarter,  1922,  was  5,926  as 
compared  with  5,815  in  the  Winter  Quarter,  1921,  a  gain  of  in. 

Harold  H.  Swift  has  been  appointed  vice-president  pro  tern,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  serve  during  the  absence  of  the  president  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  Board  until  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
June,  1922. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Board  of  Promotion  of  the  North- 
ern Baptist  Convention  is  experiencing  in  raising  the  sum  of  $100,000,000 
for  the  use  of  the  denomination,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Baptist 
Theological  Union,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University,  has  withdrawn  the  request  of  the  Union  to  participate 
in  funds  except  as  to  those  specially  designated  and  has  returned  all 
of  the  funds  and  securities  received  by  the  Union  from  the  Board  of 
Promotion  except  those  specially  designated. 

The  War  Department  has  presented  to  the  University  a  certificate 
acknowledging  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  "the  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  of  devotion  to  country"  exemplified  by  the  University 
and  the  "efficient  and  loyal  service  in  connection  with  the  World  War" 
it  gave  through  its  unit  of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps. 
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By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

I  who  write  this  sketch  have  lived  more  than  twice  as  many  years  as 
did  the  man  whose  story  I  tell.  But,  although  his  years  were  so  few,  I 
begin  my  task  with  a  feeling  of  profound  reverence,  for  he  belonged  to 
that  noble  group  of  martyrs  of  medical  science,  who,  in  seeking  to  save 
their  fellow-men,  have  lost  their  own  lives  and  by  this  sacrifice  of  them- 
selves for  others  have  glorified  our  common  humanity.  No  unusual 
signs  in  their  birth  or  boyhood  set  them  apart  from  their  fellows,  but  out 
of  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  they  rose  to  their  high  destiny. 

Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Findlay,  Hancock 
County,  in  northwestern  Ohio,  February  9,  1871.  His  father,  Andrew 
Duncan,  and  his  mother,  Nancy  Jane  Ricketts,  were  both  natives  of 
Ohio,  and  his  mother  had  been  a  student  in  Oberlin  College.  His 
father  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  Howard  was  the  second  son 
in  a  family  of  five  brothers  and  two  sisters.  When  he  was  about  two 
years  old,  the  father  took  his  family  to  the  village  of  Saybrook,  McLean 
County,  Illinois,  a  few  miles  east  of  Bloomington,  and  a  year  later 
settled  on  a  farm  eight  or  ten  miles  east  of  Saybrook  in  Ford  County. 
When  Howard  was  about  seven  years  old,  another  change  was  made  a 
few  miles  south  to  the  little  village  of  Fisher  in  Champaign  County  and 
there  his  real  boyhood  was  spent — from  his  seventh  to  his  seventeenth 
year.  His  father  engaged  in  the  grain  business,  eventually  owning 
elevators  in  Fisher  and  several  surrounding  villages. 

I  can  visualize  clearly  the  boy's  life  in  this  prairie  village  of  five 
or  six  hundred  people,  as  I  spent  two  years  of  my  boyhood  in  just  such 
an  Illinois  village.  There  were  twelve  or  fifteen  boys  of  his  age  and 
these  with  his  brothers  were  the  playmates  of  his  youth.  Most  of  them, 
not  all,  were  with  him  in  the  village  school  where  a  succession  of  teachers, 
some  good,  some  very  poor,  carried  him  through  what  are  now  known  as 
the  grammar-school  grades.  There  was  no  high  school  and  the  time 
came  when  his  progress  ceased  whether  he  continued  to  attend  school  or 
not.  The  Sangamon  River  was  only  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  its  shores 
covered  with  forests,  and  the  woods  and  waters  furnished  all  sorts  of 
recreation,  fishing,  swimming,  boating,  nutting,  tramping,  and  hunting. 
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In  my  village  we  had  the  same  surroundings,  on  two  sides  the  wide 
prairies  and  on  the  other  two  a  stream  with  heavily  forested  shores.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  near  the  Sangamon  there  were  orchards  of  wild  plums 
such  as  abounded  along  our  stream.  At  school  young  Ricketts,  as  he 
grew  up,  learned  to  play  the  baseball  and  shinny  of  that  day.  His  father 
had  horses  and  he  learned  to  ride  them.  It  wasn  't  all  play  during  the 
hours  out  of  school.  Many  of  these  were  spent  in  driving  Old  Barney, 
the  big  bay  horse,  round  the  treadmill  in  the  shed  of  the  elevator,  lifting 
the  grain  into  the  bins.  But  it  wasn't  all  work  either.  About  once  a 
year  the  Ricketts  boys  went  to  Champaign,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  the 
south,  to  see  the  circus,  returning  to  practice  on  the  back  of  Old  Barney 
the  feats  of  the  performers,  riding  standing  up,  and  turning  summer- 
saults from  his  back,  being  mercifully  saved  from  broken  necks.  Howard 
was  thrown  from  a  pony  and  escaped  broken  bones  only  because  the  pony 
in  stepping  on  him  brought  his  hoof  down  on  the  calf  of  his  leg.  The 
woods  attracted  him  and  made  him  a  hunter  and  hunting  always  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  recreations  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  delight. 
Fond  of  all  sorts  of  sports,  he  excelled  as  a  sprinter.  The  first  dollar  he 
ever  earned  was  the  prize  in  a  foot  race  he  won  at  a  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration in  Rantoul,  a  few  miles  east  of  Fisher. 

He  was  fond  of  music  and  while  a  boy  learned  to  play  on  the  piano 
well  enough  to  accompany  his  own  singing.  His  musical  gifts  and  tastes 
made  the  older  lovers  of  music  in  the  village  his  friends. 

Being  a  regular  boy  he  was  popular  with  his  playmates  and  was 
affectionately  named  by  the  other  boys  of  the  village — Tony  Ricketts. 

He  was  fond  of  the  village  of  his  boyhood.  He  was  happy  there  and 
always  remembered  it  with  a  grateful  pleasure.  In  later  life  he  wrote  of 
it:  "When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to  ride  a  horse  a  good  deal  and,  above 
everything  else,  I  loved,  in  summer,  when  the  rain  was  warm,  to  ride 
against  the  wind  with  the  rain  beating  in  my  face.  I  used  to  drive  all 
the  neighbors '  cows  to  the  pasture,  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  for  a  certain 
amount  each  month.  I  usually  rode  bare-back  and  it  was  then  I  used  to 
love  to  ride  when  it  was  raining,  thundering  and  lightning.  I  spent 
many  happy  days  in  that  little  old  town." 

Those  were  the  days  of  real  sport.  Happily  for  him  they  were 
somewhat  prolonged,  not  coming  to  an  end  till  after  he  was  sixteen 
years  old. 

Although  the  school  advantages  of  his  youth  were  limited,  he  was 
an  eager  student.  As  the  years  went  by,  he  began  to  reflect  on  what  he 
should  make  of  himself.     Fortunately  his  parents  belonged   to   that 
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comparatively  small  number  who  aim  to  give  their  children  a  college 
training.  They  were  religious  people,  and  being  Methodists,  when 
Howard  began  to  look  forward  to  a  college  course,  they  turned  naturally 
to  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  Illinois.  The  boy  himself 
had  become  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church  and  he  welcomed  the  plan. 

He  had,  at  this  time,  some  thought  of  the  ministry  and  perhaps 
of  the  law  as  a  profession,  but  none  of  medicine.  The  bent  of  his  genius 
had  not  yet  appeared.  The  narrowness  of  village  life,  the  scantness  of 
the  school  curriculum  brought  him  to  his  seventeenth  year  quite  uncon- 
scious of  his  powers.  He  needed  a  wider  horizon,  association  with 
scholars,  a  larger  knowledge  of  books  and  of  life  to  reveal  him  to  himself 
and  lead  him  to  his  true  career.    All  these  he  found  at  Northwestern. 

He  entered  the  academy  of  the  university  in  1887,  taking  three 
years  to  finish  his  preparation  for  college.  These  three  years  came  in 
the  middle  of  Professor  Herbert  F.  Fisk's  principalship  of  thirty-one 
years.  Among  many  pleasant  remembrances  he  had  one  unpleasant  one 
of  his  principal.  One  day  in  chapel  he  was  sitting  in  the  front  row  of 
the  balcony  and  either  he  or  some  other  boy  was  not  behaving  according 
to  rule,  when  Mr.  Fisk  warned  the  students  to  be  careful  as  one  of  the 
boys  in  the  front  row  of  the  balcony  was  rather  "Rickety,"  covering 
him  with  confusion. 

The  important  event  of  his  second  year  in  the  academy  was  that 
Miss  Myra  E.  Tubbs,  of  Kirkwood,  Illinois,  became  a  member  of  his  class 
and  that  acquaintance  began  which  culminated  in  their  marriage  twelve 
years  later.  They  graduated  from  the  academy  together  and  entered 
college  in  the  same  class.  When  he  first  went  to  Evanston,  young 
Ricketts  was  small  for  his  age  and  one  of  the  other  boys  took  to  bullying 
him.  He  stood  this  like  the  devout  Christian  he  was  until  it  became 
unbearable.  Then  being  an  equally  good  fighter  he  turned  on  his  per- 
secutor and  gave  him  a  thorough  licking  and  transformed  him  into  a 
friend  and  admirer.  Soon  after  this  he  began  to  grow  and  came  to  be 
perhaps  a  little  above  the  average  height. 

He  entered  college  in  Northwestern  in  1890  at  the  time  when  Dr. 
Henry  Wade  Rogers  began  his  presidency  of  that  university.  North- 
western was  a  very  much  smaller  institution  then  than  it  is  now,  but, 
excluding  the  academy,  there  were  about  1,100  students.  Having  been 
three  years  in  the  academy,  young  Ricketts  was  well  known  among  the 
college  students  and  soon  became  a  member  of  the  college  chapter  of 
the  Delta  Upsilon  Fraternity.  He  was  a  very  loyal  and  active  Delta  U. 
and  the  associations  and  activities  of  the  chapter  made  up  a  large  part  of 
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his  college  life.  He  entered  actively  into  the  religious  life  of  the  univer- 
sity as  well  as  into  the  most  of  the  college  and  class  activities.  He  was 
made  business  manager  of  the  Syllabus,  the  university  annual.  He 
played  tennis.  His  musical  gifts  led  him  to  learn  to  play  the  guitar  and, 
of  course,  his  abilities  as  a  singer  found  ample  scope.  He  always  main- 
tained a  high  place  as  a  student,  but  was  so  busy  in  other  directions  that 
he  did  not  get  very  actively  into  college  athletics. 

It  was  during  his  Sophomore  year,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old, 
that  Ricketts  decided  to  follow  medicine  as  a  profession.  The  family 
physician  in  Fisher,  his  home  town,  had  urged  this  upon  him.  Miss 
Myra  Tubbs,  in  whom  he  was  every  month  becoming  more  interested, 
strongly  commended  this  course  to  him.  Through  the  serious  illness 
of  his  landlady  in  Evanston  he  became  still  further  interested  and  before 
the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year  had  definitely  decided  on  medicine  as 
a  career. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  parents  were  intent  on  giving  their 
children  a  college  education.  In  1882  they  decided  to  move  to  a  uni- 
versity town  where  the  young  people  could  go  through  college  without 
leaving  home.  Champaign,  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Evanston,  and  Lincoln,  where  the  University  of  Nebraska  was  located, 
all  appealed  to  them.  The  deciding  influence  that  led  them  to  Nebraska 
was  the  fact  that  Lincoln  was  the  home  of  Mr.  Ricketts '  father,  brother, 
and  sister. 

Howard  was  just  finishing  his  Sophomore  year  in  Northwestern. 
He  had  become  very  much  attached  to  the  university.  He  had  there 
formed  a  strong  and  enduring  attachment  to  the  girl  who  later  became 
his  wife,  though,  as  yet,  he  had  no  assurance  that  it  was  mutual.  He 
was  most  reluctant  to  leave  Evanston  and  enter  a  comparatively  new 
western  school  of  which  he  knew  little  or  nothing.  The  family  plans, 
however,  required  this,  and  in  June,  1892,  at  the  end  of  his  second  year 
in  college,  he  ended  his  connection  with  Northwestern  and  returned  to 
Fisher  to  assist  in  the  family  removal.  He  rode  the  seven  hundred 
miles  to  Lincoln  in  a  freight  car,  one  end  of  which  was  packed  full  of 
goods  and  the  other  formed  a  stable  for  the  family  horse  and  cow,  which 
needed  his  care.  The  car  was  divided  into  three  compartments  by  what 
were  called  ''grain  doors,"  which  gave  the  passenger  a  room  in  the 
middle  of  the  car  where  the  outer  doors  gave  abundance  of  fresh  air.  A 
lounge  furnished  a  comfortable  sleeping-place.  He  had  bought  a  new 
setter  dog  for  the  Nebraska  hunting,  which  accompanied  him. 
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Having  decided  on  medicine  as  a  profession,  he  now  began  to  point 
his  reading  and  study  in  that  direction.  He  at  once  found  himself  heir 
to  the  use  at  least  of  the  books  and  instruments,  including  a  microscope, 
of  a  deceased  uncle  who  had  been  a  physician.  These  he  began  to  make 
use  of  during  the  summer  months.  When  he  entered  the  university  in 
the  fall  as  a  Junior,  he  took  all  the  scientific  courses  he  could.  Indeed, 
when  he  came  to  make  up  his  schedule  of  studies,  he  wanted  to  do  much 
more  than  was  permitted  and  was  compelled  to  cut  out  two  subjects. 
Then  and  always  he  was  a  faithful  and  ambitious  student.  His  German 
professor  once  said  in  addressing  the  Lincoln  alumni:  "  I  tell  you  Ricketts 
is  a  great  fellow.  Whenever  I  want  to  fix  my  mind  on  a  good  example 
of  a  student,  I  think  of  Ricketts." 

He  entered  heartily  into  all  departments  of  the  university's  life. 
He  was  seen  at  parties  of  young  people.  He  was  a  member  of  the  glee 
club  and  went  on  its  concert  tours.  He  was  a  member  of  the  football 
squad  and  for  a  time  fullback.  John  J.  Pershing,  now  general  of  the 
army,  was  then  a  lieutenant  assigned  by  the  government  to  the  charge 
of  the  military  department  at  Lincoln.  Ricketts  developed  such  mili- 
tary aptitude  that  he  became  second  lieutenant  in  Company  B  of  the 
university  battalion.  He  was  jubilant,  when,  in  his  Senior  year,  his 
company  took  first  place  in  a  severe  inspection  and  infantry  drill  in  a 
competition  between  the  four  companies  of  the  battalion  and  won  the 
Omaha  cup  for  the  year. 

One  who  was  associated  with  him  in  college  in  Lincoln  writes  me 
that  "he  showed  unusual  ability  as  a  student  and  was  a  delightful  com- 
panion. The  group  of  young  men  with  whom  he  associated  was  rather 
seriously  inclined  and  they  spent  many  hours,  at  times  most  of  the  night, 
in  discussing  subjects  of  economic  and  philosophic  interest." 

The  university  did  not  absorb  all  his  energies.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic amateur  photographer  and  developed  the  many  pictures  he  took 
in  a  dark  room  he  had  fitted  up  at  home.  His  interest  in  medicine 
increased  and  he  was  taken  into  the  office  of  Dr.  Giffen,  a  prominent 
physician.  The  dissecting  of  a  cat  for  anatomical  purposes,  on  his  own 
account,  sufficiently  indicates  his  initial  zeal  in  his  newly  chosen  profes- 
sion. He  wrote:  "I  have  planned  such  work  as  botanizing,  and  dis- 
secting animals,  principally  of  the  feline  and  canine  persuasion,  and 
have  bought  a  set  of  dissecting  instruments.     In  my  botanizing  I  have 

found  seven  new  specimens I  have  been  out  snipe  shooting." 

Later  he  speaks  of  his  "unquenchable  passion  for  hunting."     Parts  of 
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his  vacations  he  spent  in  hunting  trips  in  western  Nebraska.  In  Lin- 
coln he  would  often  get  up  at  four  o  'clock  in  the  morning  that  he  might 
have  a  few  hours'  hunting. 

Up  to  the  close  of  his  college  course  he  had  never  felt  the  need  of 
working  for  his  own  support.  His  father  had  always  provided  for  him 
liberally,  though  he  was  always  careful  in  his  expenditures.  All  at 
once,  on  the  completion  of  his  college  life  in  Lincoln,  he  began  to  feel 
the  need  of  doing  something  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  his  medical 
course.  He  writes  in  the  summer  of  1894,  "I  am  about  to  play  a  triple 
role  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  as  newspaper  man,  paid  singer  in  a 
church,  and  as  instructor  in  zoology.  My  newspaper  work  occupies 
my  time  from  four  to  seven  a.m.  I  have  to  rustle  out  pretty  early  to 
count  the  papers  and  get  the  boys  started  on  their  routes."  He  also  did 
some  reporting  for  the  Lincoln  Evening  News.  The  zoology  teaching 
was  done  in  the  summer  term  of  the  university. 

We  come  now  to  quite  a  new  chapter  in  young  Ricketts'  life.  In 
the  first  place  he  entered  in  the  autumn  of  1894  on  a  three  years'  course 
of  study  for  his  profession  in  the  medical  school  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  Chicago.  In  the  second  place  he  began  to  be  dependent  on 
his  own  efforts  for  money  to  meet  his  expenses.  His  father  continued 
as  he  was  able  and  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  assist  him,  but  from  this 
time  he  began  more  and  more  to  earn  his  own  way.  This  is  a  serious 
and  trying  experience  for  a  young  man  to  face  for  the  first  time  in  the 
midst  of  his  studies  when  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  self-support,  but 
when  all  the  extra  expenses  of  a  medical  college  course — tuition  and  other 
fees,  class  expenses,  new  books,  etc. — must  be  provided  for.  Before  he 
got  through,  as  we  shall  see,  he  had  a  desperate  struggle. 

The  third  thing  that  made  the  fall  of  1894  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  his  life  was  his  engagement  to  Myra  E.  Tubbs,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  had  made  six  years  before  in  the  academy  at  Evanston  and  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  constant  correspondence  during  the  two  years  he 
had  been  in  Lincoln.  The  engagement  was  as  long  as  had  been  their 
previous  acquantance.  The  mother  of  the  young  lady,  Emily  Underbill, 
born  in  New  York  and  tracing  her  ancestry  back  to  England  and  Scot- 
land, had  found  her  way  to  Kirkwood,  Warren  County,  Illinois,  as 
a  teacher.  Her  father,  Henry  Tubbs,  was  a  quite  exceptional  man. 
Born  in  Watervliet,  Albany  County,  New  York,  one  of  fourteen  children, 
he  secured  an  education  that  made  him  a  successful  teacher  of  district 
schools  while  still  a  boy.  Studying  with  village  physicians,  he  practiced 
medicine  successfully  for  many  years,  from  1849  to  1859  in  Cleveland, 
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Ohio.  His  labors  were  so  arduous  that  he  broke  down  under  the  strain. 
In  1859  he  went  to  the  village  of  Kirkwood  where  he  9pent  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  1868  he  married  Emily  Underhill.  There  were  three  chil- 
dren, two  sons,  and  one  daughter,  Myra  Emily,  who  became  Mrs. 
Ricketts  and  who  survives  her  brothers.  Dr.  Tubbs  became  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  in  Kirkwood,  invested  in  farm  lands,  became  the 
president  of  three  national  banks,  in  Kirkwood,  Monmouth,  and  Alexis, 
with  interests  in  still  others.  Interested  in  politics  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  of  1869-70  which  formed  the 
present  constitution  of  that  state,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1872  and  the  National  Con- 
vention in  Chicago  in  1880.  From  1882  to  1886  he  was  a  member  of 
the  state  senate,  serving  on  its  most  important  committees.  He  died 
in  1899  in  his  seventy-seventh  year, 

The  first  year  in  the  medical  school  passed  pleasantly  and  success- 
fully with  Ricketts.  One  of  the  special  pieces  of  work  the  young  medic 
undertook  was  the  preparation  of  the  skeleton  of  a  dog  in  competition 
for  a  prize.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  it.  In  January,  1895,  he 
wrote:  "  I  wish  you  could  see  my  dog  skeleton  now.  I  mounted  and  dis- 
articulated the  bones  on  black  cloth.  I  count  that  one  of  the  most  trying 
pieces  of  work  I  ever  undertook  and  finished,  but  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
now  to  behold  it.  I  only  hope  it  will  strike  Dr.  Allport's  eye  so  favor- 
ably that  he  will  give  me  the  prize.  But,  if  not,  I  shall  always  value  the 
preparation."  A  little  later  he  wrote:  "  Out  of  one  hundred  preparations 
six  were  selected  as  being  '  in  the  race. '  Mine  was  one  of  the  six.  I  do 
not,  however,  expect  to  get  the  prize,  as  I  have  seen  some  which  I  am 
sure  were  finer  than  mine."  But  notwithstanding  his  fears,  the  prize 
was  finally  awarded  to  him. 

On  Sundays  he  taught  a  class  in  a  mission  school  and  this  self-denying 
work  he  continued  through  the  heat  of  the  ensuing  summer. 

As  the  college  year  closed,  Dr.  W.  H.  Allport,  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  arranged  with  him  for  half-time  service.  He  was  to  live  at  the 
doctor's  house  and  take  two  of  his  meals  there.  His. service  was  to  be 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  college  museum,  the  study  of  comparative  an- 
atomy, preparing  specimens,  etc.  The  time  belonging  to  himself  he  hoped 
to  devote  to  the  study  of  embryology  and  bacteriology.  He  would  also 
attend  some  clinics.  The  summer  proved  a  very  profitable  one  to  him. 
He  began  to  study  bacteria  and  was  very  much  excited  over  the  dis- 
covery of  what  might  turn  out  to  be  new  germs.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  wrote:   "I  spent  all  yesterday  evening  with  my  doctor  friend  looking 
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over  some  pathological  slides.  I  should  like  to  be  a  professor  of  patho- 
logical histology  in  some  medical  college."  He  was  beginning  to  find 
himself  and  dimly  foresee  the  path  he  was  to  follow. 

He  remained  with  Dr.  Allport  during  the  summer  of  1895.  Dr. 
Allport  says  of  him: 

He  was  my  prosector  and  prepared  my  material  for  lectures;  he  made  a  good 
many  very  careful  drawings  and  did  some  research  work  in  comparative  anatomy  for 
me.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  so  scientifically  trustworthy  and  untiring.  He 
never  cared  about  sleep  and  his  soul  cried  out  always  for  knowledge,  knowledge  and 
more  knowledge,  and  was  always  unappeased.  If  he  was  given  a  task,  he  could  be  left 
alone  until  it  was  finished  and  when  he  got  back  with  the  result,  it  was  final  and  authori- 
tative. 

He  was  the  most  persistent  and  accomplished  notetaker  I  ever  came  across  in  my 
experience  as  a  teacher.  He  had  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  notebooks  and  each  book 
was  filled  up  with  tables,  classifications,  heads,  and  subheads,  outlines,  logical  demon- 
strations, mathematical  calculations,  sketches,  drawings,  etc.  In  the  same  way  his 
preparations  for  lectures  were  most  minute  and  his  anatomical  dissections  were  meticu- 
lous. In  every  way  his  life  was  frank,  honest,  rich  in  the  pleasure  of  intellectual 
achievement  and  bare  of  everything  which  appealed  to  the  luxurious  instincts  of  the 
lower  senses;  he  was  a  Spartan,  a  Flagellant,  a  Puritan  with  himself,  and,  although 
I  never  heard  him  criticise  anyone  else,  the  standard  which  he  set  for  himself  in  his 
own  life  was  nothing  short  of  moral  and  spiritual  perfection. 

This  characterization  of  him  is  confirmed  by  what  he  himself  said 
in  one  of  the  letters  written  about  this  time,  as  follows:  "I  think  a  busy 
life  and  a  clear  conscience  are  the  two  most  important  factors  for  one 's 

happiness I    think  charity  is  almost  the  greatest  thing  in  the 

world  and  God  grant  we  may  all  have  more  of  it — charity  in  our  relations, 
to  others  and  strict  exactions  from  our  own  selves." 

And  yet  he  had  some  of  the  weaknesses  that  related  him  to  our  more 
common  clay.  He  was  always  wishing  to  look  older  and,  with  this  in 
view,  he  several  times  grew  a  mustache  which  so  changed  his  appearance 
that  he  once  wrote  with  some  gratification,  "Half  the  people  didn't 
recognize  me  at  first  glance." 

Spending  the  Christmas  holiday  of  1895  at  home  in  Lincoln  he  wrote, 
' '  I  have  just  found  a  gold  mine  in  several  hundred  specimens  (pathologi- 
cal) which  were  mounted  in  Germany  by  an  uncle  of  mine."  These  he 
took  back  with  him  to  Chicago  as  rich  treasures. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  second  year  the  position  of  demonstrator  in 
histology  (microscopic  anatomy)  was  promised  and  this  greatly  encour- 
aged him.  His  rank  in  the  large  class  of  which  he  was  a  member  was 
third,  with  a  standing  for  the  year  above  ninety-six.  He  was  in  dire  need 
of  encouragement.     His  own  resources  were  exhausted  and  his  father 
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was  no  longer  able  to  help  him.  Compelled  to  look  about  for  means  of 
support,  he  took  patients  to  nurse,  his  professors,  who  were  also  prac- 
ticing physicians,  giving  him  these  opportunities.  He  got  a  room  with 
Dr.  T.  J.  Watkins,  paying  for  it  in  service.  For  some  time  he  prepared 
his  own  breakfast  and  dinner,  writing  to  a  correspondent,  "You  know 
I  have  camped  a  good  deal,  and  when  camping  never  had  any  trouble 
eating  what  I  cooked  myself.  So  now  I  imagine  I  am  on  a  continual 
camp  and  everything  goes  down."  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Wat- 
kins,  who  excused  him  from  personal  service  to  himself,  he  took  a  case 
of  nursing  which  proved  to  be  a  difficult  one  and  lasted  for  six  or  seven 
weeks  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer.  He  wrote  of  this  job, 
"I  can't  say  I  wish  it  would  stop  right  away,  as  every  week  means  $25, 
and  every  $25  means  a  month  of  school  next  year,  for  I  mean  to  live  as 
cheaply  as  that."  He  added  this  illuminating  remark,  "I  used  to  think 
it  would  be  very  humiliating  to  be  poor,  but  I  don 't  find  it  so.  I  have  as 
much  personal  pride  as  ever."  Having  long  distances  to  walk  he  drew  on 
his  small  savings  to  purchase  a  bicycle  from  which  he  got  much  enjoyment 
and  helpful  exercise.  When  the  last  case  of  nursing  was  over  he  took 
a  few  days'  vacation  in  Wisconsin.  Being  recalled  by  Dr.  Airport, 
who  had  secured  for  him  the  somewhat  incongruous  positions  of  medi- 
cal attendant  and  cook  with  Octave  Chanute,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
aviation,  he  travelled  113  miles  in  one  day  on  the  bicycle  to  go  with  Mr. 
Chanute  on  his  flying  expedition  to  the  sand  dunes  in  Indiana.  On 
reaching  Chicago  he  found  that  the  trip  to  the  dunes  had  been  post- 
poned for  a  few  days.  During  the  interval  he  went  to  Lake  Geneva  for 
Dr.  Allport  to  secure  turtles  for  the  doctor's  experiments.  In  spite  of 
untiring  efforts,  much  to  his  chagrin  he  could  capture  only  two.  The 
doctor,  however,  took  the  matter  good-naturedly  and  relieved  him  by 
passing  lightly  over  his  failure. 

Then  came  the  trip  to  the  dunes  with  Mr.  Chanute.  The  party 
consisted  at  first  of  six  men,  later  diminished  to  four,  but  frequently 
augmented  by  reporters  from  the  Chicago  papers.  It  remained  among 
the  dunes  about  four  weeks.  The  flying  machines  were  very  primitive. 
Starting  from  the  summit  of  a  dune  before  a  fair  wind  they  glided  down 
the  wind  with  one  man  aboard.  The  aviators  were  trying  to  see  how 
great  a  distance  they  could  make.  The  record,  so  far  as  Mr.  Ricketts' 
letters  show,  was  359  feet.  He  made  several  attempts  himself,  though 
his  real  duties  were  those  of  surgeon,  doctor,  and  cook.  He  had  only 
one  slight  case  of  injury,  but  now  for  the  first  time  began  to  be  called 
"doctor."     As  to  his  abilities  as  a  cook  acounts  differ.     Dr.  Allport 
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quotes  Mr.  Chanute  as  saying,  "He  may  have  been  a  good  surgeon,  but 
as  a  cook  he  certainly  was  the  rottenest  I  ever  knew."  I  set  this  injurious 
opinion  down  because  this  sketch  is  not  intended  to  be  a  panegyric  but  an 
authentic  story.  In  the  interest  of  fairness,  however,  I  ought  to  say 
that  Mr.  Chanute  being  a  Parisian  Frenchman  may  not  have  been  a 
competent  judge  of  camp  cooking.  I  quote  from  one  of  the  cook's 
letters,  "My  best  preparations  are  coffee,  roasted  potatoes  and  eggs 
scrambled  in  small  chips  of  bacon  well  fried."  I  ask  any  camper  if  that 
does  not  sound  appetizing.  The  camp  found  it  so,  for  the  letter  goes  on 
to  say,  "Even  the  reporters  eat  ravenously,  so  there  must  be  something 
in  my  cooking."  He  himself  grew  fat  on  it,  and  I  give  my  judgment 
as  an  old  camper  that  he  was  a  good  camp  cook  and  earned  the  $20  a 
week  he  seems  to  have  been  paid. 

The  summer  had  added  to  his  pecuniary  troubles.  His  $55  bicycle 
had  been  stolen.  The  bank  in  which  he  had  deposited  $80  against  the 
expenses  of  his  last  year  in  the  medical  college  had  failed.  Before  the 
school  year  ended  he  hoped  there  might  be  a  60  per  cent  dividend  from 
the  receiver.  On  September  15,  three  weeks  before  the  autumn  term 
opened,  he  wrote,  "My  resources  in  sight  are  $75  to  $100  from  Mr. 
Chanute,  $50  or  $60  from  the  college,  $50  from  my  bank  account — 
about  $200.  I  figure  that  I  can  get  through  on  $300."  He  needed, 
therefore,  to  borrow  $100.  It  was  not  very  far  from  this  time  that  he 
found  that  his  dress  suit  and  cut-away  coat  had  been  ruined  by  moths. 
After  returning  from  the  dunes  he  took  another  case  of  nursing  and 
made  arrangements  to  tutor  in  histology  and  embryology.  His  room- 
mate during  the  last  year  was  Charles  A.  Elliott,  an  old  University  of 
Nebraska  friend,  later  a  Chicago  physician  and  professor  in  the  North- 
western Medical  School.  Dr.  Elliott  writes,  "The  winter  of  1896  was 
very  hard  on  him.  He  was  a  Senior  in  the  medical  school  and  had  taken 
up  quiz  class  work  in  anticipation  of  taking  the  examinations  for  interne 
at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  in  the  spring.  He  took  the  work  seriously 
and  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  evident  that  it  was  too  heavy  a  load." 
He  broke  down  nervously.  In  January,  1897,  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  A. 
R.  Edwards,  now  dean  of  the  Northwestern  Medical  School,  he  left 
school  for  six  weeks.  Returning  in  March,  hopeless  about  getting  the 
interneship,  he  was  encouraged  by  his  friend  Dr.  Edwards  to  take  the 
examination  and,  notwithstanding  his  illness  and  long  absence,  had  the 
joy  of  succeeding  and  winning  an  appointment.  This  interneship  was 
greatly  coveted,  the  experience  in  the  great  hospital  being  regarded  as 
invaluable. 
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He  did  not  win  immediate  entrance  into  the  hospital,  his  term  not 
beginning  till  December.  During  the  first  part  of  his  second  year  in 
the  medical  school  he  had  written,  "It  makes  me  almost  sick  to  go  over 
to  the  County  Hospital.  I  would  be  almost  willing  to  give  ten  years 
of  my  life  for  a  term  of  service  there.  Who  knows?  I  may  yet!"  After 
some  months  in  the  hospital  he  wrote,  "It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  I 
sent  you  a  telegram  saying  that  I  had  a  place  at  Cook  County  and  I 
never  could  describe  my  sensation  when  my  name  was  announced.  What 
a  lucky  thing  it  was  for  me  I  I  appreciate  now  more  than  I  did  then  the 
value  of  service  here."    He  counted  it  one  of  the  biggest  events  of  his  life. 

The  period  of  waiting  for  the  beginning  of  his  term  as  interne  was 
filled  with  many  activities.  He  again  took  patients  to  nurse.  He 
became  cashier  of  the  Shoot  the  Chutes  Amusement  Park  on  the  West 
Side.  This  required  only  his  evenings,  but  occasional  periods  of  extra 
service  added  to  the  remuneration.  As  August  began  he  welcomed  a 
proposal  from  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Thornton,  a  village  a  few  miles  south  of 
Chicago,  to  take  care  of  his  practice  while  the  doctor  was  away  on  a  vaca- 
tion. As  he  had  graduated  from  the  medical  school  and  was  now  a  full- 
fledged  M.D.  he  welcomed  this  opportunity  for  some  practical  experience. 
On  August  8  he  wrote  to  his  fiancee,  "Dr.  Oliver  has  just  given  me  a  list  of 
patients  to  call  on.  I  was  very  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  situation. 
It  will  be  a  splendid  outing.  Plenty  of  hours  of  work.  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays  I  go  to  Chicago  Heights  to  keep  office  hours  there.  I've  got 
to  hunt  up  a  professional  air  and  seem  wise.  I  almost  wish  this  were  my 
house  and  my  practice.  I  would  call  this  living."  He  now  performed 
his  first  operation  and  confesses  to  some  trepidation,  but  adds,  "Every- 
thing ended  O.K.,  even  to  collecting  the  bill."  He  worked  hard  at 
Thornton  but  had  time  for  some  fishing  and  other  recreation.  When 
leaving  in  October  he  wrote,  "The  experience  has  done  me  good  and 
the  reports  are  that  I  have  given  satisfaction."  After  a  month's  vaca- 
tion in  Kirkwood  and  Lincoln,  having  spent  much  of  the  time  in  shooting 
ducks  and  quail  he  entered  the  hospital  as  interne  feeling  a  "hundred 
per  cent  improved." 

Of  Ricketts'  work  as  interne  Dr.  H.  Gideon  Wells,  director  of  medi- 
cal research  in  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  and  Professor 
of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  writes  me, 

Dr.  Ricketts  entered  the  Cook  County  Hospital  December  1,  1897,  and  our 
acquaintance  began  when  my  interneship  began  six  months  later.  From  the  start  he 
was  an  outstanding  figure  among  the  internes,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  scholarship,  his 
clear  headedness  and  keenness.     That  his  ability  and  personality  were  generally 
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recognized  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  regular  order  of  succession  of  intemeships  in 
the  various  services  of  the  hospital  was  broken  by  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  in  order  that 
he  might  secure  Dr.  Ricketts  as  his  Senior  interne  in  surgery. 

Space  fails  for  an  account  of  the  eighteen  months  in  the  hospital. 
The  position  of  interne  was  one  of  great  responsibility.  His  remunera- 
tion was  in  the  invaluable  experience.  He  received,  at  that  time,  only  his 
room,  board,  and  laundry.  The  internes  worked  in  pairs,  a  Junior  and  a 
Senior.  The  two  had  charge  of  a  large  ward.  They  were  the  doctors 
in  charge  and  hundreds  of  cases  of  every  sort  came  under  their  care.  A 
full  history  of  each  case  was  made,  of  the  treatment  and  its  results. 
More  or  less  frequently  the  staff  physician  came  in  and  as  occasion 
required  was  consulted  and  his  advice  secured.  Ordinary  operations 
were  performed  by  the  internes.  In  extraordinary  ones  they  had  the 
assistance  of  the  big  men.  Thus  they  came  into  association  with  and 
had  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  of  the  great  medical  men  of  the  city, 
Billings,  Herrick,  Murphy,  and  others.  The  value  of  eighteen  months 
of  this  sort  of  experience  and  instruction  was  beyond  price. 

Dr.  Ricketts  worked  very  hard  and  profited  accordingly.  He  added 
to  his  regular  duties  continual  research  work  suggested  by  the  cases 
coming  under  his  care.  He  worked,  indeed,  to  the  limit  of  his  strength. 
He  needed  money  for  ordinary  expenses  and  costly  medical  books  and 
this  added  to  his  labors.  For  example,  he  wrote,  "Making  a  little 
money  by  sending  pathological  specimens  to  H.  for  the  School  of  Oste- 
opathy, and  am  sending  some  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  to  the  health 
department  at  Indianapolis.  On  the  strength  of  that  have  sent  to 
Germany  for  a  work  on  medicine — one  of  the  finest  published."  Looking 
back  later  on  the  many  different  kinds  of  work  he  had  done  to  pay  his 
way  he  said,  "I  have  done  about  everything  except  to  push  a  banana 
cart." 

His  period  as  interne  ended  June  i,  1899.  Its  close  was  marked  by  a 
real  adventure  of  which  he  gave  the  following  account: 

Father  surprised  me  this  morning  by  coming  out  to  my  room  before  I  was  out  of 
bed.  He  came  out  to  take  me  to  breakfast  with  him.  I  took  him  to  breakfast  with  me 
instead.  We  went  out  to  Lincoln  Park  and  came  back  down  town  to  lunch.  As  we 
were  going  to  a  restaurant  we  heard  cries  of  "thief!  pickpocket!  stop  thief!"  etc.,  and 
looking  round  saw  a  medium  sized  man  tearing  down  the  sidewalk  with  about  fifty 
men  after  him.  He  had  a  clean  lead  of  them  all  and  came  straight  toward  me.  Then 
was  my  first  opportunity  to  put  my  knowledge  of  "tackling"  into  practical  use;  so  I 
"tackled  low,"  downed  my  man  and  together  we  rolled  down  some  stairs  into  a  base- 
ment shop.     The  crowd  came  up  and  I  thought  they  would  kill  him,  but  a  patrol- 
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wagon  came  round  after  a  while  and  took  him  and  the  woman  whose  pocketbook  he 
had  stolen  to  the  station.  The  only  damage  I  suffered  was  an  ugly  tear  in  the  knee 
of  my  best  trousers. 

A  man  of  quick  mental  processes  and  real  physical  courage! 

Just  before  his  period  in  the  hospital  was  to  come  to  an  end  Dr. 
Ricketts  was  appointed  to  a  fellowship  in  Skin  Pathology  in  Rush 
Medical  College.  Though  a  graduate  of  the  Northwestern  Medical 
School  and  previously  unknown  to  the  Rush  Faculty  his  exceptional 
record  in  the  hospital  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  J.  Nevins  Hyde, 
professor  of  Dermatology  in  Rush.  He  was  already  known  to  Dr. 
Billings  who  had  long  been  a  helpful  friend  and  had  now  become  a  profes- 
sor in  Rush  and  thus  this  fellowship  was  established  especially  for  him. 
It  carried  a  stipend  of  $800  furnished  by  Drs.  Hyde  and  Montgomery 
in  whose  office  he  became  an  assistant.  The  Rush  fellowship  gave  him 
new  opportunities  for  research  work.  The  instructors  in  Pathology 
were  Drs.  Hektoen,  Weaver,  and  Le  Count.  There  was  also  a  group  of 
students  of  unusual  promise  who  have  risen  to  distinction,  among  them 
Wells,  Brown  Pusey,  Crowder,  and  Tieken,  all  well  known  in  Chicago — 
Martin  Fisher  and  William  B.  Wherry,  now  of  the  Cincinnati  faculty, 
Noble  W.  Jones,  leader  of  the  profession  in  Portland,  Oregon,  as  well  as 
Dunn  in  Omaha.  These  men  with  Ricketts  formed  an  earnest,  congenial, 
ambitious,  and  enthusiastic  group  working  in  the  old  Rush  Medical 
College  laboratory  at  one  time.  Here  Ricketts  did  his  first  important 
piece  of  original  investigation.  Illustrating  this  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  following  interesting  statement  from  Dr.  Thomas  R. 
Crowder,  director  of  the  department  of  sanitation  and  surgery  of  the 
Pullman  Company.  He  was  Dr.  Ricketts'  most  intimate  friend  and 
says, 

In  the  year  after  he  left  the  County  Hospital  he  did  an  extensive  piece  of  research 
on  blastomycosis,  then  a  newly  recognized  disease  of  the  skin.  He  had  cultivated  the 
organism  from  the  lesions  of  many  cases  and  had  tried  to  produce  the  disease  in  animals 
from  his  cultures.  The  results  were  negative;  the  animals  were  immune  and  it  was 
necessary  to  use  human  beings.  There  was  no  hesitancy  about  it;  he  must  be  inocu- 
lated. He  came  to  me  with  his  problem  and  after  we  had  discussed  it  he  bared  his 
leg,  which  I  scarified  and  rubbed  the  culture  into.  It  was  supposed  at  this  time  that 
blastomycosis  was  a  purely  local  disease  and  that  any  resulting  lesion  could  be  cut 
out  and  cured  completely.  In  order  to  further  the  test  I  let  him  inoculate  me  in  a 
similar  way.  A  few  square  inches  of  skin  can  be  easily  spared.  In  a  week  or  so  the 
wounds  healed  completely  without  result.  He  was  not  satisfied.  His  next  request 
was  that  the  cultures  should  be  injected  into  the  skin.  I  was  not  included  in  the  plan 
this  time;  there  were  risks  and  he  would  take  them  alone.     Because  of  the  unknown 
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possibilities  of  such  a  procedure  I  refused  to  do  what  he  asked  and  dissuaded  him  from 
it.  He  smiled  and  agreed.  But  a  few  days  later  he  told  me  that  he  had  carried  out 
the  program  himself  and  that  things  were  going  bad.  He  was  running  a  fever,  had 
large  and  tender  glands  in  the  groin  and  felt  quite  sick.  The  trouble  was  progressive 
and  was  causing  him  concern;  he  thought  the  result  might  be  serious.  [It  was  later 
discovered  that  blastomycosis  may  be  a  general  disease,  even  a  fatal  one.]  But  there 
was  no  weeping  or  vain  regret.  He  only  smiled  again  and  exacted  from  me  the  promise 
that  if  anything  serious  did  occur  I  would  finish  his  work,  using  him  in  such  a  way  that 
science  would  gain  what  he  had  lost. 

There  were  no  serious  consequences.  After  a  week  of  illness  the  trouble  all  cleared 
up.  We  often  laughed  about  it  afterward  and  thought  of  it  only  lightly.  But  at  the 
time  it  was  a  matter  of  grave  concern  and  the  fine  spirit  with  which  it  was  carried  off 
impressed  me  greatly.  Ricketts  learned  a  bit  of  caution  from  that  experience.  He 
had  no  desire  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  research;  saw  in  fact  that  careless  or 
thoughtless  risks  might  destroy  such  usefulness  as  he  might  otherwise  have;  and  he 
desired  to  be  useful. 

Of  this  work  Dr.  Wells  says, 

He  manifested  from  the  start  the  ability  to  carry  on  a  systematic  study  of  an 
infectious  disease,  developing  his  technic  as  he  went  along  and  always  making  each 
step  carry  him  forward.  His  research  work  was  always  of  the  logical  type,  each  step 
built  upon  the  preceding  one,  with  the  line  of  march  as  direct  as  possible.  Conse- 
quently it  was  all  sound  and  will  always  stand.  Our  interest  in  this  disease  was 
especially  keen  because  it  was  the  first  disease  known  to  be  produced  in  man  by  a 
yeast.  The  result  of  these  studies  is  embodied  in  a  large  monograph  which  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  made  to  this  subject. 

These  researches  in  blastomycosis  marked  him  out  as  a  scientific  investi- 
gator of  unusual  gifts  and  prepared  him  for  the  epoch-making  work  of 
his  later  years. 

Dr.  Wells  goes  on  to  say, 

During  this  period  at  Rush,  Dr.  Ricketts  was  too  intensely  engaged  in  his  re- 
search for  much  outside  diversion,  but  for  exercise  rather  than  to  demonstrate  our 
evident  lack  of  skill  we  often  put  on  boxing-gloves.  Our  efforts  were  more  vigorous 
than  skilful  and  gave  us  the  needed  exercise  in  abundance.  As  we  were  both  rather 
spindling  no  great  personal  damage  was  done,  but  I  recall  that  I  then  learned  the 
sensations  following  a  knock-out  by  the  solar  plexus  route,  while  once  Ricketts 
managed  to  run  his  jaw  into  my  glove  hard  enough  to  achieve  a  similar  result. 

Dr.  Crowder  gives  similar  testimony  saying, 

Ricketts  was  very  fond  of  sports.  Fishing  and  hunting  were  almost  passions 
with  him.  Next  to  finding  the  cause  of  Rocky  Mountain  fever,  the  great  interest  of 
Montana  was  its  big  game  and  its  trout  streams.  All  his  letters  to  me  from  there 
were  invitations  to  come  on  and  go  with  him  into  the  Mountains.  At  home  nothing 
was  so  likely  to  toll  him  away  from  his  work  as  a  good  game  or  a  boxing-match.  He 
had  the  kind  of  physical  courage  and  indifference  to  punishment  that  gave  him  under- 
standing of  the  latter.     He  was  fond  of  boxing  himself.     One  summer  when  we  roomed 
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together  on  the  West  Side  he  produced  a  set  of  gloves  and  we  mauled  each  other  almost 
nightly.  A  little  blood  from  a  fair  punch  on  the  nose,  if  it  was  his  own,  gave  him  far 
more  pleasure  than  pain,  but  if  his  opponent's,  he  was  all  solicitousness  at  once. 

Light  is  thrown  on  his  insistence  on  fairness  in  boxing  and  his  self-control 
and  peaceableness  of  disposition  by  the  following  incident.  He  was  once 
boxing  with  a  man  who  struck  him  a  foul  blow.  He  said  not  a  word,  but 
at  once  put  down  his  hands,  drew  off  his  gloves,  and  silently  retired  to 
his  seat. 

Dr.  Ricketts  continued  as  a  fellow  and  assistant  in  Rush  for  two 
years.  During  this  period  his  marriage  took  place.  This  had  been  long 
deferred  by  his  yearly  increasing  ambition  to  make  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  his  life-work  and  by  the  perhaps  even  stronger  insistence 
of  the  lady  in  the  case  that  he  must  not  cut  this  preparation  short.  He 
had  received  in  1898  an  invitation  to  a  good  position  in  a  western  hospital 
that  would  have  enabled  him  to  marry  and  was  strongly  tempted  to 
accept  it  on  that  account,  but  the  lady  would  not  permit  him  to  sacrifice 
the  possibilities  of  eminence  she  clearly  saw  in  him.  She  waited  for  him 
six  years  before  they  both  saw  their  way  clear.  Finally  in  April,  1900, 
he  went  to  Kirkwood  and  was  married  to  Miss  Myra  E.  Tubbs  on  the 
eighteenth  of  that  month.     He  was  then  twenty-nine  years  old. 

But  the  preparation  he  wanted  for  his  life-work  was  not  yet  finished. 
He  seems  to  have  definitely  decided  on  investigation  in  and  the  teaching 
of  pathology  as  that  work.  In  1899  he  wrote,  "Pathology  is  the  interest- 
ing field  of  medicine  for  me.  With  plenty  of  material  to  work  on  I 
would  gladly  work  on  pathology  all  my  life."  He  said  again,  "I  do  like 
this  pathological  work.  One  gets  right  at  the  bottom  and  learns  the 
facts,  principles,  and  theories  of  diseases  and  diseased  processes."  He 
was  so  anxious  for  results  that  the  slow  technic  of  the  laboratory,  often, 
as  he  said,  "sets  me  wild.  But  to  hear  a  'That's  very  nice,'  and  'That 
shows  up  beautifully'  from  Dr.  Hektoen  makes  me  forget  the  tedious 
hours."  After  he  had  accepted  the  fellowship  in  Rush  he  was  offered 
a  position  in  his  old  medical  school  in  the  department  of  pathology  at 
$100  a  month,  but  it  came  too  late.  His  studies  in  blastomycosis  stirred 
in  him  an  ambition  to  see  and  to  work  in  the  famous  schools  and  labora- 
tories of  Europe.  In  this  desire  he  was  encouraged  by  leading  medical 
men  who  had  discovered  the  unusual  signs  of  promise  in  the  young  scien- 
tist and  on  May  1,  1901,  a  year  after  his  marriage  he  and  Mrs.  Ricketts 
went  abroad.  A  few  weeks  were  spent  in  travelling  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  July,  August,  and  part  of  September  were  given  to 
study  in  Berlin,  where,  on  August  11,  their  son,  Henry,  now  a  student 
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in  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  born.  In  October  the  family  went  to 
Vienna  where  he  worked  incessantly,  taking  little  time  for  rest  or  recrea- 
tion, during  the  following  four  months.  Here  he  heard  again  from  his 
old  friend  and  teacher,  Dr.  Hektoen,  who  had  become  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Hektoen  had  called  President  Harper's  attention  to  his  protege, 
young  Ricketts,  and  had  been  authorized  to  offer  him  the  position  of 
associate  in  his  Department.  In  doing  this  he  asked  him  to  go  to  Paris 
before  his  return  and  spend  some  time  at  the  Pasteur  Institute,  per- 
haps the  most  famous  institution  of  its  kind,  at  that  time,  in  the  world. 
About  April  i,  therefore,  he  went  to  Paris  and  until  the  middle  of  July 
spent  his  time,  for  the  most  part,  in  hard  work  at  the  Institute.  Here 
he  came  into  connection  with  Pasteur's  successor,  Metchnikoff,  then  at 
the  height  of  his  fame. 

The  action  of  the  University  board  in  appointing  Dr.  Ricketts  to  an 
associateship  was  taken  March  14,  1902.  The  salary  for  the  first  year 
was  fixed  at  $1,000,  beginning  July  1.  He  returned  from  Paris  in  July, 
reported  at  the  University  in  August,  and  began  work  in  the  classroom 
and  laboratory  October  1 .  He  was  thirty-one  years  old,  but  he  looked 
very  young.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  frank,  open,  engaging 
face  and  a  winning  smile.  He  looked  so  much  like  one  of  the  students 
that  at  the  opening  of  one  of  the  quarters,  as  he  was  entering  his  class- 
room, a  student  new  to  his  class  clapped  him  on  the  back  and  said, 
"Well,  how's  this  man  Ricketts?  Is  he  any  good ? "  The  look  on  the 
young  fellow 's  face,  when  he  saw  Ricketts  walk  to  the  platform  and  take 
the  professor's  chair,  may  be  imagined. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  young  associate  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  instructor  with  an  increase  in  salary.  In  1904  he  was  made 
assistant  to  the  medical  dean,  Dr.  John  M.  Dodson,  and  his  salary  be- 
came $1,700.  He  had  continued  his  laboratory  studies  on  blastomy- 
cosis and  the  publication  of  the  results  of  these  studies  had  attracted 
such  attention  that  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  asked  him  to  prepare  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  of 
Immunity  for  publication  in  that  journal.  He  now  began  to  draw  big 
interest  on  the  hard  work  he  had  been  doing  during  the  preceding  eight 
years.  His  mind  was  stored  with  accumulated  information.  He  had 
notes  and  records  in  abundance.  He  now  read  still  more  widely  and 
continued  his  investigations.  The  articles  appeared  in  the  journal 
during  1905  and  "after  revision,  with  such  additions  as  would  contribute 
to  the  completeness  of  the  work"  were  published  in  book  form  with  the 
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title  Injection,  Immunity  and  Serum  Therapy.  As  Dr.  Hektoen  said, 
"The  book  met  with  such  a  favorable  reception  that  the  edition  was 
exhausted  while  the  demand  continued  active."  A  new  edition  was 
called  for  and  for  some  time  before  his  death  Dr.  Ricketts  was  engaged 
in  the  work  of  revision.  The  rapid  progress  of  medical  science  and  the 
author's  expanding  knowledge  led  to  such  an  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  the  work  that  his  death  left  it  unfinished.  His  associate  in  the 
Department,  Dr.  George  F.  Dick,  thereupon  completed  the  work,  the 
resulting  enlarged  volume  containing  about  eight  hundred  pages. 

During  several  of  these  years  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ricketts  lived  on  Cornell 
Avenue,  where  their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  now  a  student  in  Vassar 
College,  was  born.  The  son,  Henry,  born  in  Berlin,  and  this  daughter 
were  the  only  children.  The  last  three  years  of  their  Chicago  life  they 
lived  at  1358  East  Fifty-eighth  Street. 

I  come  now  to  that  great  work  of  original  investigation  on  which 
the  enduring  fame  of  Dr.  Ricketts  is  founded.  All  scientific  students 
will  understand  how  difficult  and  indeed  impossible  it  is  for  a  layman, 
with  no  knowledge  of  medical  science,  to  follow  intelligently  the  tech- 
nical discussions  of  investigators.  The  ordinary  reader  will  probably 
understand  what  I  mean  when  he  reads  the  following  quotation  from 
page  254  of  Ricketts'  Contributions  to  Medical  Science,  "The  receptors 
of  corpuscles  with  which  agglutinin  unites,  and  those  of  bacteria  with 
which  the  bactericidal  amboceptors  and  the  agglutinating  bodies  unite, 
have  as  their  specific  antibodies  the  hemaglutinin,  the  bactericidal 
amboceptors,  and  the  bacterium-agglutinin  respectively.  The  question 
arises:   Is  this  a  general  law?" 

The  story  I  am  about  to  tell  was  recorded  by  Dr.  Ricketts  in  language 
less  technical  than  this  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  I  shall  relate  it 
in  the  speech  of  everyday  life.  For  some  time  before  1906  he  had  been 
reading  about  a  scourge  known  as  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  pre- 
vailing in  Idaho,  western  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  perhaps  in  other  neighboring  states.  It  was  in  some 
places  very  virulent  with  a  high  mortality.  The  bite  of  the  wood  tick 
had  been  suggested  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  by  some  investigators  and 
the  suggestion  discredited  by  others.  No  experiments  bearing  on  the 
theory  had  been  performed.  Dr.  Ricketts  became  interested  and  de- 
cided to  investigate  the  subject.  Help  was  secured  for  the  cost  of  the 
investigation  from  the  American  Medical  Association,  from  Missoula 
and  Ravalli  counties,  Montana,  the  Montana  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  McCormick  Memorial  Institute,  and  the  University.     In  his  first 
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report  he  said,  "I  arrived  in  Missoula,  Montana,  April  21,  1906,  equipped 
for  the  bacteriologic  and  hematologic  (i.e.,  relating  to  the  blood)  study 
of  the  so-called  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  and  for  the  study  of  the 
infectious  agent  by  means  of  animal  inoculations." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  an  investigation  which  engaged  his  interest 
and  directed  his  activities  throughout  the  next  four  years — to  the  end  of 
his  life.  Every  year,  sometimes  twice  a  year,  he  went  to  Montana  where 
the  disease  reappeared  each  spring  and  studied  it  on  the  ground.  He 
carried  the  problem  to  his  laboratory  in  Chicago  and  sought  its  solution 
there  by  endless  experiments.  Through  medical  journals  he  reported 
from  time  to  time  the  progress  of  his  work  and  the  results  achieved.  At 
Missoula,  Montana,  he  was  given  the  privileges  of  the  laboratories  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Hospital  and  the  University  of  Montana.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  investigation  he  took  to  Missoula  monkeys  and  guinea 
pigs.  He  visited  scores  of  victims  of  the  disease.  He  spent  time  he 
wanted  to  employ  in  research  in  seeking  the  funds  needed  for  carrying 
the  investigation  forward.  He  bought  guns,  rented  horse  and  buggy, 
and  went  alone  into  the  mountains  and  woods  in  search  of  the  animals 
he  needed  for  his  experiments  or  for  verifying  his  theories.  He  was  a 
good  worker  with  his  hands  and  the  first  year  he  himself  made  the  cages 
for  his  animals  and  insects  that  he  might  be  sure  they  were  made  right. 
Long-continued  experiments  were  conducted  with  unwearying  devotion 
and  the  most  painstaking  accuracy.  No  means  were  left  untried  to 
solve  the  scores  of  problems  that  emerged  as  he  went  on.  He  and  his 
assistants  worked  all  day  and  far  into  the  night.  Dr.  Hektoen  has 
written  of  this  period. 

As  we  follow  the  various  stages  in  the  progress  of  this  intensely  active  work  it 
becomes  very  clear  that  Dr.  Ricketts  not  only  was  gifted  with  imaginative  power  so 
that  he  could  see  and  trace  the  various  lines  along  which  the  solution  of  a  problem 
might  be  sought,  but  that  he  also  possessed  in  a  full  measure  the  capacity  for  that 
hard,  accurate,  patient  work  necessary  for  the  more  difficult  task  of  finding  the  one 
true  solution.  This  combination  of  speculative  ability  and  the  power  to  do  steady 
toil,  even  drudgery,  often  under  great  difficulties,  made  him  a  great  investigator  and 
brought  him  success. 

The  preliminary  work  of  1906  was  the  successful  transmission  of  the 
fever  to  the  monkey  and  the  guinea-pig  by  inoculating  them  with  the 
blood  of  victims  of  the  disease.  As  has  been  said  the  wood  tick  which 
exists  in  the  whole  region  in  incalculable  numbers  was  under  suspicion, 
though  the  people  took  little  or  no  stock  in  the  theory  that  this  insect 
carried  the  disease.  Dr.  Ricketts  determined  to  find  out.  His  very 
first  experiment  of  allowing  a  tick  to  feed  on  an  infected  guinea-pig  and 
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then  transferring  it  to  a  healthy  pig  resulted  in  a  clear  case  of  spotted 
fever  being  developed  in  the  last  guinea-pig  he  had  with  him  that  sum- 
mer. Not  being  a  man  to  jump  at  conclusions  he  contented  himself 
with  saying, 

The  result  of  this  experiment  brought  very  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  probable  part 
which  the  tick  plays  in  the  infection  of  man  and  shows  the  necessity  of  repetition  of 

the  work  with  more  abundant  material Hasty  conclusions  as  to  the  question 

of  tick  transmission  in  relation  to  the  infection  of  man  are,  by  all  means,  to  be  avoided 
until  such  time  as  the  experiments  can  be  repeated  and  the  life-history  of  the  infection 
worked  out  more  thoroughly.  This  phase  of  the  subject,  in  common  with  others,  is 
being  studied  by  me,  the  infection  still  being  maintained  in  animals  for  these 
purposes. 

This  preservation  of  the  disease,  that  he  might  continue  the  investigation 
in  his  own  laboratory  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  brought  about, 
after  much  experiment,  by  the  alternation  of  the  infection  between  the 
monkey  and  the  guinea-pig.  This  resulted  in  the  preservation  of  the 
virus  in  its  full  strength. 

The  spotted  fever  is  practically  confined  to  the  spring  and  early 
summer  when  the  ticks  are  active.  In  the  second  year  of  the  investiga- 
tion Dr.  Ricketts  took  with  him  Dr.  P.  G.  Heineman,  an  assistant  in 
the  Department  of  Bacteriology  in  the  University.  The  two  men  worked 
incessantly  until  Dr.  Heineman  was  compelled  to  leave  when  his  place 
was  taken  by  a  young  bacteriological  student  of  the  University  of 
Montana — J.  J.  Moore,  now  director  of  the  National  Pathological 
Laboratories  in  Chicago.  Moore  was  a  Montana  boy  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  ticks.  He  would  go  out  and  walk  about  through  the 
bushes  on  the  hills  behind  the  laboratories,  where  the  ticks  were  not 
supposed  to  be  infected,  till  his  clothes  were  covered  with  ticks  when  he 
would  shake  and  brush  them  off  on  to  a  sheet  and  return  with  a  bountiful 
supply.  The  experiments  of  the  year  fully  confirmed  the  theory  that 
ticks  were  the  carriers  of  the  disease. 

The  third  year,  1908,  they  engaged  a  trapper  to  procure  wild  animals 
for  their  experiments.  They  did  not  find  one  infected  with  the  disease. 
All  carried  ticks  about  with  them.  It  was  found  that  the  disease  could 
be  communicated  to  them  by  infected  ticks,  but  that  it  was  rarely  fatal 
to  them,  and  many  other  interesting  points  were  determined.  Their 
trapper  brought  in  three  hundred  gophers  at  one  time.  He  brought 
dozens  of  water  rats,  together  with  wood-chucks,  squirrels,  chipmunks, 
and  all  the  small  game  of  the  woods.  There  were  cages  all  over  the 
hospital  yard  and  they  were  fairly  overwhelmed  with  the  labor  of  caring 
for  this  menagerie  and  conducting  the  experiments  which  were  going  on 
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all  the  time,  infecting  animals  (the  rats  were  particularly  hard  to  handle), 
noting  their  symptoms,  taking  their  temperature  at  stated  times,  etc., 
etc.  After  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  this  sort  of  work  Dr.  Ricketts  would 
take  the  "protocols" — the  records  of  the  day's  observations,  and  spend 
three  or  four  hours  more  in  their  study  in  the  evening.  He  was  dragged 
away  from  these  exhausting  labors  when  Mrs.  Ricketts  came  and  took 
him  for  a  little  rest  and  recreation  to  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  "valuable"  ticks  as  some  of  them  were  fondly  termed  by  the 
student  who  was  learning  so  much  from  them  were  transferred  to  Chicago 
to  join  the  colony  already  there.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Moore  to  take  his 
medical  course  was  hailed  most  joyfully  by  those  who  had  had  the  care 
of  the  Chicago  ticks,  but  had  not  learned  to  love  them  and  they  were 
turned  over  to  him  on  the  day,  I  believe  the  very  hour  he  arrived. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  hilarity  with  which  my  inquiries 
about  Dr.  Ricketts'  ticks  are  greeted.  They  were,  evidently,  objects 
of  interest  and  not  a  little  nervousness  in  the  Chicago  laboratory,  as 
well  they  might  have  been.  The  ordinary  tick,  very  small  in  size, 
sometimes  expanded  enormously — to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  marble. 
Many  were  uninfected  and  harmless,  but  some  were  infected  and 
there  always  existed  the  possibility,  though  every  precaution  was  taken, 
that  an  infected  tick  might  get  loose.  When  the  ticks  were  first 
brought  to  the  laboratory  in  Chicago  very  little  was  known  of  their 
nature  and  habits.  Many  methods  were  resorted  to  in  finding  for  them  a 
normal  habitat  and  protecting  the  workers  from  their  bloodsucking- 
habit  of  feeding.  They  kept  the  attendants  busy  and  somewhat  nervous 
and  perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  hilarity  with  which  they  are  now 
remembered.  Dr.  Maria  B.  Maver,  who  assisted  in  their  care  says, 
"It  was  an  extremely  interesting  problem  through  all  its  phases,  and 
when  methods  were  devised  by  which  the  work  was  somewhat  safe  from 
escaping  ticks  many  willing  workers  were  found."  These  are  now 
remembered  as  the  "nurses  of  the  ticks." 

Dr.  Billings  recalls  that  "Dr.  Ricketts  was  one  of  the  rare  men  who 
accomplished  much  without  adequate  room  and  space  and  equipment. 
Much  of  the  work  which  he  carried  on  to  a  successful  issue  was  done  under 
conditions  which  would  have  so  embarrassed  most  men  that  they  would 
have  given  up  in  despair."  I  add  this  closing  paragraph  of  his  letter 
because  it  is  worth  so  much  more- coming  from  him.  "This  information 
is  given  with  the  hope  that  you  will  speak  of  Ricketts'  ability  to  accom- 
plish much  with  inadequate  space  and  poor  equipment  because  he  pos- 
sessed that  rare  quality  which  we  call  '  genius '  and  which  impelled  him 
to  work  and  to  accomplish  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties." 
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Dr.  Ricketts  had  an  extraordinary  power  of  concentrating  his 
attention  so  that  he  became  oblivious  of  his  surroundings  or  of  the 
flight  of  time.  He  would  become  so  absorbed  that  his  dinner  hour 
passed  unnoted  and  when  Mrs.  Ricketts  appeared  in  the  laboratory  at 
7 :  30  p.m.  and  attracted  his  attention  he  would  look  at  her  with  surprise 
and  say,  "Why!    What  is  it,  Myra?" 

This  complete  absorption  in  his  work  is  well  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing incident.  Mrs.  Ricketts  told  him  at  lunch  one  day  that  their  little 
girl,  Elizabeth,  did  not  seem  well  and  asked  him  to  take  her  temperature. 
Having  done  this  he  quieted  her  fears,  said  it  was  perfectly  all  right  and 
told  her  not  to  be  disturbed.  When  he  came  home  she  told  him  that 
Elizabeth  most  certainly  had  a  high  temperature,  it  being  still  at  1020. 
He  looked  dazed  for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed  in  alarm,  "  By  George, 
I  was  thinking  of  my  guinea-pigs,"  their  normal  temperature  being 
between  1020  and  1030. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  man  so  absorbed  in  his  investigations  achieved 
great  results.  One  experiment  succeeded  another,  one  problem  solved 
opened  the  way  to  another.  It  is  impossible  in  a  sketch  like  this  to 
attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  these  investigations.  They  all  tended 
in  one  direction  and  brought  him  slowly  and  surely  to  the  assurance  that 
he  had  found  the  cause  of  the  disease  he  was  studying.  As  Dr.  Hektoen 
has  well  said,  "Some  of  the  experiments  devised  to  lay  bare  the  secrets  of 
the  different  orders  of  living  things  concerned  in  spotted  fever  are 
masterful  in  their  ingenuity  and  comprehensiveness,  notably  those 
bearing  on  the  hereditary  transmission  of  spotted  fever  virus  in  ticks,  on 
the  occurrence  of  infected  ticks  in  nature  and  on  the  part  played  by  small 
wild  animals  like  the  squirrel  as  source  for  the  virus." 

The  result  of  this  extraordinary  investigation,  lasting  four  years,  was, 
as  is  now  commonly  recognized,  a  demonstration  that  "in  man  spotted 
fever  depends  simply  on  the  accidental  bite  of  an  adult  tick  carrying 
active  virus."  Having  determined  this,  he  devoted  himself  unweariedly 
to  the  effort  to  find  and  isolate  the  bacillus  that  carried  the  virus.  But 
it  was  so  small  and  elusive  that  the  work  proved  well-nigh  impossible. 
In  1909  he  thought  he  had  discovered  it  and  was  planning  to  continue 
the  investigation  when  death  brought  his  work  to  an  end. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  Dr.  Ricketts  never  claimed  that  he  alone  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  cause  of  spotted  fever.  He  was  generous  in  recog- 
nizing the  valuable  work  of  other  men  and  the  assistance  he  received  from 
colaborers.  But  it  is  universally  understood  that  it  was  he  who  by  long- 
continued  and  multiplied  experiments  worked  out  and  established  the 
demonstration. 
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The  Rocky  Mountain  wood  ticks  abound  in  incalculable  numbers 
over  a  very  wide  area.  Fortunately  few,  in  comparison  with  their 
numbers,  are  infected  and  their  active  period  is  confined  to  the  months 
from  March  to  June  and  the  disease  is  not  contagious.  Were  it  not  for 
these  three  facts  those  vast  regions  would  be  uninhabitable.  As  things 
are,  however,  it  is  capable,  if  the  number  of  infected  ticks  should  multiply, 
of  becoming  a  great  public  menace.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
since  the  demonstrations  of  Dr.  Ricketts,  the  mountain  states  have 
made  liberal  appropriations  to  enable  scientists  to  continue  the  investi- 
gation of  the  problems  involved.  Where  he  had  a  hundred  dollars  to 
spend  a  thousand  is  now  available,  and  more  than  one  man  is  hot  on  the 
trail  of  the  elusive  bacillus  on  the  discovery  of  which  the  cure  of  the 
disease  by  the  resultant  serum  depends.  Dr.  Ricketts  took  the  first 
great  step  in  demonstrating  the  cause.  His  much  to  be  lamented  death 
left  it  to  his  sucessors  to  find  the  cure. 

Though  the  work  done  on  spotted  fever  was  a  great  public  service 
it  remained  to  Dr.  Ricketts  to  do  an  incomparably  greater  one  in  the 
very  last  year  of  his  life.  While  he  was  still  engaged  in  the  Montana 
investigation  an  epidemic  of  typhus  fever  appeared  in  Mexico.  Typhus 
has  been  one  of  the  worst  scourges  of  the  human  race.  It  has  numbered 
uncounted  millions  among  its  victims.  It  resembles  in  some  ways  the 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever.  This  resemblance  did  not  escape  Dr. 
Ricketts.  As  his  study  of  spotted  fever  progressed  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  begin  to  see  that  it  was  preparing  him,  in  a  peculiar  way,  for 
the  investigation  and  the  possible  solution  of  the  far  more  important 
problem  of  typhus  fever.  Dr.  Hektoen,  with  whom,  as  his  depart- 
mental chief  and  long  time  friend  and  adviser,  he  took  counsel,  and  who 
knew  his  hopes  and  assisted  him  in  his  plans,  writes  on  this  point  as 
follows:  "As  he  was  completing  his  three  years'  study  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  disease,  ....  Dr.  Ricketts  became  more  and  more 
strongly  impressed  with  the  thought,  which  he  had  had  for  some  time, 
that  the  special  knowledge  and  training  thus  acquired  would  prove  of 
great  value  in  the  study  of  typhus  fever  and  thereby,  perhaps,  be  put  to 
the  best  use."  The  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  diseases 
could  hardly  fail  to  awaken  the  suspicion  that  they  must  have  a  similar 
cause — the  bite  of  an  insect,  and  to  increase  his  purpose  to  enter  on 
the  new  investigation.  As  early  as  April,  1909,  the  matter  had  been 
arranged  with  the  University  authorities.  On  April  20  the  trustees 
gave  him  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  July  1,  1909,  on  full  pay,  that 
"he  might  give  his  full  time  to  investigation."     Toward  the  expenses  of 
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the  investigation  the  University  contributed  $1,200  and  the  McCormick 
Memorial  Institute  $1,000  and  about  $1,200  was  provided  in  other  ways. 

Typhus  is  a  cool  climate  or  a  cool  weather  disease,  so  that  in  a 
country  as  far  south  as  Mexico  it  prevailed  in  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
Dr.  Ricketts,  therefore,  did  not  go  to  Mexico  till  December,  1909.  About 
the  time  he  began  to  plan  for  the  investigation  early  in  that  year  Nicolle, 
a  French  surgeon,  working  in  Algiers  had  guessed  the  riddle  of  typhus 
and  had,  by  experiment,  conveyed  the  fever  from  a  patient  to  a  chimpan- 
zee through  an  infected  body  louse.  It  was  not  until  after  Dr.  Ricketts 
had  begun  his  own  investigation  that  the  work  of  Nicolle  became  known 
to  him.  Other  investigators  were  also  at  work  on  the  problem,  among 
them  Mexican  doctors,  and  to  the  work  of  all  Dr.  Ricketts,  in  his  reports, 
gave  the  most  generous  recognition. 

His  arrival  in  Mexico  City  was  welcomed  by  the  authorities  and  he 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  well-equipped  laboratory  of  the  Bacterio- 
logic  Institute  and  the  General  Hospital. 

The  unique  preparation  his  investigation  of  the  spotted  fever  had 
given  Dr.  Ricketts  for  his  new  work  became  immediately  apparent.  In 
this  new  study  he  could  make  as  much  progress  in  a  month  as  in  the 
former  one  he  had  made  in  a  year.  He  soon  demonstrated  that  the 
infection  was  carried  by  infected  body  lice.  The  suggestion  that  bed- 
bugs and  fleas  were  probably  equally  guilty  he  showed  to  be  groundless 
and  proved  conclusively,  by  careful  experiment,  that  these  insects, 
which  abounded  in  Mexico,  were  entirely  innocent.  Their  innocence 
made  the  case  all  the  stronger  against  the  body  lice  which  swarmed  in  the 
afflicted  areas.  Typhus  was  confined  to  the  lower  orders  who  were  not 
particular  what  passengers  they  carried  about  with  them.  Contrary 
to  all  former  opinion  it  was  thought  to  be  established  that  typhus  was 
not  contagious  and  that  the  many  doctors  and  nurses  who  had  in  all  ages 
fallen  victims  to  the  disease  had  accidentally  acquired  and  been  fed  upon 
by  infected  lice. 

While  pursuing  his  work  in  Mexico,  Dr.  Ricketts  was  called  to  the 
headship  of  the  department  of  pathology  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  brought  before  him  so  serious  a  question  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  visit  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  for  consultation  with  the 
authorities  of  the  two  universities.  The  call  to  Philadelphia  provided  a 
large  increase  in  salary  as  well  as  more  time  and  greater  facilities  for 
research. 

He  was  strongly  attached  to  Chicago  and  the  University  where  he 
had  spent  eight  years  and  was  most  reluctant  to  break  the  ties  which 
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bound  him  to  the  city  and  the  school.  He  had  been  promoted  in  1907 
to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  University  for  four  years,  and  the  way 
did  not  seem  immediately  open  to  any  considerable  advancement.  The 
invitation  to  Pennsylvania  was  a  great  step  up  and  the  opportunity  was 
too  big  to  be  missed.  The  appointment  was,  therefore,  accepted,  his 
new  service  to  begin  the  first  of  October,  1910. 

After  a  visit  of  a  few  days  with  his  family  in  March  he  left  them  to 
return  to  Mexico.  No  man  loved  his  family  more  devotedly.  These 
long  absences  were  very  trying  to  him.  For  such  a  lover  of  home  they 
involved  an  unusual  sacrifice.  After  this  short  visit  of  two  weeks  he 
went  back  to  Mexico  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  It  was,  he  declared, 
the  last  time  he  was  ever  going  away  without  taking  them  with  him. 
Just  before  leaving  he  said  to  his  little  boy  then  eight  years  old,  "Henry, 
our  first  business  from  now  on  is  to  take  care  of  mother." 

He  had  urged  Dr.  Hektoen  to  go  to  Mexico  with  him,  but,  this 
proving  impracticable  he  was  accompanied  by  a  volunteer  helper,  Dr. 
Russell  M.  Wilder,  then  an  assistant  in  anatomy,  now  in  the  Mayo 
Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minnesota.  Arriving  in  Mexico  City  he  plunged 
into  work  with  Dr.  Wilder  with  his  accustomed  energy,  working  day  and 
night.  There  was  much  work  with  the  microscope,  hundreds  of  the  small 
insects  to  be  studied,  and  he  wrote  "If  we  have  any  eyes  left  it  will  be 
strange."  They  were  looking  for  the  germ  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  disease.  It  proved  as  infinitesmal  and  elusive  as  the  bacillus 
of  spotted  fever  which  had  given  Dr.  Ricketts  so  much  trouble  to  isolate. 
Finally,  however,  on  "April  23  they  were  able  to  announce  the  discovery 
of  a  micro-organism,  apparently  a  bacillus,  in  the  blood  of  typhus  patients 
and  in  the  insect" — the  body  louse.  They  believed  that  in  this  bacillus 
they  had  found  the  cause  of  typhus  fever. 

And  just  then  came  the  end;  Dr.  Ricketts  was  trying  to  exercise 
great  care,  but  in  some  way,  quite  unknown,  an  infected  insect  must  have 
reached  him  and  got  in  its  deadly  work  and  he  was  stricken  with  the 
fever.  Mrs.  Ricketts  was  sent  for  and  was  with  him  in  his  last  days. 
He  passed  the  crisis  of  the  fever  so  well  that  the  physicians  thought  he 
would  recover.  But  just  when  he  was  expected  to  begin  to  improve  his 
heart  failed  and  on  the  third  of  May,  1910,  he  died,  being  in  his  fortieth  year. 

Anyone  reading  his  five  reports  made  through  the  medical  journals 
and  published  in  19 10  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  generous 
recognition  of  the  work  of  others  in  the  same  field,  as  well  as  with  the 
absence  of  large  claims  and  the  note  of  modesty  and  restraint  apparent 
on  every  page.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  doubted  that  he  was  conscious 
that  he  was  doing  a  work  of  very  great  importance  and  of  high  value  to 
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the  race.  For  example,  he  must  have  felt  it  to  be  a  red-letter  day  when 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Ricketts,  "Think  we  undoubtedly  have  transmission 
by  lice.     You  can  call  Hektoen  and  tell  him  if  you  wish." 

But  he  could  have  had  little  expectation  of  the  way  the  world  would 
regard  his  achievements  and  the  extraordinary  results  that  would  flow 
from  them  within  a  very  short  time  after  his  death.  While  the  work  of 
other  scholars  has  been  recognized  the  honor  of  demonstrating  by 
repeated  and  careful  experiment  the  cause  of  typhus  fever  has  by  general 
consent  been  accorded  to  Dr.  Ricketts.  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  in 
addition  to  other  marks  of  recognition  of  his  service  to  science  and  to 
Mexico  directed  that  "the  laboratory  in  which  Dr.  Ricketts  made  his 
investigations  be  named  in  the  future  'Dr.  Howard  T.  Ricketts  Labora- 
tory.'" A  memorial  service  was  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall, 
University  of  Chicago,  on  May  15,  at  which  President  Judson  spoke  and 
read  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  Mexico  expressing  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  Dr.  Ricketts  and  mentioning  the  honors  conferred 
on  him.     Addresses  were  also  made  by  Dr.  Hektoen  and  Dr.  Henderson. 

In  May,  191 1,  the  first  anniversary  of  his  death,  a  book  of  more  than 
five  hundred  quarto  pages  was  published — Contributions  to  Medical 
Science,  by  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts — containing  most  of  his  writings 
outside  of  his  book  referred  to  above.  On  the  title-page  was  this 
dedication: 

Published  As  a  Tribute  to  His  Memory  by  His  Colleagues  Under  the  Auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Pathological  Society. 

The  introductory  pages  presented  a  brief  biographical  sketch  by  Dr. 
Ludvig  Hektoen.  Fifty  pages  were  contributed  by  associates  to  make 
more  complete  the  accounts  of  his  work  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  fever. 
When  in  1914  a  laboratory  was  built  for  the  Department  of  Pathol- 
ogy, Hygiene,  and  Bacteriology  the  University  of  Chicago  honored  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Ricketts  by  giving  the  laboratory  his  name.  A  bronze 
tablet  at  the  entrance  bears  the  following  inscription: 

In  Memory  of 
HOWARD  TAYLOR  RICKETTS 

1871-1910 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 
in  the 
University  of  Chicago 
whose  career,  marked  by  enthusiasm 
and  rare  ability  in  medical  research, 
was  cut  short  by  typhus  fever  con- 
tracted   during   his    investigation    of 
that  disease  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
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The  crowning  recognition,  fixing  forever  his  relation  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  typhus  fever,  was  given  by  the  scientific  world  itself 
in  calling  the  germ  or  organism  which  causes  the  disease  Rickettsia. 
That  I  may  not  seem  to  claim  too  much  for  Dr.  Ricketts  I  add  a  quota- 
tion from  an  article  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  May  28,  1921.  After  speaking  of  "the  wondrous  boon  which  he 
had  won  for  humanity"  and  which  led  to  the  foregoing  distinction  being 
conferred  on  Dr.  Ricketts,  he  adds,  "With  the  broad  human  internation- 
alism of  science  which  knows  no  boundaries,  a  young  Serbian  investigator 
named  Prowazek,  who  had  also  risked  and  lost  his  life  in  the  further  study 
of  the  pestilence,  had  his  named  coupled  with  that  of  the  discoverer,  and 
the  germ  today  has  passed  into  scientific  nomenclature  as  Rickettsia- 
Prowazeki." 

A  very  remarkable  recognition  of  Dr.  Ricketts  and  his  work  on  typhus 
has  just  been  published  (1922)  by  the  Harvard  University  Press.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  quarto  volume  of  about  three  hundred  pages  with  the 
following  title,  The  Etiology  and  Pathology  of  Typhus,  Being  the  Main 
Report  of  the  Typhus  Research  Commission  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  to  Poland.  This  Commission  of  able  scientists  prosecuted  its 
work  in  Warsaw  in  1920  with  every  facility  at  its  command.  I  quote 
from  the  Report  the  following  interesting  statement,  "The  lice  employed 
in  this  study  were  taken  to  Warsaw  from  areas  in  North  America  and 
in  Great  Britain  where  typhus  is  not  endemic  and  were  fed  upon  members 
of  the  Comimssion  during  the  entire  period  of  the  research."  The  first 
and  principal  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  determine  "the  exact 
nature  of  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease."  The  conclusion  to  which  the 
Commission  came  is  given  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Report  in  these 
words:  "We  conclude  that  Rickettsia-Prowazeki  is  the  cause  of  typhus." 
It  was  most  interesting  to  learn  that  while  Rickettsia-Prowazeki  is  the 
specific  name  for  the  virus  of  typhus,  Rickettsia  has  become  a  group  name 
applying  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  micro-organisms.  In  the  re- 
port of  this  Commission  the  word  occurs  alone  or  in  its  various  com- 
binations five  hundred  times.  The  name  of  Dr.  Ricketts  has  been 
written  forever  into  the  literature  and  nomenclature  of  medical  science. 

Such  was  the  recognition  Dr.  Ricketts  received  and  such  were  the 
marks  of  distinction  conferred  on  him.  Now  for  some  of  the  results  of  his 
work.  They  did  not,  at  the  outset,  seem  likely  to  be  very  great.  Though 
typhus  had  been  one  of  the  great  scourges  of  humanity,  with  the  advance 
of  civilization  and  the  increase  of  personal  cleanliness  it  had  begun  to 
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disappear  from  the  western  world  and  confine  itself  to  less  sanitary 
quarters — the  Balkans,  Russia,  and  Mexico. 

But  this  security  was  only  apparent,  fictitious,  not  real.  The  Great 
War  had  hardly  begun  and  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  got  into  camps 
than  typhus  once  more  appeared.  As  famine  followed  war  typhus 
increased.  Whole  armies,  whole  populations  were  decimated.  Cooties, 
as  the  soldiers  euphoniously  named  the  lice,  multiplied  beyond  belief. 
They  overspread  all  European  lands  and  took  possession  of  all  the 
armies — even  our  own.  Typhus  first  became  epidemic  in  Serbia  after 
the  earliest  Austrian  invasion.  The  Austrians  defeated  and  driven  out 
left  thousands  of  prisoners  infected  with  typhus  fever.  For  better  care 
these  were  distributed  throughout  Serbia.  Covered  with  lice  they 
carried  the  disease  with  them,  and  communicated  it  to  the  population. 
As  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  says:    "By  December  1914  half  of  Serbia 

had  blazed  out  into  a  furious  epidemic Naturally  the  epidemic 

spread  like  a  tidal  wave,  and  by  April,  191 5,  new  cases  were  coming  at 
the  rate  of  9,000  a  day."  By  this  time  it  had  dawned  on  the  medical 
world  that  the  way  to  fight  the  disease  was  to  delouse  the  patients,  and 
then  destroy  the  lice.  Disinfecting  equipment  had  been  devised, 
which  thoroughly  accomplished  both  these  objects,  and  was  already 
in  use  in  the  various  armies.  Serbia  cried  out  for  help,  and  the  American 
Red  Cross,  joined  by  smaller  units  from  England,  France,  and  Russia, 
responded  to  the  appeal,  and  extraordinary  measures  were  adopted  for 
the  relief  of  the  stricken  country.    Dr.  Hutchinson  goes  on  to  say: 

Disinfecting  establishments  were  built  at  the  hospitals  and  other  convenient 
centers,  while  disinfestation  trains  were  speedily  equipped,  and  sent  out  in  all  direc- 
tions through  the  country  districts.  These  establishments  were  such  as  were  already 
in  use  on  the  Western  Front,  consisting  roughly  of  a  dressing,  or  more  correctly 
undressing  room,  where  the  patients  divested  themselves  of  all  their  clothing,  putting 
it  into  large  network  bags.  These  bags  were  then  placed  in  a  steam  sterilizer,  and 
subjected  to  live  steam  at  high  pressure,  completely  destroying  all  insects  and  their 
eggs.  The  owners  of  the  clothing,  meanwhile,  were  given  first  a  hot  shower  bath 
with  plenty  of  soap,  and  then  rubbed  or  anointed  thoroughly  with  either  emulsions 
of  kerosene,  or  insecticide  salves.  At  the  door  of  the  bathroom,  through  which  they 
were  to  pass  out,  stood  a  stern-eyed  man  with  a  hose,  who  made  every  one  of  them 
stand  and  rotate  slowly  before  him,  while  he  finished  off  any  spots  that  might  have 
escaped  proper  attention.  Then  the  clean  and  comforted  subjects  passed  on  into 
a  redressing  room,  where  they  arrived  just  as  their  clothes  were  shot  out  of  the  big 
steam  sterilizer.    The  two  were  promptly  united,  and  went  on  their  way  rejoicing, 

and  cootie-free Of  course,  in  many  instances  more  primitive  equipments  had 

to  be  used  ....  but  they  did  the  work  with  the  triumphant  result,  that  although 
the  epidemic  had  run  to  at  least  500,000  cases,  with  more  than  150,000  deaths  before 
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the  commission  arrived  on  the  scene,  within  three  months  it  was  on  the  decline,  and 
within  six  it  had  been  stamped  out  altogether.  Never  was  a  more  brilliant  and 
splendid  victory  won  against  greater  odds. 

Serbia  was  saved.  Other  countries  were  rescued.  The  armies  were 
saved.  Europe  was  redeemed  from  another  continent-wide  scourge  of 
typhus  fever.  These  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  epoch-making  work 
of  Dr.  Ricketts  and  others  within  eight  years  after  his  death.  The  lives 
to  be  saved  in  the  future  are  beyond  estimate.  Such  a  service  to  the 
world  is  worth  all  that  the  University  of  Chicago  has  cost  a  thousand 
times  over. 

One  recognition  and  result  of  his  life-work  I  have  not  mentioned. 
In  191 2  Mrs.  Ricketts  gave  the  University  of  Chicago  five  thousand 
dollars,  the  income  of  which  should  provide  an  annual  prize  for  "the 
student  presenting  the  best  results  of  research  in  Pathology  or  Bacteriol- 
ogy." This  is  known  as  the  Howard  T.  Ricketts  Prize.  The  prize  is 
conferred  on  the  third  of  May — the  anniversary  of  Dr.  Ricketts'  death 
and  announced  at  the  succeeding  Convocation  each  year.  Thus  a  suc- 
cession of  students  who  have  gifts  for  research  will  be  aided  in  their 
work  and  encouraged  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  enlargement,  through 
original  investigation,  of  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  human  achievements.  To  extend  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  save 
human  lives  and  make  the  world  a  healthier  and  happier  world — and  to 
achieve  with  this  a  noble  and  lovable  personality — this  was  the  glory  of 
Dr.  Ricketts'  life.   .. 
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THE  JOHN  BILLINGS  FISKE  PRIZE  POEM 

By  BERTHA  TEN  EYCK  JAMES 

Committee  of  Award:  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Aldis,  of  Chicago;  Professor  John  Livings- 
ton Lowes,  of  Harvard  University;  Professor  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

THE  SINGER  OF  THE  STILLNESS 

I  am  the  great  Singer  in  the  Stillness; 

Those  who  listen  at  dawn  in  the  High  Places  may  hear  me; 

My  voice  is  the  wind  as  it  sweeps  over  the  prairies, 

And  at  night,  when  the  stars  sing  in  the  heavens, 

My  song  mingles  with  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

The  bare  oak  branches  in  the  winter  are  my  harp  strings, 

And  my  words  are  heard  in  the  throbbing  of  the  moon-haunted  sea. 

Great  things  have  I  to  tell  to  those  who  hark  to  me; 

I  lift  them  above  the  world  and  they  see  life  spread  out  before  them, 

For  I  am  the  Wisdom  of  the  ages,  I  am  the  great  Singer  in  the  Stillness. 

SPRING 

A  DAY  IN  FEBRUARY 

The  snow  lies  white  along  the  black  boughs  of  the  trees; 

The  stars  gleam  on  the  snow; 

The  moon  glows  through  the  tangled  twigs 

Like  a  silver  salmon  in  a  fisher's  net. 

GRAY  DAYS 

The  trees  are  pale  as  sage  against  the  sky, 
The  frozen  misted  sky,  and  every  leaf 
Hangs  at  its  pointed  tip  a  drop  of  rain. 

EARLY  SPRING 
The  low  clouds  hang  heavily  in  the  sky; 
The  white  breath  of  the  snow  fills  the  air; 
Now  a  shower  blows  out  of  the  east 
Gray  ravelled  threads;  the  hills  are  hidden. 
In  early  spring  I  doubt  there  is  any  heaven; 
But  when  summer  comes  I  scarcely  care. 

CITY  RAIN 

The  thin  spring  rain  sweeps  across  the  gray  city; 

It  washes  the  yellow  sunset  from  the  clouds 

And  dims  the  pale  silver  lamps. 

The  bare  trees  sway  against  the  sky 

And  drop  small  showers  onto  the  dark  pavements. 
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SPRING  WEARINESS 

The  gray  rain  drives  across  the  blue-green  fields; 

The  white  mist  lies  on  the  low  hills; 

The  cherry  blossoms  shine  in  the  shadows; 

The  earth  is  very  weary,  and  very  lovely, 

Like  a  beautiful  old  god,  smiling  with  tired  eyes. 

APRIL  IN  NEVADA 
Still  waters  with  the  sunset  in  their  depths, 
White  mists  across  green  pastures,  and  the  sweet 
Clear  call  of  meadow  lark  that  fills  the  sky 
From  golden  west  to  rose  and  purple  east, 
And  chills  to  frosted  silver  in  the  moon, 
Swung  in  the  arch  where  sky  and  mountain  meet. 
The  smoke  floats  curling  upward  in  the  hush. 

HERE  SPRING  IS  LIFE 
Once  Spring  to  me  meant  English  hedges  white 
With  starry  blooms,  where  yellow  wag-tails  flit 
From  tree  to  blossoming  tree,  and  sweet 
The  nesting  sparrows  twitter;  Spring  was  peace. 
Here  from  a  sapphire  sky  great  white  clouds  throw 
Dark,  twisted  shadows  on  the  barren  plain 
And  from  the  snow-flecked  hills  a  cool  wind  blows, 
That  wakes  the  drowsy  earth;  here  Spring  is  life. 

THOUGHTS  IN  MAY 
My  thoughts  go  fluttering  here  and  there, 
Aimlessly  as  little  white  butterflies  flit; 
The  sky  is  all  blue  and  filled  with  gold; 
The  trees  are  green  and  very  young; 
The  little  grasses  stir  in  the  wind. 

If  I  were  as  old  as  the  thin  moon  up  there,  would  I  know 
everything  ? 

MEADOW  LARK 

Silver  bubbling  meadow  lark 
Sings  and  sings  from  dawn  to  dark ; 
All  the  springtime  flowers  hark 
To  silver  bubbling  meadow  lark. 

SUMMER 

IN  JUNE 

I  think  today  is  Uke  that  seventh  day 

Of  rest,  when,  the  great  marvels  of  creation  done, 

He  paused  to  take  His  ease  in  a  deep  wood, 

Where  the  gray  clouds  hid  the  too  brilliant  sun 

And  the  green  beech  leaves  fluttered  in  that  light 
Which  is  not  night  or  day,  but  both  in  one. 
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Far  in  the  forest  depths  a  little  wind 

Whispered  its  song  of  love  and  all  the  air 
Was  filled  with  leafy  murmur.     The  great  trees 

Chanted  together  softly.     Everywhere 
The  world  awakened  and  the  silver  rain 

Sang  through  the  quivering  twigs  like  a  low  prayer. 

MORNING 

Here  in  my  hidden  garden  'neath  the  moon, 

I  dream  away  the  circling  ages.     In  the  pool 

The  lilies  sleep  as  white  as  sunken  stars. 

A  vague  unrest,  a  stirring  of  the  wind, 

Then  the  clear  bugle  call  of  Dawn  and  in  the  East 

Sound  the  quick  marching  feet  of  coming  Day. 

SAILING 

The  gray  foam  blows  across  the  shadowy  sea, 
But  there  are  hints  of  rose  and  sapphire  blue, 
Topaz  and  jade  and  gold  shot  through 
The  dull  gray  waves,  that  curling  flee 
From  our  dark  prow,  and  in  the  sky 
Mist-veiled  and  sullen,  now  a  shaft  of  sun 
Throws  a  broad  silver  path  across  the  dun 
And  swirling  waters,  as  our  sail  goes  by 
Along  the  frosted  waves,  a  silver  butterfly. 

SUN  AFTER  RAIN 

Sun  after  rain,  when  all  the  emerald  grass 
Is  sown  with  dewdrops  like  the  glinting  dust 
Of  fallen  stars;  and  the  great  sun  himself 
Shines  dim,  as  through  a  bowl  of  golden  wine, 
And  casts  faint  shaking  shadows  on  the  distant  hills 
Where  the  last  wisps  of  cloud  lie  thin  and  gray. 

TO  A  STATUE  IN  A  GARDEN 

There  the  moss-grown  stones  lead  up 

From  the  pool  unto  His  seat, 
Where  the  chanting  Iris  throng 

Dropping  jewels  at  His  feet. 

Smiling  gravely  Buddha  sits 

Gazing  in  the  pool  below 
Where  a  rosy  baby  plays 

Splashing  lilies  white  as  snow. 

Buddha  smiles  to  see  her  there 

In  the  garden,  still  and  gray, 
Blue  the  startled  dragon  fly 

Pauses,  staring,  on  his  way! 
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NEW  MOON 
New  moon,  in  a  green  sky,  silver  pale  as  dew, 
And  gray  bats  flap  by,  where  in  ghostly  hue 
The  snowy  calla  lilies  bend  and  sway. 
Rose  sunset  in  the  sky;  faint,  frail  and  far 
Like  a  lone  firefly  gleams  the  evening  star, 
And  bells  across  the  meadows  speed  the  day. 

THE  EVENING  SUN 

My  lemon-colored  lady  Sun 

Goes  sweetly  veiled  in  evening  mists; 
After  her  march  of  triumph  through  the  day, 

She  wanders  in  far  gardens  where  she  lists. 
Down  curving  paths  she  slowly  comes, 

Where  silver  fountains  toss  their  shining  spray; 
She  has  no  straight  walks  in  her  garden  green, 

Who  has  to  keep  so  strict  a  line  by  day ! 
She  wanders  in  her  ferny  garden  bowers; 

The  snow-white  lilies  love  to  see  her  there, 
My  lady  Sun,  with  burning  golden  robe, 

And  flowing  golden  hair. 

SUMMER  BY  THE  SEA 

The  sea  is  blue  as  a  field  of  blossoming  lupine ; 

The  curling  waves  are  like  sparkling  crystal  castles; 

The  yellow  sand  is  dotted  with  parasols  like  wallpaper  flowers. 

To  the  north  where  the  blue  hills  melt  into  the  ocean 

Are  white  sails  and  a  smear  of  smoke; 

On  the  boulevard  the  automobiles 

Go  up  and  down  like  caged  leopards. 

DEPARTURE 

Lightly,  lightly,  dancing  to  and  fro, 

Swiftly,  swiftly,  so  we  come  and  go; 

Summer  days  are  passing  like  the  breezes  blowing  free, 

Quickly,  quickly,  turn  and  follow  me! 

Follow  me  through  autumn  days,  half  across  the  world 

To  a  distant  harbor  where  the  ships'  white  sails  are  furled; 

At  rest,  at  rest,  at  rest  beside  the  sea, 

Where  the  sunset  smoulders.     Turn  and  follow  me! 

AUTUMN 

A  SILVER  FROST 
A  silver  frost  has  come  down  from  the  North  in  the  darkness; 
My  garden  is  filled  with  a  riot  of  bronze  and  scarlet. 
I  have  torn  down  the  guarding  wall  to  the  west  and  the 

sunset's  fire. 
The  flying  clouds  cast  long  shadows  across  the  meadows, 
The  purple  hills,  and  the  molten  gold  of  the  forests. 
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NIGHT 

Out  of  the  dull  sea  the  moon  swims,  dripping  with  silver  spray; 
The  waves  leap  up  and  toss  their  crystal  veils, 

Dancing  to  please  the  thronging  stars  that  peer; 
Over  the  sea  a  golden  bridge  is  laid, 

Silver  and  gold  and  black  mosaic;  then  clear 
The  great,  white  searchlight  shakes  across  the  sky. 

THE  SIERRA  VALLEY 

Through  the  broad  valley  slips  a  slumbrous  stream, 

From  far  blue  mountains,  wreathed  with  ancient  snow, 
Broken  by  pines,  that  shoulder  up  the  glens, 
And  by  the  river  yellow  willows  dream, 

Watching  their  quivering  shadow-selves  below. 
The  golden  poppies  in  the  mountain's  lap 

Toss  in  the  breeze  that  strikes  to  steel  the  blue 
Of  that  still  pool  wherein  the  willows  gaze. 
Against  the  rocks  the  startled  ripples  tap 

Like  pleading  mermaids  hidden  there  from  view. 

THESE  DAYS  ARE  GRAY 

These  days  are  gray,  and  gray  is  all  the  world; 

A  veil  of  silence  holds  the  earth  asleep; 

The  wind  stirs  not,  nor  shakes  the  willow  trees 

To  fling  their  pendant  drops  across  the  grass; 
A  mist  hides  all  the  marsh,  and  the  dull  lakes 
That  hold  in  silver  chains  the  shadowed  swamp; 
Only  the  fish  leap  in  the  leaden  pools, 

And  leave  slow  widening  ripples  as  they  pass. 

GRAY  POOLS 

Gray  pools  lie  still  beneath  the  cloud y  skies; 
Even  the  trailing  grasses  scarcely  wake 
The  little  ripples;  all  at  once  the  rain, 
Wind-blown  across  the  garden,  starts 
A  thousand  leaping  drops  that  vex  the  waves. 

RAIN  IN  SEPTEMBER 

The  rain  is  falling  today  in  the  shadowy  forest; 
Its  silver  chains  drop  from  leaf  to  shining  leaf; 
It  glistens  in  the  fine  net  of  the  hemlock  twigs, 
And  sparkles  among  the  dark  needles  of  the  pine. 

AFTER  THE  RAIN 

The  mists  that  hid  the  mountain  all  day  long 
Are  gilded  in  the  setting  sun.     The  woods 
With  shining  leaf  and  darkened  trunk  and  bough 
Are  filled  with  a  pale,  emerald,  fairy  light 
As  if  the  world  were  green  with  spring  again. 
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OCTOBER  IN  ILLINOIS 
The  pale  October  sunshine  slips 
Across  the  ruddy  marshes;  the  white  mist 
Withers  away;  above  the  grass 
The  blackbirds  dart  and  hunt. 
They  and  the  grasses  and  the  clear  blue  sky 
Are  mirrored  in  the  still  gray  pools. 
Along  the  road  the  dusty  goldenrod  and  asters  blow. 

IN  THE  POOL 

Around  the  fish  pool  are  rocks  and  tufts  of  reed; 

In  it  is  reflected  the  gray  sky  of  November; 

The  goldfish  dart  like  lightning  through  the  mirrored  clouds. 

WINTER 

LIFE 

Time  flows,  like  a  stream, 
Comes  and  goes;  while  we  dream 

All  is  gone. 
Only  this  we  may  know, 
Though  we  come  and  we  go, 

Life  stays  on. 

THE  NORTH  WIND 

The  north  wind  came  across  the  frozen  marshes 
At  dusk  when  all  the  world  was  cold  and  gray; 
The  dry  brown  grasses  and  bare  trees  bowed  at  his  passing, 
And  could  scarce  rise  again  for  the  weight  of  the  thick 
clouds  that  pressed  them  down. 

The  north  wind  came  across  the  waste  spaces, 

And  the  low  hills  crouched  lower  at  his  coming; 

The  mist  on  their  shoulders  lay  heavy  as  the  ages; 

The  old  sea  boomed  on  the  shore  with  unending  patience. 

TOWER  WINDOW 

Today  is  a  pale  day;  the  sky 

Is  scarcely  darker  than  the  drifting  snow 
Of  the  great  clouds.     The  far,  dim  sun 

Touches  with  silver  gilt  the  earth  below. 
The  leaves  are  brown  and  on  the  gray  stone  walls 

The  ivy  makes  a  shadow-dance 
With  its  bright  wind-tossed  leaves.     There,  too,  the  shade 

Of  a  swift  bird  is  flung  by  chance. 

NIGHT 

The  night  is  very  big  and  very  black; 

Strange  shadows  slink  among  the  bushes  in  the  park; 

The  stars  are  peering  faces  in  the  sky; 

The  automobiles  are  fat,  panting  things; 
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Their  yellow  eyes  glare  down  the  curving  drives; 
Their  wheels  hiss  softly  in  the  slurring  mud; 
The  frightened  arc  lights  hide  their  heads  in  mist. 

MORN 

I  woke  so  early  that  the  frosty  moon 

Still  glistened  silver  in  the  quiet  sky 

Scarce  rose-flushed  more  than  a  pale  shell,  and  high 

The  leafless  twigs  were  traced  against  the  blue. 

EARLY  MASS 

The  incense  smoke  eddies  and  swirls  around  the  flickering 

candles, 
That  glow  like  stars  in  a  blue  mist. 
The  church  is  dim  and  quiet; 
Only  the  organ  rumbles  and  murmurs; 
Now  the  clear  solo  rises,  like  a  fountain  spray, 
And  melts  to  silence  'mong  the  shadowy  rafters. 

NIGHT 

Still  Night  has  come,  and  I  shiver  and  cower  before  her; 
Her  clusters  of  shadow  hang  in  the  branches, 
Where  the  dry  leaves  rustle  and  sway  against  the  moon; 
Hers  are  the  whispering  breezes  and  the  hidden,  hissing 

grasses; 
Her  black  leopards  crouch  in  the  forest, 
Her  yellow  eyes  gleam  through  the  rushes. 

NIGHT  AND  DAY 

Through  the  long  day  the  world  is  bright  and  warm, 

A  human  world;  I  have  no  fear  by  day. 

But  when  the  silent  presence  of  the  Night 

Steals  o'er  the  earth,  and  one  by  one 

Kindles  the  stars,  that  move  across  the  sky 

In  the  slow  mazes  of  their  heavenly  dance 

And  the  wee,  flickering  fire,  with  which  I  strive 

To  keep  away  the  grim,  gray  Truths  that  throng 

Down  the  long  passages  of  my  unfathomed  mind, 

Blazes,  and  leaps  and  dies 

Before  the  relentless  rush  of  cool  night  wind; 

When  the  whole  world  is  dark,  and  in  the  hush 

The  distant,  circling  mountains  passive  bend 

Beneath  their  martyr  crowns  of  silver  snow, 

Then  I  am  all  alone  in  the  vast,  empty  places  of  the  earth, 

A  grain  of  sand  along  a  mighty  shore. 

COURAGE  OF  MAN 
Red  the  days  dawn  and  red  again  they  die; 
The  flowers  bloom  and  fade;  the  years  go  by; 
Like  to  dead  leaves  adown  bare  hills  they  lie; 
Only  I  die  not,  only  I ! 
Courage  of  Man,  the  years  I  still  defy! 


THE  THEOLOGY  BUILDINGS 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  in  the  building  program  of  the  University 
will  probably  be  the  erection  of  the  Theological  Group* — the  Theology 
Building  and  the  Joseph  Bond  Chapel  of  the  Divinity  School.  The  funds 
for  the  erection  of  these  buildings  will  on  June  30,  1922,  aggregate 
$440,000.00.  A  detailed  statement  as  to  the  group  appeared  in  the 
University  Record  of  July,  1920,  with  pictures  of  the  architect's  model. 
Perspective  drawings  have  since  been  prepared  by  the  architects,  Coolidge 
and  Hodgdon.  That  of  the  Theology  Building  shows  it  from  the  Circle, 
with  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  and  Cobb  Lecture  Hall  in  the  back- 
ground, at  the  left  and  right.  The  Theology  Building  will  stand  at 
right  angles  with  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  facing  north  directly  opposite 
Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  and  with  Walker  Museum  and  Rosenwald 
Hall  will  form  the  south  side  of  the  main  quadrangle.  It  will  have  a 
front  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  on  the  main  quadrangle,  its  longest 
depth  north  and  south  being  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  It  will 
contain  the  offices,  lecture  rooms,  and  library  of  the  Divinity  School. 
The  Theology  Reading  Room  which  will  occupy  the  third  floor  of  the 
south  wing  of  the  building  will  be  connected  by  a  beautiful  stone  bridge 
with  the  library  floor  of  Haskell  Museum,  and  through  it  with  the 
reading-room  floors  of  the  Harper  Library  and  the  Law  School.  It  will 
thus  be  united  with  the  humanities  group  of  libraries  centering  about 
Harper  Court. 

The  Joseph  Bond  Chapel  will  occupy  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle 
between  Haskell  Museum  and  the  Divinity  Halls.  It  will  accommodate 
225  people.  Its  interior  dimensions  will  be:  length  eighty  four  feet, 
width  twenty-eight  feet,  and  height  forty-two  feet.  It  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  Theology  Building  by  a  cloister  enclosing  a  little  quad- 
rangle thirty-six  feet  square.  The  architect's  sketch  shows  the  chapel 
from  the  southeast  about  as  it  will  appear  to  one  standing  at  the  west 
door  of  Haskell. 
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EVENTS:    PAST  AND  FUTURE 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY- 
FOURTH   CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  Twenty-fourth  Con- 
vocation was  held  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  Tuesday,  March  21,  at 
4:00  p.m.  The  Convocation  Address, 
"Progress  in  Human  Engineering,"  was 
delivered  by  Walter  Dill  Scott,  President 
of  Northwestern  University. 

The  award  of  honors  was  as  follows: 

Honorable  mention  for  excellence  in  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  to:  Harry 
Arlo  Amesbury,  Thaddeus  Howard 
Baker,  Sidney  Bernstein,  Emil  Frederick 
Bohne,  Mary  H.  Burris,  Anoria  Marie 
Frances  Butler,  Elizabeth  Caroline  Davis, 
Ruth  Allen  Doggett,  Edmund  Henry 
Droegemueller,  Florence  Pamelia  Erskine, 
Arthur  Newton  Ferguson,  Helen  Lee 
Ford,  Elizabeth  Greenebaum,  Thomas 
Benton  Harkins,  Frances  Lorana  Hunter, 
Betty  Gatewood  Johnson,  Paul  Albert 
Kirkley,  Howard  Milton  Landau, 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Liggett,  Marjorie 
Deans  Lyon,  Alice  June  Meyer,  Kather- 
ine  Elizabeth  MacKay,  Pearl  Bell  Odom 
Priscilla  Anna  Ouda,  Marion  Llewellyn 
Pool,  Elza  Carl  Porter,  Elsa  Reinhardt, 
Adrian  Rezny,  Virginia  Seffens,  Glenn 
Erwin  Shackelford,  Harriet  McClellan 
Shanks,  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Shippen, 
Aaron  L.  Stein,  Charles  Wallace  Stiefel, 
Jr.,  Mary  Lyell  Ritchie  Swett,  Norman 
Arnold  Tolles,  Alice  Marsh  Treat,  Adeline 
Elizabeth   Vaile,    Bessie   Judith    Zaban. 

The  Civil  Government  prizes:  Alger 
George  Nicholas  Spannon,  First;  Ruth 
Allen  Doggett,  Second. 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Honors: 
Frank  Howard  Anderson,  Charles 
Albert  Beckwith,  Agnes  Victoire  Blanc, 
Nira  Elizabeth  Cowen,  Herbert  Orin 
Crisler,  Maurice  DeKoven,  Stanley  Dalton 
Dodge,  Lottie  Jane  Chapman  Duncan, 
Jessie  Evelyn  Freeman,  Percival  Allen 
Gray,  Jr.,  Julius  Hyman,  Florence  Beebe 
Jeffrey,  Carolyn  Macdonald,  Harry 
Nevins  Omer,  Ruth  Rozella  Pearson, 
Joseph  Banks  Rhine,  Elga  Meta  Shearer, 
Milton  Steinberg.  Brenton  Wallace 
Stevenson,  Helen  Graf  Strauss,  Donnie 
Isabella  Wahlgren. 


Honors  for  excellence  in  particular  de- 
partments of  the  Senior  Colleges:  Frank 
Howard  Anderson,  Political  Economy; 
Charles  Albert  Beckwith,  Chemistry; 
Howard  Stark  Bennett,  Industrial  Edu- 
cation; Nira  Elizabeth  Cowen,  Political 
Economy;  Jacob  William  Dilgren,  Law; 
Stanley  Dalton  Dodge,  Geography;  Lottie 
Jane  Chapman  Duncan,  Household  Ad- 
minstration;  Jessie  Evelyn  Freeman, 
English;  Harry  Gussin,  Bacteriology; 
Julius  Hyman,  Chemistry;  Florence 
Beebe  Jeffrey,  History;  Carolyn  Mac- 
donald, Anatomy;  Harry  Nevins  Omer, 
Mathematics;  Ruth  Rozella  Pearson, 
Sociology;  Joseph  Banks  Rhine,  Botany; 
Constancio  Pacifico  Rustia,  Zoology; 
Lena  B.  Sawyer,  Home  Economics;  Elga 
Meta  Shearer,  Education  and  Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education;  Florence 
Ruth  Siebert,  Botany;  Brenton  Wallace 
Stevenson,  English. 

Election  of  associate  members  to 
Sigma  Xi:  Theodore  Elliott  Boyd,  Lois 
Dixon  Green,  Joseph  Banks  Rhine. 
Election  of  members  to  Sigma  Xi: 
Henry  Kelly  Buckner,  Henry  Townsend 
Darlington,  Martha  Belle  Farnum,  Ida 
Kraus,  Shun  Ching  Lee,  William  Almon 
Mann,  Gail  Francis  Moulton,  Pauline 
Lyon  McKeighan,  Juan  Cancio  Nanagas, 
Philip  Jack  Rosenbloom,  Jose  K.  Santos, 
John  Albert  Sonquist,  Grace  Anne  Stew- 
art, Lucia  Elizabeth  Tower. 

Election  to  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  for  especial  distinction 
in  general  scholarship:  Frank  Howard 
Anderson,  Norman  Wood  Beck,  Charles 
Albert  Beckwith  (March,  1921),  Donald 
GrabS  Brower,  Thomas  Carlin,  Maurice 
DeKoven,  Louis  Barkhouse  Flexner, 
Benjamin  Benjamin  Garbovitz,  Percival 
Allen  Gray,  Jr.,  Clifford  Stephen  John- 
son, Willie  Cherry  Nottingham,  Harry 
Nevins  Omer  (June,  192 1),  Ruth  Rozella 
Pearson,  Joseph  Banks  Rhine,  Paul  Bige- 
low  Sears  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Chapter,  1913), 
Milton  Steinberg  (March,  192 1),  Brenton 
Wallace  Stevenson,  Donnie  Isabella 
Wahlgren,  George  Earle  Wakerlin,  John 
Daniel  Wild,  Jr.,  Karl  Edward  Zener. 

Degrees  and  certificates  were  conferred 
as  follows:    The  Colleges:    the  certificate 
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of  the  College  of  Education,  3;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  2;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  43;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  44;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Education,  19; 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,  1 ;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, 13.  The  Divinity  School:  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  9.  The  Law 
School:  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  2 ; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  15.  The 
Graduate  School  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  15; 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  12;  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  7. 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was 
held  at  10:30  a.m.,  Sunday,  March  19, 
in  the  Reynolds  Club  Theater.  At  1 1 :  00 
a.m.,  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  the 
Convocation  Religious  Service  was  held. 
The  Preacher  was  the  Reverend  Professor 
Hugh  Black,  D.D.,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  University  Preachers  for  the  Win- 
ter Quarter  were:  January  8,  Reverend 
James  E.  Freeman,  Church  of  the  Epi- 
phany, Washington,  D.C.;  January  15 
and  22,  Reverend  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers,  First  Church,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  January  20,  Reverend 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City;  Febru- 
ary 5,  President  J.  Ross  Stevenson, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey;  February  12,  Reverend 
David  Jones  Evans,  First  Baptist  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  February  _  19, 
Right  Reverend  Thomas  Frank  Gailor, 
Bishop  of  Tennessee;  February  26  and 
March  5,  Dean  William  Wallace  Fenn, 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  March  12,  Principal 
Robert  Bruce  Taylor,  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada;  March 
19,  Reverend  Professor  Hugh  Black, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City. 

Concerts  were  given  at  the  University 
by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
Orchestral  Association,  on  Tuesday 
afternoons,  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  on  the  following  dates:  January  31, 
February  14  and  28,  and  March  14.     On 


January  10  a"  recital  was  given  by  Serge 
Prokofieff,  and  on  January  17  a  Young 
People's  Concert  was  given  by  the  Chi- 
cago Orchestra. 

The  University  basket-ball  team 
played  twelve  games  in  the  course  of  the 
Winter  Quarter,  from  January  3  to  March 
21,  as  follows:  Ohio  State  at  Chicago, 
25-14;  Ann  Arbor  at  Michigan,  16-21; 
Northwestern  at  Chicago,  23-22;  Minne- 
sota at  Minneapolis,  12-25;  Illinois  at 
Chicago,  22-16;  Iowa  at  Chicago,  17-27; 
Purdue  at  Lafayette,  16-28;  Ohio  State 
at  Columbus,  23-29;  Minnesota  at  Chi- 
cago, 23-17;  Illinois  at  Urbana,  26-25; 
Wisconsin  at  Madison,  17-24;  Wiscon- 
sin at  Chicago,  24-31. 

The  University  is  to  receive  a  bequest 
of  $50,000  under  the  terms  of^the  will  of 
the  late  Alexander  D.  Thomson,  of 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  for  its  medical  work. 
Mr.  Thomson  contributed  $25,000  to  the 
medical  fund  secured  by  the  University 
in  1917. 

Professor  William  Albert  Nitze,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  in  the  Univer- 
sity, was  elected  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Division  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Iowa  City,  December  28-30, 
1921. 

At  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  in 
St.  Louis,  December  27-30,  the  chairman 
of  the  conference  on  the  History  of 
Civilization  was  James  Henry  Breasted, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures  and  Director 
of  the  Oriental  Institute  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Professor  Breasted  presented  a 
paper,  "New  Light  on  the  Origins  of 
Civilization,"  and  Ferdinand  Schevill, 
Professor  of  Modern  History,  discussed 
the  subject  of  "Art  and  Architecture." 
At  a  general  session  commemorating  the 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Admission 
of  Missouri  to  the  Union,  Professor 
Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  History,  was  the  chair- 
man. Among  others  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  who  took  part  in  the  con- 
ferences were  Rolla  M.  Tryon,  E. 
Joranson,  J.  Fred  Rippy,  and  Marcus  W. 
Jernegan. 
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In  connection  with  the  December 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  the  University  of  Toronto  con- 
ferred the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  upon  Professor  Eliakim  Hastings 
Moore,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  retiring  president  of  the 
American  Association. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  held  at  Toronto  during  the  holi- 
day season,  the  Department  of  Botany 
made  an  effort  to  secure  as  large  an 
attendance  as  possible,  and  the  result 
exceeded  all  expectations;  for,  at  a 
reunion  luncheon,  twenty-six  doctors 
were  present.  Among  those  present  were 
the  heads  of  their  departments  in  Prince- 
ton, Johns  Hopkins,  Syracuse,  McMaster, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  five  state  univer- 
sities. 

The  number  of  doctors  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  from  1897  to  January 
1922,  is  121.  Of  this  number,  forty 
have  reached  the  grade  of  professor  in 
large  institutions.  Nine  of  them  are 
heads  of  their  departments  in  state  uni- 
versities, and  others  are  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  important  institutions,  including 
Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  McMaster, 
The  University  of  Sydney,  Syracuse, 
Rochester,  Wooster,  Baylor,  Vassar,  and 
Mount  Holyoke;  while  still  others  are  pro- 
fessors or  associate  professors  in  state 
universities,  and  in  Stanford,  Cornell, 
University  of  London  (Eng.),  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  Ames,  and  others. 
Many  are  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  research  positions. 
One  is  president  of  Beloit  College,  one  is 
director  of  the  Lincoln  School  of  the 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  another  is  director  of  the 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research. 

The  Department  of  Botany  has  never 
had  more  graduate  students  engaged  in 
research  than  at  present. 

Henry  Chandler  Cowles,  Professor  of 
Plant  Ecology  in  the  University,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Professor  Cowles 
was  also  elected  president  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America  at  the  recent  Toronto 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  has 
recently  made  important  investigations 


for  the  government  along  the  Red  River 
for  use  in  connection  with  a  suit  between 
the  states  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  has  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
Professor  Cowles 's  ecological  investiga- 
tions along  the  Red  River  as  follows: 
"Dr.  Cowles 's  investigations  and  testi- 
mony have  been  of  great  value  to  the 
government,  and,  I  am  informed,  to  the 
cause  of  science  in  that  they  bring  to 
the  aid  of  engineering  and  physiographic 
investigations  the  comparatively  new 
science  of  ecology,  whereby  the  approxi- 
mate time  of  the  occurrence  of  changes  in 
rivers,  their  flood  plains  and  banks,  is  now 
definitely  determined." 

Sidney  B.  Fay,  Professor  of  European 
History,  Smith  College,  gave  two  public 
lectures  on  "Some  Aspects  of  Modern 
Colonization,"  in  Harper  Assembly 
Room,  on  January  3  and  4,  1922. 

On  January  1 2  the  Italian  Club  of  the 
University  had  the  honor  of  entertaining 
at  the  University  the  Hon.  Signor  Guido 
Podrecca,  who  is  in  the  United  States  on  a 
government  mission  for  the  relief  of  tuber- 
culous veterans  of  the  war.  Signor 
Podrecca  was  for  many  years  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Socialist  part  and  editor 
of  two  important  party  journals,  L'Avanti 
and  L  'Asino.  He  has  retired  from  politi- 
cal life  and  is  devoting  himself  to  his 
business  of  publishing.  He  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Italian  Club  upon  the 
political  ideals  of  his  country  and  of  the 
United  States,  with  an  exposition  of  his 
mission  from  the  Italian  government. 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  general  secretary 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  gave 
a  public  lecture  at  the  University  on 
January  13,  on  "Opportunities  in  the 
Field  of  Social  Work." 

Henri  Chamard,  professor  of  literature, 
the  Sorbonne,  delivered  a  public  lecture 
at  the  University  on  January  17,  on 
"Joachim  du  Bellay:  A  French  Poet  of 
the  Renaissance." 

Dr.  Conyers  Read,  non-resident  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University, 
delivered  four  public  lectures  at  the 
University,  January  17-20,  on  "Econom- 
ics and  Politics  in  Modern  England." 
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Lorado  Taft,  Lecturer  on  the  History 
of  Art  in  the  University,  addressed  the 
Renaissance  Society  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall  on  January  24,  on  "An 
Hour  in  a  Sculptor's  Studio." 

Lawrence  S.  Moore,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Constantinople,  gave  a  public  lecture  in 
Harper  Assembly  Room,  on  February 
14,  on  "A  Visit  to  the  Capital  of  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  at  Angora." 

Ernest  Harold  Baynes,  president  of 
the  Meriden  Humane  Society,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  on  February  16,  on  "The 
Truth  about  Vivisection." 


Daniel  D.  Luckenbill,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, gave  an  illustrated  lecture,  on 
"Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Art,"  in 
Haskell  Assembly  Room,  March  2,  before 
the  Renaissance  Society. 

Bliss  Carman  gave  a  reading  from  his 
poems  on  March  7,  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  on  the  William  Vaughn 
Moody  Foundation. 

James  H.  Breasted,  Professor  of  Egyp- 
tology, gave  an  illustrated  lecture  before 
the  Renaissance  Society  in  Haskell 
Assembly  Room  on  March  10  on  "Mas- 
terpieces of  Egyptian  Art,  Old  and 
New." 


Charles  Rann  Kennedy  and  Edith 
Wynne  Matthison,  his  wife,  gave  dra- 
matic interpretations  February  18,  in 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  from 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  The  School  for 
Scandal,  The  Servant  in  the  House,  and 
The  Rising  of  the  Moon.  The  recital  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Settlement. 

Robert  Frost,  the  New  England  poet 
who  is  spending  a  year  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  lectured  on  the  William 
Vaughn  Moody  Foundation  in  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  February  23. 
His  subject  was  "Writing  Down  the 
Voice." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  February  27-March  1,  Charles 
Hubbard  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Education,  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Seventh, 
Eighth,  and  Ninth  Grades.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence there  was  held  at  the  Hamilton  Club, 
Chicago,  on  March  1,  the  annual  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  dinner,  which  was  largely 
attended. 

The  distinguished  mathematical  physi- 
cist, H.  A.  Lorentz,  professor  of  physics 
in  the  University  of  Leiden,  delivered  four 
lectures  at  the  Ryerson  Physical  Labora- 
tory in  March  and  April.  His  subjects 
were:  March  17  and  18,  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  Matter,"  April  3,  "Theory  of 
Spectral  Lines,"  and  April  4,  "Theory  of 
Relativity." 


Charles  Upson  Clark,  formerly  of  the 
American  Academy  at  Rome,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "The  City  of 
Rome,"  March  14,  in  Harper  Assembly 
Room. 

Dr.  Hans  M.  Schmidt- Wartenberg, 
Instructor  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Germanic  Philology,  1893-1905,  died  in 
Sangerhausen,  Germany,  February  7, 
1922,  after  an  illness  of  nearly  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  Guy  Hubert  Capps,  a  candidate 
for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the 
Spring  Convocation,  died  at  the  Wesley 
Memorial  Hospital,  Chicago,  March  18, 
1922,  after  an  operation.  Mr.  Capps 
was  a  man  of  excellent  promise  and 
highly  regarded  by  his  instructors  in  the 
School  of  Education,  where  his  work 
principally  lay. 

Mr.  John  W.  Midgley,  a  member  of 
the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  died  at  this  residence  in 
Evanston  on  March  30,  1922,  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year.  Mr.  Midgley  served 
as  Trustee  from  1890  to  1893.  Mr. 
Midgley  was  born  in  Leeds,  England, 
December  24,  1843,  and  was  connected 
with  railway  interests  in  Chicago  from 
1868  to  his  retirement  in  1908.  As  a  traf- 
fic expert,  he  was  at  one  time  chairman  of 
the  Western  Freight  Association,  organ- 
ized the  Bureau  of  Car  Performances,  and 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Clearing  House.  His  later 
years  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his 
eyesight. 
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Statistics  as  to  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degrees  conferred  in  science  by  leading 
American  universities  during  the  last  year 
are  reported  in  Science,  as  follows: 

University  of  Chicago 42 

Cornell  University 33 

Columbia  University 27 

Yale  University 27 

Harvard  University 25 

University  of  California 22 

Johns  Hopkins  University 21 

University  of  Illinois 19 

University  of  Minnesota 16 

University  of  Wisconsin 15 

The  statistics  of  Science  show  that  for 
seven  successive  years  now  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  has  led  American  uni- 
versities in  the  number  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degrees  conferred  in  science. 
Of  the  332  doctorates  conferred  in  the 
sciences  by  American  universities  in 
1921,  it  may  be  observed  that  225  were 
conferred  by  endowed  universities,  and 
107  by  state  universities. 

In  commemoration  of  the  six-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  death  of  Dante, 
the  Italians  of  this  country,  on  the  initi- 
ative of  Mr.  Luigi  Carnovale  of  Chicago, 
have  presented  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, to  the  other  chief  American  univer- 
sities, to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  copies 
of  a  very  beautiful  and  very  valuable 
heliotype  reproduction  of  the  Trivulzio 
manuscript  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 

This  manuscript  written  in  1337, 
sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Dante, 
is  the  oldest  but  one  of  the  dated  manu- 
scripts of  the  Divine  Comedy  (the  oldest 
dated  manuscript  written  in  1336,  is  of 
much  less  general  significance) .  It  is  also 
very  important  in  text:  no  autograph 
manuscript  of  the  Divine  Comedy  exists, 
and  the  Trivulzio  manuscript,  written  in  a 
remarkably  clear  hand  by  a  Tuscan  scribe, 
is  of  fundamental  value  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  correct  readings.  Further- 
more, the  miniatures  which  adorn  the 
first  pages  of  the  Inferno,  the  Purga- 
torio,  and  the  Paradiso  are  of  great  inter- 
est as  illustrations,  and  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  miniature  art.  The 
reproduction,  published  in  Milan  in  1921, 
is  a  triumph  of  printing.  Every  shade 
and  color  of  the  original  manuscript  is 
reproduced.  The  edition  was  limited  to 
350  copies. 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Dean  of 


the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Litera- 
ture, has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Institut  International  de  Sociologie. 

Professor  John  Merle  Coulter,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Botany  and  editor 
of  the  Botanical  Gazette,  has  been  elected 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Czecho- 
Slovakian  Botanical  Society  "in  recogni- 
tion of  the  inestimable  services  he  has 
rendered  to  botanical  science  in  the  course 
of  his  studies." 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Piatt,  of  the  Department 
of  Geography  spent  the  Winter  Quarter 
in  Porto  Rico  in  connection  with  a  rapid 
reconnaissance  study  of  the  economic 
geography  of  Middle  America.  He  also 
visited  several  of  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  and  parts  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  Caribbean  coast  of  South 
America.  Dr.  Piatt  was  accompanied  by 
Harold  S.  Kemp,  a  student  in  the  geog- 
raphy department  and  for  a  time  secre- 
tary of  the  Geographic  Society  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Geology  in  the  University, 
has  been  made  Korresponderande  Leda- 
mont  of  the  Geoliska  Foreningen,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  and  also  Membre  Corres- 
pondant  of  the  Societe  Geologique  de 
Belgique,  Liege,  Belgium. 

William  Lyon  McKenzie  King,  the 
new  premier  of  Canada,  was  a  graduate 
student  in  the  University  in  1896-97, 
holding  a  Fellowship  in  the  Department 
of  Political  Science.  Mr.  King  did  his 
work  chiefly  with  Professors  Laughlin, 
Henderson,  and  Veblen. 

Frederick  Starr,  Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology,  has  received  from  the 
Japanese  Imperial  Government  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treas- 
ure (third  grade).  The  decoration  was 
given  in  recognition  of  Professor  Starr's 
efforts  to  make  Japanese  ideas  and  ideals 
known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

For  his  services  in  the  war  as  commis- 
soner  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  in  charge  of  work  in  Italy, 
Professor  Charles  Edward  Merriam,  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Science  at  the 
University,  has  been  made  Commenda- 
tore  della  Corona  d'  Italia  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  At  the  same  time  Assistant 
Professor  Rudolph  Altrocchi,  of  the  De- 
partment  of   Romance   Languages   and 
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Literatures,  was  made  Chevalier  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices during  the  war  when,  in  1918,  as  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Informa- 
tion, he  directed  all  American  speakers 
in  Italy  and  organized  a  campaign  of 
speeches  which  reached  approximately  a 
million  Italians.  Professor  Merriam  is 
the  author  of  a  contribution  on  "Ameri- 
can Publicity  in  Italy"  which  appeared 
in  the  American  Political  Science  Review 
1919,  pp.  541-55- 

Professor  James  Henry  Breasted, 
Director  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the 
University,  has  announced  that  funds 
have  been  secured  for  the  organization 
of  an  international  group  of  editors 
for  the  collection,  editing,  and  publica- 
tion of  the  archaic  mortuary  documents 
which  preceded  the  famous  Book  of  the 
Dead  and  out  of  which  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  was  later  put  together.  These 
mortuary  texts  were  written  in  ink  on 
the  insides  of  the  massive  cedar  coffins, 
in  which  the  Egyptian  nobles  were  buried 
four  thousand  years  ago.  The  coffins 
containing  this  literature  are  scattered 
throughout  the  great  museums  of  the 
world,  where  they  have  never  been  com- 
pletely copied  and  studied.  These 
strange  inscriptions  will  be  called  "The 
Coffin  Texts"  and  the  work  of  producing 
the  great  publication  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  three  editors — Monsieur  Pierre  Lacau, 
the  leading  French  Egyptologist  and  di- 
rector of  the  Egyptian  Government 
Department  of  Antiquities;  Dr.  Alan  H. 
Gardiner,  the  eminent  British  Egyptolo- 
gist; and  Professor  Breasted. 

Professor  Henry  C.  Morrison,  of  the 
School  of  Education,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  a  commission  which  is  in 
charge  of  an  extensive  investigation  of 
the  financing  of  education,  under  the 
general  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education.  The  inquiry  is 
supported  by  a  subvention  of  Si 70,000 
contributed  by  the  General  Education 
Board,  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  and  the  Milbank 
Foundation. 

The  whole  undertaking  grew  out  of 
the  serious  concern  of  a  group  of  public- 
school  and  university  men  over  the  prob- 
able future  of  the  support  of  education, 
voiced  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  at  its  Atlantic  City 


meeting  last  February.  Professor  Judd 
was  an  active  member  of  this  group. 

Professor  Morrison  was  one  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Six  which  met  in  New  York 
City  during  the  month  of  August  and 
laid  out  the  basal  plans  for  the  study. 

The  preliminary  purpose  of  the  study 
is  to  investigate  the  present  costs  of  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  the  functions  per- 
formed, and  to  estimate  the  probable  ulti- 
mate costs  of  the  present  program.  It  is 
at  present  engaged  in  an  intensive  study 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  A  prek'minary 
reconnaissance  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
being  made  by  Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley 
of  Stanford  University,  and  in  the  field 
of  higher  education  by  Chancellor  E.  C. 
Elliott,  of  the  University  of  Montana. 
A  similar  reconnaissance  in  the  Middle 
West  is  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Professor  Morrison,  who  is  being 
assisted  by  Mr.  N.  B.  Henry,  of  the 
School  of  Education. 

The  Oriental  Institute  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  organized  a  staff  of  young  men, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Lucken- 
bill  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures,  for  the 
compilation  of  a  comprehensive  Assyrian 
Dictionary  which  shall  include  every 
word  occurring  in  the  vast  body  of 
cuneiform  documents  of  Western  Asia. 
These  documents  represent  ancient  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  Palestine,  Phoenicia, 
Syria,  Armenia,  and  the  ancient  territory 
of  Asia  Minor.  An  office  has  been 
equipped  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum 
and  the  Assyrian  Dictionary  staff  is 
already  at  work  on  the  new  enterprise. 

A  volume  dealing  with  evidences  of 
disease  in  ancient  Egypt  has  been  issued 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  under 
the  title  of  Studies  in  the  Palaeo pathology 
of  Egypt.  The  author  of  these  remark- 
able studies  is  Sir  Marc  Armand  Ruffer, 
Kt.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  late  president  of  the 
Quarantine  Council  of  Egypt  and  profes- 
sor of  bacteriology  in  the  Cairo  Medical 
School.  The  volume,  illustrated  with 
over  seventy  plates,  contains  among 
other  unique  studies  one  on  dwarfs  and 
other  deformed  persons  in  ancient  Egypt, 
pathological  notes  on  the  royal  mummies 
of  the  Cairo  Museum,  and  a  contribution 
on  the  physical  effects  of  consanguineous 
marriages  in  the  royal  families  of  ancient 
Egypt.  The  volume  is  edited  by  Roy  L. 
Moodie  (Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago, 
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'08),  now  associate  professor  of  anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Methods  in  Plant  Histology,  a  technical 
manual  by  Professor  Charles  J.  Chamber- 
lain, of  the  Department  of  Botany,  has 
been  translated  into  Servian  by  Professor 
Peter  Georgevitch,  of  the  University  of 
Belgrade.  The  book  is  also  being  trans- 
lated into  Japanese. 

Associate  Professor  Harold  G.  Moul- 
ton,  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
is  the  joint  author  with  John  F.  Bass  of  a 
new  book,  America  and  the  Balance 
Sheet  of  Europe,  which  contains  a  thor- 
oughgoing analysis  of  the  economic  and 
political  status  of  Europe  at  the  present 
time,  appraises  the  probable  effects  of 
the  international  settlements  (including 
reparations)  that  have  recently  been 
made,  and  suggests  in  broad  outlines  an 
international  policy  such  as  it  is  believed 
the  situation  demands. 

Professor  John  Matthews  Manly,  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  in 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Edith  Rickert,  has 
recently  published  a  volume  under  the 
title  of  Contemporary  British  Literature, 
which  contains  biographical  facts  about 
authors,  bibliographies,  and  study  out- 
lines of  especial  interest  and  convenience 
to  students  and  critical  readers.  The  au- 
thors are  arranged  alphabetically  and 
indexed  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
writings. 

There  recently  issued  from  the  Uni- 
versity Press  a  book  with  the  following 
title,  Through  Three  Centuries.  The 
book  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Rosen- 
berger  who  has,  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Rosenberger,  now  deceased,  established 
half  a  dozen  different  funds  in  connection 
with  the  University.  On  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Rosenberger  in  November,  1018, 
her  husband  began  to  gather  material  for 
a  sketch  of  her  life,  that  of  her  father, 


the  Rev.  Charles  K.  Colver,  and  of  her 
grandfather,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Colver,  with 
a  review  of  their  ancestors  back  to  their 
arrival  in  this  country  in  1635.  In  find- 
ing his  material  Mr.  Rosenberger  visited 
the  various  places  in  half  a  dozen  states, 
where  these  eight  generations  of  Col  vers 
have  lived.  Three  years  have  been  given 
to  the  work  of  research  and  writing. 
Much  valuable  local  and  general  historical 
information  is  embodied  in  this  volume  of 
four  hundred  pages.  It  concludes  with  a 
brief  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  au- 
thor. It  is  well  written  and  will  commend 
itself  to  those  interested  in  family  his- 
tories. 

The  History  of  the  American  Field  Serv- 
ice in  France,  recently  published  in  three 
volumes,  records  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago as  represented  by  thirty-four  men: 
Anderson,  Donald  Kennedy;  Annan, 
David  Hugh;  Baldridge,  Cyrus  LeRoy; 
Beatty,  Vernon  David;  Blum,  Walter; 
Campbell,  Rowland;  Cassady,  Thomas 
Gantz;  Clark,  Coleman  Goldsmith; 
Clark,  Harold  Richard;  Collins,  DeWitt 
Clinton;  Coulter,  John  Gaylord;  Fore- 
man, Herbert  Spencer;  Foster,  Arthur 
Paisley;  Gates,  Carroll  Weller;  Gavit, 
Albert  Howard;  Gemmill,  William  Bill- 
ings; Gentles,  Thomas  Turnbull;  Hicks, 
Edward  Livingston,  Jr.;  Hiis,  Harold 
Charlton;  Hutchinson,  Buel  Eldredge; 
Johanson,  Ralph  Thure;  Johnson,  Fran- 
cis Kirk;  Kautz,  John  Iden;  Miller, 
Donald  Kenneth;  Moore,  John  Boat- 
man; Newcomb,  Frank  Simon  Lovewell; 
Redfield,  Robert,  Jr.;  Rogers,  Arthur 
Waterman;  Rubinkam,  Wynkoop  Henry; 
Sayre,  Sydney  Lombard ;  Smith,  Norman 
Sterling;  Vories,  Harry  Fearn,  Jr.; 
Watkins,  John  Brownson;  Whyte,  Will- 
iam Jewell.  The  History  makes  special 
mention  of  the  book  entitled,  /  Was  There, 
by  LeRoy  Baldridge  and  Hilmar  H. 
Baukage,  and  records  the  gift  of  an 
ambulance  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
students  to  the  field  service. 


AWARD  OF  FELLOWSHIPS  1922-23 


Samuel  King  Allison 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1921 

Chemistry 

Alice  Mary  Baldwin 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1900 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1902 

History 

John  Perry  Ballantine 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  191 8 

Mathematics 

Alfred  Hannam  Bell 

A.B.,  Toronto  University,  1917 

Geology 

William  Emmet  Blatz 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1916 
A.M.,  ibid,  191 7 

Psychology 

Harold  Carl  Blote 

A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1920 

Philosophy 

Blanche  Beatrice  Boyer 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1920 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1921 

Latin 

Arthur  Bramley 

A.B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1921 

Physics 

Jean  Ingram  Brooks 

A.B.,  Washington  University,  1919 
A.M.,  Radcliffe  College,  1920 

History 

Lewis  H.  Brumbaugh 

A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 
B.D.,  Yale  University,  1920 

New  Testament 

Adolf  August  Brux 

Graduate,  Concordia  Seminary,  191 7 

Old  Testament 

Edvin  Brye 

A.B.,  Red  Wing  Seminary,  1916 

Education 

Henry  Kelly  Buckner 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt  University  1920 
S.M.,  ibid.,  1921 

Chemistry 

John  White  Bushnell 

S.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1916 

Botany 

Georgia  Valentine  Coy 

S.B.,  Columbia  University,  191 2 

Botany 

Maude  Elizabeth  Craig 

A.B.,  University  of  Colorado,  1912 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1914 

Latin 

Avery  Odelle  Craven 

A.B.,  Simpson  College,  1908 

George  Babcock  Cressey 

S.B.,  Denison  University,  1919 
S.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  192 1 

History 
Geology 

Edward  Porter  Davis 

A.B.,  Howard  University,  1907 

German 
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Lincoln  Valentine  Domm 

Zoology 

A.B.,  Northwestern  College,  1921 

Anna  Elizabeth  Earl 

Sociology 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1921 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1921 

Theodore  Sesslnghaus  Eliot 

Zoology 

A.B.,  Reed  College,  1921 

Bessie  Chloe  Engle 

Geography 

A.B.  in  Ed.,  Ohio  State  University,  1917 

S.B.  in  Ed.,  ibid.,  1917 

Matthew  Moses  Feldstein 

Mathematics 

S.B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  191 2 

Beals  Ensign  Litchfield  French 

Physiological  Chemistry 

S.B.,  Alfred  University,  19 13 

Frank  Emmet  Greer 

Bacteriology 

A.B.,  Kalamazoo  College,  1920 

S.M.,  ibid.,  1921 

Joseph  Pratt  Harris 

Political  Science 

A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1918 

Richard  Hartshorne 

Geography 

S.B.,  Princeton  University,  1920 

Randolph  Arnold  Haynes 

Romance 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1918 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1919 

Lucea  Marian  Hejinian 

Physiology 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1921 

Daniel  Franklin  Higgins 

Geology 

S.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1907 

S.M.,  ibid.,  1909 

Horace  Van  Norman  Hilberry 

Physics 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  192 1 

Barton  Hoag 

Physics 

A.B.,  University  of  Colorado,  1920 

Dio  Lewis  Holl 

Mathematics 

A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  191 7 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1920 

Quinton  Holton 

History 

A.B.,  Trinity  College,  1913 

John  Hobart  Hosklns 

Botany 

S.B.,  Earlham  College,  1919 

A.  Le  Roy  Huff 

Practical  Theology 

A.M.,  Vanderbilt  School  of  Religion,  1921 

Mark  Hoyt  Ingraham 

Mathematics 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1917 

Elmer  Harrison  Johnson 

Geography 

S.B.,  in  Ed.,  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  1917 

Roy  Ivan  Johnson 

Education 

A.B.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Missouri,  1909 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  ibid.,  1909 

Forrest  Alexander  Kerr 

Geology 

A.B.,  McGill  University,  1916 

Mildred  E.  Lambert 

English 

A.B.,  St.  Mary's  College,  1914 
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Lena  Adaline  Lincoln 

L.B.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1915 

A.B.,  ibid.,  1916 

M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 7 

Harold  Amos  Logan 

A.B.,  Acadia  University,  1912 
A.B.,  Yale  University,  1913 

Walter  Basil  Mahan 

A.B.,  Centre  College,  1915 

Ellsworth  Glenburn  Marshall 
A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1914 

Archibald  Turner  McPherson 
A.B.,  Trinity  University,  1914 

Chu  Seng  Miao 

A.B.,  University  of  Shanghai,  1916 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1921 
D.B.,  ibid.,  19 21 

Prentiss  D.  Moore 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1920 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1921 

William  Elder  Moore 

A.B.,  Maryville  College,  1913 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1917 

Paul  Grady  Moorhead 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1913 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

John  Henry  Mueller 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1920 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1921 

Hilda  Laura  Norman 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1913 
AM.,  ibid.,  1915 

Louise  Overacker 

A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1917 

Floyd  Wesley  Reeves 

S.B.,  Huron  College,  1915 

A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1921 

John  Hawley  Roberts 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1919 

William  V.  Roosa 

A.B.,  Drake  University 

A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 

ASAD  JlBRATL  RUSTUM 

A.B.,  American  University  of  Beirut,  1916 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1919 

Roger  William  Ryan 

S.B.,  University  of  Washington,  1916 

Magnus  George  Scheck 

A.B.,  Rochester  University,  1920 

Meta  Louise  Schroeder 

S.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1920 
S.M.,  ibid.,  192 1 


Latin 

Political  Economy 

Philosophy 
Chemistry 
Chemistry 
Practical  Theology 

Geology 

History 

Latin 

Sociology 

Romance 

Political  Science 

Education 

English 

New  Testament 

Old  Testament 

Chemistry 

Psychology 

Anatomy 
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Vernon  Franklin  Schwalm 

A.B.,  Manchester  College,  1913 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 

Ernest  Hugh  Shjdeler 

A.B.,  Ottawa  University,  1915 

Raymond  Allyn  Smith 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1919 

Floyd  Albert  Spencer 

A.B.,  University  of  Colorado,  1919 

Bryan  Sewall  Stoffer 

A.B.,  Ashland  College,  1917 
A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1918 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1920 

Mark  Watkins  Tapley 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1920 

George  R.  Taylor 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1921 

Nannie  Virginia  Thornton 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1919 

Herman  Lloyd  Tracy 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1921 

Clarence  Eugene  Van  Horn 

S.B.,  Des  Moines  College,  1908 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1914 
B.D.,  ibid.,  1915 

Horace  Bulle  Van  Valkenburgh 
S.B.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1905 
S.M.,  ibid.,  1921 

James  Harold  "Warner 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1915 

Walter  Prescott  Webb 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1920 

Clarence  Alton  Wiley 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1920 

A.M.,  ibid,  1921 
Ross  Wilson 

A.B.,  Lake  Forest  College,  1907 

Graduate,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  191 1 

James  Napier  Wilt 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1917 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1921 

Lewis  Edgar  Winfrey 

A.B.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1909 

Albert  Earl  Woodruff 

S.B.,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  191 7 


Church  History 

Sociology 

Romance 

Greek 

Systematic  Theology 

Chemistry 
Political  Economy 
Chemistry 

Greek 
Mathematics 

Chemistry 

English 
History 

Political  Economy 

Church  History 

English 

Romance 
Physics 
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1922 

1921 

Gain 

Loss 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

I.  Arts.Literature.and  Science: 
i.  Graduate  Schools — 

230 
320 

179 

103 

409 
423 

196 
258 

148 
78 

344 
336 

6s 
87 

Total 

55° 

654 

684 

35 

282 

486 

563 

37 

832 

1,140 

1,247 

72 

454 

614 

813 

42 

226 

440 

S87 

42 

680 

1,054 

1,400 

84 

152 
86 

2.  Colleges — 

153 

Total 

1,373 
1,923 

III 

3 
31 

1,086 
1,368 

18 

7 
10 

2.4S9 
3,291 

129 
10 
41 

1,469 
1.923 

108 
12 
20 

1,069 
1,295 

19 
8 
8 

2,538 
3,218 

127 
20 
28 

73 

2 
13 

79 

Total     Arts,     Litera- 
ture, and  Science. . . 

II.  Professional  Schools: 
I.  Divinity  School — 

Graduate 

Unclassified 

Chicago  Theological 

Total 

145 

102 
100 

35 

27 
16 

180 

129 
116 

140 

85 
119 

35 

26 
13 

175 

in 

132 

5 
18 

*2.  Courses  in  Medicine — 

Graduate 

Senior 

16 

Unclassified 

5 

I 

6 

7 

7 

1 

Total 

207 

127 

68 

1 01 

1 

44 

7 

1 

3 

251 

134 
69 

104 

1 

211 

153 
59 
82 

1 

39 

5 

1 
1 

250 

158 
60 

83 

1 

1 

9 
21 

3.  Law  School — 

Graduate 

24 

*Senior 

Candidates  for  LL.B 

Total 

297 
24 

39 
190 
272 

31 

n 
202 

11 

28 

42 

308 
226 

So 
218 

314 

31 

295 

17 

21 
150 

308 
26 

7 
174 

4 
34 
46 

4 

302 
191 

25 
184 

354 
30 

6 

35 

25 

34 

1 

4.  College  of  Education 

5.  School    of    Commerce    and 

Administration — 
Graduate 

Senior 

Junior 

40 

Unclassified 

Total 

532 

4 
5 

81 

16 
20 

613 

20 
25 

505 

2 

4 

88 

16 
22 

593 

18 
26 

20 
2 

6.  Graduate   School   of   Social 
Service  Administration 
Graduate 

Undergraduate 

1 

Total 

9 

1,214 
3,137 

275 

36 

409 
1,777 

47 

45 

1,623 
4,914 

322 

6 

i,i74 
3,097 

276 

38 

381 

1,676 

42 

44 

1,555 
4,773 

318 

1 

68 
141 

Total  Professional. . . . 
Total  University 

Net  Totals  in  Quad- 
rangles   

2,862 

1,730 

4,592 

2,821 

1,634 

4,455 

137 

University  College 

312 

1,022 

1,334 

320 

1,040 

1,360 

26 

Total  in  the  University 

3,174 

2,752 

5,926 

3,141 

2,674 

5, 815 

in 
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PROBLEMS  OF  FRANCE1 

By  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR 
M.  JEAN  JULES  JUSSERAND 

For  many  years  I  have  desired  to  visit  again  this  great  University 
and  great  city.  My  first  visit  to  Chicago  dates  back  so  long  ago  that 
more  than  one  of  these  young  men  who  receive  today  their  degrees 
and  are  about  to  begin  life  in  earnest  were  yet  unborn  and  know  nothing 
of  the  Chicago  which  I  saw  then. 

Well,  it  was  even  in  that  remote  period,  twenty  years  ago,  a  great, 
energetic,  progressive,  hospitable  city,  a  well-meaning  one,  scorning 
prejudices,  snobbism,  and  fopperies,  holding  in  particularly  high  esteem 
the  qualities  which  go  to  make  good  citizenship.  It  would  now  and  then 
be  overcrowded  with  visitors  and  nominate  a  president. 

Over  the  University  reigned  a  man  imbued  with  the  true  Chicago 
spirit,  ever  ready,  ever  active,  ever  cheery,  ever  sure  of  success,  for  the 
good  reason  that  he  took  in  time  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  success; 
a  man  of  whom  you  can  be  proud,  and  his  country  too.  His  life  was 
cut  short  by  illness;  he  accepted  his  fate  with  a  smile — a  true  Chicagoan 
indeed.  Centuries  may  pass  and  the  name  of  William  R.  Harper  will 
still  be  honored  in  these  precincts. 

The  reason  why  I  visited  Chicago  so  early  in  my  American  career 
is  that  it  was  the  first  city  so  good  as  to  invite  me.  I  was  still  in  Hamlet's 
land,  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  when  I  received  President  Harper's 
invitation  to  come  here,  which  I  declined,  not  knowing  what  would  be 
my  possibilities  on  arrival.     Shortly  after  I  had  landed  there  came  to 

1  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-fifth  Convocation 
of  the  University,  held  in  Hutchinson  Court,  June  13,  1922. 
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me  an  emissary  for  him,  and  how  could  I  still  refuse  ?  The  emissary 
was  Dean  Judson,  now  President  Judson,  the  friend  and  chief  lieutenant 
of  President  Harper  and  now  his  worthy  continuator.  When  President 
Judson  asks,  the  best,  let  me  assure  you,  is  to  say  yes.  So  I  said  yes, 
came  to  Chicago,  was  charmingly  entertained,  and  received  my  first 
American  degree;  so  I  am  in  a  way,  young  men  and  women,  a  fellow- 
alumnus  of  yours,  but  of  the  class  of  1903. 

I  have  since  then  seen  about  one-fourth  added  to  the  population  of 
the  United  States.  Chicago,  however,  being  a  go-a-head  city  was  not 
content  with  an  increase  of  one-fourth  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  but, 
in  the  same  period,  doubled  her  population. 

Great  events,  ranking  among  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  happened  during  those  years  and  those  events  are  the  chief  cause 
why  I  had  so  long  to  delay  revisiting  this  friendly  city. 

What  events!  I  was  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1914;  all  was  peace  and 
prosperity;  war  was  considered  by  most  men  as  a  barbaric  impossibility, 
as  nearly  abolished  as  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  were,  of 
course,  international  problems  which  had  been  settled  in  former  years 
the  wrong  way;  injustice  weighed  on  some  people;  but  the  progress 
of  mankind  would  take  care  of  that,  and  good  sense  and  better  feelings 
among  men  procure  sometimes  the  necessary  adjustments.  People 
enjoyed  to  the  full  the  beauty  of  the  day. 

Never  was  a  brighter  sky  more  suddenly  overcast.  The  smile  was 
still  on  the  lips,  when  the  people  heard  that  it  was  not  to  be  continued 
peace,  but  immediate  war;  not  an  ordinary  war  but  a  war  to  the  death, 
a  war  aiming  at  the  suppression  of  our  nation  and  of  what  our  nation 
stands  for.  What  our  nation  stands  for  is  liberty.  So  does  yours.  As 
there  was  no  cause,  the  enemy  had  to  invent  one,  and  in  their  hurry,  so 
unimportant  it  was  in  their  eyes  to  justify  a  decision  of  theirs,  backed 
as  they  thought  by  irresistible  force,  they  devised  a  ridiculous  one, 
demonstrably  false  and  inane:  the  French  had,  with  their  aeroplanes, 
bombarded  Nuremberg.1 

And  for  that  fictitious  bombardment  of  Nuremberg,  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  young  French  men  were  to  die,  three  or  four  million  were  to 
be  wounded,  nearly  a  million  maimed  for  life,  ten  of  our  richest  Depart- 
ments laid  waste,  the  women  and  girls  of  Lille  and  elsewhere  sent  to 

1  Commenting,  in  his  recently  published  memoirs,  on  the  declaration  of  war  he 
had  handed  us  on  the  fateful  afternoon  of  August  3,  1914,  Baron  von  Schoen  writes: 
"That  my  name  be  tied  to  a  grave  mistake  which  took  the  appearance  of  a  lie,  is  the 
most  painful  memory  of  my  career." 
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captivity;  our  most  sacred  buildings,  Rheims  cathedral,  those  noble 
piles  that  stand  like  bridges  across  the  ages,  connecting  ancestors  and 
descendants,  were  to  be  wantonly  destroyed,  much  of  that  just  for  the 
pleasure  of  it,  just  to  hurt. 

France  badly  prepared,  honestly  mobilizing  the  wrong  way,  toward 
the  regular  frontier,  while  the  enemy  was  trampling  under  foot  that 
Belgium  which  he  was  bound  not  only  to  respect  but  to  protect,  did 
wonders  and  so  did  her  Allies;  and  then  the  day  arrived  when,  with 
unsurpassed  enthusiasm,  disinterestedness,  and  valor,  you  came  to  the 
rescue  and  hand  in  hand  all  together  we  changed  what  threatened 
to  be  a  sunset  into  the  sunrise  of  Independence  and  Victory. 

You  returned  home,  blessed  by  us  for  your  great  deeds.  We 
remained  among  our  ruins,  our  tombs,  our  wrecked  schools,  churches, 
and  factories,  our  600,000  destroyed  houses,  our  fruit  trees  cut  down, 
our  mines  unworkable  for  years;  such  terrible  waste  in  some  places 
that  standing  on  a  bare  plateau  where  nothing  could  be  seen,  not  a  tree 
stump,  not  a  heap  of  stones,  the  General  with  us  could  say:  "At  the 
place  where  you  stand  you  are  in  the  midst  of  the  village  of  Fleury." 
A  number  of  villages  there  are  whose  names  will  never  appear  again  on 
the  map  of  France. 

The  problems  were  on  such  a  scale  as  to  seem  insoluble.  Never 
had  France  suffered  so  much  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  during  the  whole 
course  of  her  millennial  history,  not  even  during  the  Hundred  Years  War, 
or  the  wars  of  religion.     Despair  might  have  seemed  excusable. 

But  none  was  felt;  nor  for  one  moment,  nor  in  any  class  of  citizens; 
none  in  women,  none  in  children.  Was  it  not  victory  ?  Was  it  not  inde- 
pendence? Were  not  our  brethren  of  Alsace  free  ?  Who  could  despair? 
And  the  work  of  repairing  the  havoc  done  began  at  once,  in  earnest, 
with  scorn  of  discomforts,  and  certitude  of  one  day  succeeding. 

I  beg  to  requote,  because  so  characteristic,  a  story  told  me  by  one 
of  your  generals  who,  crossing  a  place  so  demolished  that  every  trace 
of  life  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  at  length  discovered  a  man  preparing, 
obviously  for  the  future,  a  kind  of  building  made  of  poles  and  canvas 
with  a  hole  in  the  canvas  for  a  door,  and  another  for  a  window;  above 
the  door  he  had  painted  in  large  letters  the  word  "Restaurant,"  and 
underneath  as  a  motto:  "Aux  cceurs  joyeux" — "At  the  Sign  of  the 
Merry  Hearts."  "A  nation  of  merry  hearts,"  the  general  said,  "never 
dies."     Ours  shall  not. 

Another  humble  but  telling  sign  of  those  dispositions,  I  noticed  when 
I  visited  those,  shortly  before,  quasi-infernal  regions,  in  the  number  of 
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huts  and  hovels  in  front  of  which  flower-bearing  creepers  had  been 
planted — a  trifling  sign  but  with  a  great  meaning:  once  more  hope, 
faith,  the  love  of  beauty. 

Before  all  the  rest,  public  utilities,  roads,  railroads,  bridges,  canals, 
schools  were  remade,  now  barns  and  factories  for  the  restoration  of 
agriculture  and  industry  are  being  dealt  with;  houses  also  receive  at- 
tention, but  the  immensity  of  this  last  problem  passes  imagination.  We 
have  repaired  up  to  now  300,000,  which  is  half  of  the  total  and  seems 
much.  It  is  creditable  to  be  sure,  but  those  are  houses  which  were  only 
wrecked  in  part;  for  those  totally  destroyed,  and  to  be  entirely  rebuilt 
which  implies  considerable  expense,  our  number  is  but  10,000. 

Great  help  has  come  from  several  lands,  and  especially  from  ever 
generous  America.  The  spirit  of  your  early  volunteers  continues  alive 
in  many  men  and  women  from  this  country  who  work  heart  and  soul 
(like  Miss  Anne  Morgan  to  name  only  one)  for  our  refugees,  returned 
now  by  the  million  to  their  wrecked  homes.  In  more  than  one  of  our 
out-of-the-way,  destroyed  villages  you  might  find  a  solitary  American 
woman,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  place,  the  helper,  the  good  fairy. 

Do  not  believe,  however,  that  such  a  nation  as  is  that  friend  of  yours, 
France,  merely  allows  herself  to  be  helped.  The  chief  work  should  be  done 
by  ourselves  and  is.  A  great  movement  was  started  some  time  ago  to 
organize  the  adoption  in  numbers  of  the  ravaged  villages  and  cities  by 
those  in  the  parts  of  France  unvisited  by  the  enemy.  It  was  considered 
that  the  influence  of  children  might  be  decisive;  train  loads  of  them 
from  the  prosperous  regions  were  brought  to  see  with  their  eyes  and  go 
home  and  tell  their  parents  who,  busy  with  their  daily  tasks,  could  not 
come.  A  carefully  prepared  questionnaire  had  been  sent  to  every 
mayor  of  every  devastated  town.  Some  pluckily  answered:  "We  can 
get  along  now,  do  not  think  of  us,  think  of  those  who  are  worse  off." 
But  2,209  places  asked  for  help  and  adoption.  Between  15  and  20,000 
children  visited  them  and  the  result  of  the  visit  was  that  1,852  localities 
were  adopted.  Some  of  the  uninjured  cities,  like  Lyons,  who  adopted 
the  two  important  towns  of  Laon  and  Saint-Quentin,  instead  of  raising 
the  money  by  collections  and  drives,  took  the  simple  and  practical  way 
of  supertaxing  themselves. 

The  great  burden  of  the  expense  falls,  however,  of  course,  on  the  state. 
Germany  is  expected  to  repay,  but,  as  is  only  too  well  known,  the  funds 
from  this  source  have  been  scant.  As  the  work  cannot  wait,  we  go  ahead, 
upsetting  our  budgets,  increasing  our  public  debt,  confronting  an 
uncertain  future;  but  wait,  we  cannot.     It  is  calculated  that  the  advance 
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thus  made  by  the  state  amounts  up  to  now  to   seventy-five  billion 
francs;   eighty  billion  more  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  work. 

When  reparations  are  spoken  of,  you  will  often  hear  people  say  or 
imply:  "Are  not  the  French  too  exacting?  Could  they  not  show  more 
mercy?"  They  wish  they  could,  but  how  can  they?  It  is  a  question 
of  overloading  the  victim  so  as  to  spare  the  aggressor.  Somebody  must 
pay  for  those  reconstructions ;  why  should  it  be  those  on  whom  they  were 
inflicted  and  who  after  all  had  not  bombarded  Nuremberg  ?  Toward  the 
enemy  we  have  been  more  lenient  than  they  were  in  '70  when  the  fortune 
of  the  war  had  been  favorable  to  them.  They  made  us  pay  for  what  the 
war  had  cost  them;  as  a  compensation  for  the  immense  treasure  we  had 
to  spend  in  this  war  to  defend  ourselves  against  their  unprovoked 
attack,  we  ask  nothing.     For  the  rest,  their  duty  is  to  make  good. 

France  is  a  militaristic  country,  you  may  have  heard;  she  keeps  an 
enormous  army;  why  does  she  ?  First,  she  does  not;  her  army  is  not  an 
enormous  one  and  it  is  steadily  decreasing  year  by  year;  military  service, 
which  before  the  war  was  of  three  years,  is  now  of  eighteen  months 
and  will  soon  be,  if  no  untoward  event  interferes,  of  one  year. 

Our  military  expenses  reached  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  1918, 
the  colossal  sum  of  thirty-six  billion  francs :  for  famous  as  we  are  as  a 
thrifty  nation,  we  cease  to  be  so  when  the  country  is  in  danger.  In 
1919,  they  were  eighteen  billion;  in  1920,  seven  and  a  half  billion;  in 
1921,  6,300,000,000;   in  1922,  4,900,000,000. 

The  number  of  our  soldiers  which  had  reached  seven  or  eight  million 
during  the  war  has  been  gradually  reduced  and  will  be  more  and  more. 
It  is  expected  that  next  year  only  630,000  will  be  left,  colonial  and 
native  troops  included. 

As  we  are,  in  normal  times,  a  thrifty  nation  we  spend  considerably 
less  for  our  defense  than  the  United  States  whom  no  one  will  describe 
as  militaristic,  and  more  than  our  British  friends  whose  naval  expenses 
alone  surpass  the  whole  cost  of  our  national  defense  on  land,  air,  and 
water.  And  yet  neither  they  nor  you  have  the  disadvantage  of  an 
enemy-bordered  frontier. 

But  yet  people  say:  France,  with  all  that,  is  the  strongest  military 
power  in  the  world.  The  answer  is,  why  not  ?  Is  there  one  nation  with 
better  reasons  to  be  on  her  guard  ?  If  she  does  not  guard  herself  who 
will  guard  her  ?  Is  there  one  with  better  reasons  to  desire  not  to  suffer 
again  what  she  alone  did  suffer?     If  there  is  one,  please  name  her. 

To  be  militaristic  is  not,  moreover,  to  have  a  greater  or  lesser  number 
of  soldiers.     The  militaristic  nation  is  the  one  in  which  the  whole  popula- 
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tion  is  militarized,  obeys  commands,  abides  by  the  will  of  the  man 
above, without  daring  to  discuss  it;  and  the  man  above  all  others  has  only 
a  word  to  say,  a  button  to  press,  and  the  immense  machine  is  set  in 
motion,  submarines  sink  innocent  ships,  diplomats  assert  that  the 
neighboring  country  has  bombarded  Nuremberg,  preachers  recommend 
war  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  peace,  and  professors  publish  ninety-three 
propositions. 

We  are  often  told,  Look  at  us;  we  have  three  thousand  miles  of  frontier 
with  Canada,  and  no  fortresses,  no  soldiers.  We  answer,  will  you  exchange 
neighbors  ?     We  should  then  be  delighted  to  follow  in  your  footsteps. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  occasion  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence about  our  supposed  naval  ambitions.  The  country  was  filled  for 
a  while  with  protests,  which  were  not  most  of  them,  truth  to  say, 
American  protests.  Our  ambitions  were  in  reality  modest  ones  and 
aimed  only  at  resuming  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  for  trade,  industry, 
agriculture,  etc.,  the  rank  we  had  held  before  the  war.  In  reality  we 
were  the  only  nation  who  came  to  the  conference  having  put  into  practice 
its  spirit  and  principles  even  before  there  had  been  a  question  of  a 
conference.  We  had  in  fact  allowed  the  naval  program  voted  by  our 
Chambers  in  191 2  to  fall  into  abeyance;  five  capital  ships  were  in  the 
making,  one  60  per  cent  finished,  another  50,  and  so  on;  we  had  scrapped 
them;  contracts  for  five  more  had  been  given  and  we  had  canceled  them. 
Our  arsenals  had  observed  since  1914  a  complete  naval  holiday.  We 
accepted,  however,  moved  by  our  friendship  toward  this  country, 
what  was  asked  of  us  in  that  line. 

Much  also  was  said  and  written  about  the  attitude  of  France  concern- 
ing submarines,  much  that  was  sad  to  listen  to  and  sad  to  read,  but 
which  did  not  come  either,  most  of  it,  from  American  lips  or  pens.  We 
have  been  described  as  being  in  favor  of  the  ruthless  warfare  practiced 
by  the  Germans,  which  is  untrue;  as  having  a  passion  for  the  submarines, 
an  engine,  it  was  said,  of  no  use  but  for  the  destruction  of  innocent 
merchant  ships,  and  so  on. 

That  the  submarine  can  be  used  for  other  ends  than  the  destruction 
of  innocent  merchant  ships  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  Admiral  Jellicoe 
who  ordered  twenty  in  America  during  the  war,  for  the  defense  of  the 
"Grand  Fleet"  of  Great  Britain.  As  for  our  own  real  views  concerning 
this  new  war  machine,  I  think  they  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in 
the  following  words: 

The  submarine,  as  a  means  of  war,  has  a  very  vital  part  to  play.  It  has  come  to 
stay As  a  scout  the  submarine  has  great  possibilities Submarines 
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acting  legitimately  from  bases  in  our  distant  possessions  would  harass  and  greatly 
disturb  an  enemy  attempting  operations  against  them.  It  will  be  impossible  to  protect 
our  two  long  coast  lines  properly  at  all  times.  Submarines  located  at  bases  along  both 
coasts  will  be  useful  as  scouts  and  to  attack  an  enemy  who  should  desire  to  make  raids 

on  exposed  positions The  retention  of  a  large  submarine  force  may  at  some 

future  time  result  in  four]  holding  [our]  outlying  possessions. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  think,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  Those 
words  are  not,  however,  quoted  from  any  French  authority;  they  are 
extracted  from  the  report  unanimously  voted  by  the  American  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Conference  at  Washington.  Our  views  and  the  American 
views  stand  rarely  very  much  apart. 

Our  effort  is  an  all-round  one;  no  branch  of  human  activity  is 
allowed  in  the  France  of  today  to  remain  unproductive  and  dormant. 
Attention  is  paid  to  our  colonies  (and  our  African  port  of  Dakar  has 
now  a  traffic  equaling  that  of  Marseilles  or  Genoa  fifteen  years  ago), 
so  with  our  universities,  agriculture,  aviation  (10,000  passengers  trans- 
ported last  year,  one  accident  per  800  trips),  commerce,  industry,  art, 
sport,  etc.  The  enemy  thought  that  the  destruction  of  our  looms  and 
machinery  would  cramp  our  production  for  years,  while  theirs  continuing 
unhampered  would  have  everything  its  own  way.  They  forgot  that  the 
most  important  piece  of  machinery  was  beyond  their  reach  and  could 
not  be  broken  by  dynamite:  the  pluck  and  spirit  of  the  men  and  women 
of  France.  We  owe  to  that  spirit,  much  more  than  to  any  particularly 
favorable  circumstances  (and  certainly,  in  the  ravaged  regions  they  are 
not  particularly  favorable),  the  fact  that  we  have  practically  today  no 
unemployment.  The  last  statistics  showed  less  than  10,000  duly 
registered  unemployed.  Our  laborers  find  work  because  they  want  to. 
When  after  the  deliverance  of  Lille  the  first  trucks  appeared  there, 
bringing  thread  for  the  looms,  the  women  marched  around  the  cars 
joyfully  shouting:    "Le  fil!  le  fil!"— "The  thread!  the  thread!" 

No,  their  spirit  has  not  been  broken. 

Another  result  is  that,  in  spite  of  so  many  impediments,  after  three 
years'  peace  our  commerce  and  shipping  have  already  reached  their 
pre-war  figures;  and,  another  item  of  great  importance,  the  balance  of 
trade  is,  for  us,  now  equal.  During  the  first  four  months  of  1922  it  has 
even  been  in  our  favor,  with  our  imports  having  a  value  of  seven  billion 
francs  and  our  exports  surpassing  them  by  three  hundred  thirty-one 
million. 

Do  not  think,  however,  that  this  development  in  any  way  threatens 
you.  A  great  deal  is  said  now  and  then  of  the  possibility  of  this  country 
being  swamped  with  cheap  products  from  abroad.     Not  from  France  in 
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any  case,  for  first,  our  products  are  not  so  very  cheap;  second,  they  do 
not  generally  compete  with  yours,  because  each  of  us  conforming  to  our 
own  bent  and  obeying  our  own  interest  follows  different  lines — you 
producing  in  immense  quantities  with  the  help  of  your  wonderful 
machines,  we  producing  a  more  carefully  finished  article  with  the  help 
of  the  wonderful  ten  fingers  of  the  French  workman;  third,  we  send  so 
little  to  America  that,  given  the  importance  of  our  countries,  our  trade 
with  you  is  almost  ridiculous.  Kindly  note  this:  Belgium  is  smaller 
than  Maryland  and  has  a  population  smaller  than  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  United  States  has  a  population  of  105,000,000  and  is  as  large  as 
Europe,  Russia  included.  Well,  to  the  advantage  as  it  seems  of  all  con- 
cerned, we  yearly  sell  more  goods  to  Belgium  than  to  the  United  States. 

Compare  again  the  trade  statistics  between  France  and  the  United 
States  for  192 1 ;  you  will  find  that  the  exchanges  result  in  every  inhabitant 
of  France  buying  American  goods  to  the  value  of  S6.00;  and  every 
American  French  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $1.35. 

In  spite  of  so  much  enthusiasm  and  good  will  all  our  problems  are 
not  solved,  and  several  remain,  giving  us  food  for  thought  and  anxiety — 
the  problem  of  birth-rate  for  example,  which  is  yours,  too;  the  problem 
of  the  fight  against  tuberculosis,  immensely  aggravated  by  the  war, 
though  much  has  been  done  in  this  respect,  and  much  of  that  through 
your  help;  the  back-to-the-farm  problem  which,  owing  to  the  excessive 
industrial  production  of  more  and  more  perfected  machinery,  will  have 
to  be  considered  throughout  the  civilized  world;  the  financial  problem, 
which  would  be  solved  if  only  Germany's  dues  were  paid.  We  do, 
however,  our  best.  If  you  have  a  General  Dawes  who  commands  an 
army  of  good  citizens  warring  upon  useless  expenses,  we  have  also 
some  men  of  the  same  type.  A  law  passed  last  year  has  decided  that 
50,000  public  functionaries  would  be  dismissed  in  the  present  one; 
it  turns  out  that  52,000  will  be. 

In  one  respect  our  effort  has  had  results  which  delight  us,  that  is, 
to  make  our  universities  better  known  and  more  attractive  to  American 
youths.  Even  during  the  war,  in  the  intervals  of  their  service  at  the 
front,  a  number  of  bright  young  men  got  a  first  impression  of  our  teaching 
which  survived  the  war,  and  they  have  gone  back  to  continue  studying  in 
company  with  those  whom  they  had  elbowed  in  the  trenches.  Before 
the  war,  due  or  not  to  propaganda,  there  were  half  as  many  American 
students  in  Paris  as  there  were  Germans.  Things  have  now  greatly 
changed.  Just  after  the  war  there  were  only  sixty-one  American  students 
in  our  universities;  there  are  now  1,348.     Fellowships  have  been  founded 
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in  large  numbers;  exchange  professors  have  multiplied.  More  and  more 
the  two  nations,  ever  fond  of  each  other,  will  understand,  respect,  and 
love  each  other. 

With  their  ardent  spirit  young  men  from  Chicago  are  sure  to  be 
most  welcome  in  the  land  from  which  came  the  first  discoverers  of  the 
place  where  we  now  stand,  Joliet,  Marquette,  LaSalle.  Their  spirit 
is  indeed  the  same  as  that  of  those  explorers,  and  I  am  tempted  to  end 
these  remarks,  borrowing  one  of  your  colloquial  words,  and  to  say: 
Go  it  Chicago;  a  hearty  welcome  awaits  you. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONVOCATION 

STATEMENT1 

His  Excellency  the  French  Ambassador  is  an  honorary  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  His  degree  was  bestowed  not  merely  in 
recognition  of  a  distinguished  diplomat  who  ably  and  honorably  repre- 
sented a  great  nation  bound  by  age-long  ties  of  friendship  to  the  United 
States,  but  especially  because  he  is  himself  one  of  the  fellowship  of  letters. 
A  scholar,  a  statesman,  a  genial  friend,  his  Excellency  is  welcome  here 
today.  He  will  be  welcome  always.  No  diplomat  has  represented 
his  homeland  in  our  country  more  loyally,  more  winningly.  He  ranks 
with  James  Bryce,  with  our  own  Franklin  in  France  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  in  London.  He  is  himself  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding 
between  the  two  republics.  The  University  thanks  him  for  his  service 
today,  and  extends  a  heartfelt  benison  for  the  years  to  come. 

During  the  Quarter  just  closing  the  University  has  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  Trustees.  A  member  of  the  Board  for 
many  years,  faithful  and  able  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  was  a  valued 
officer  of  the  University  and  one  whom  all  who  knew  him  loved. 

We  will  stand  a  moment  to  honor  the  memory  of  Adolphus  Clay 
Bartlett.  (While  the  audience  stood,  Pleyel's  Hymn  was  played  on  the 
chimes.) 

GIFTS 

The  following  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  University  since  July  i,  1921 : 

Seymour  Coman  left  his  residuary  estate  appraised  at  8145,804.11 

to  the  University  as  trustee  the  income  therefrom  to  be  used  for  scientific 

research  with  special  reference  to  preventive  medicine  and  the  cause, 

prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 

The  late  Mrs.  Gustavus  F.  Swift,  of  lamented  memory,  left  the 
following  clause  in  her  will:  "I  give  to  the  University  of  Chicago, 
located  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Dollars  (Sioo,ooo)  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  income,  and  no  more, 
to  be  annually  applied  to  and  used  in  the  Department  of  Theology  of 
said  University  or  in  promoting  or  maintaining  any  theological  work 
which  may  be  carried  on  by  said  University." 

1  Read  at  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-fifth  Convocation,  in  Hutchinson  Court,  June 
13,  1922. 
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Mr.  A.  D.  Thomson,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  left  $50,000  to  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Frank  gives  the  University  $25,000  for  endowment,  the 
income  of  same  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  the  Board  of  Trustees 
may  determine.  Mr.  Frank  has  also  given  the  General  Library  a 
collection  of  upwards  of  1,200  volumes. 

The  Commonwealth  Fund  gives  $10,000  for  work  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Frank  N.  Freeman  in  visual  education;  and  $14,000  for  preparation  of 
social  science  material  for  schools. 

The  National  Canners  Association  contributes  $10,000  each  year 
for  two  years  for  investigation  into  the  causes  of  disease  connected  with 
their  work. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy has  given  $7,913.08. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  made  a  second 
grant  of  $3,900  for  study  of  respiratory  diseases  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  for  the  year  1921-22. 

Twelve  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  an  unnamed  donor  for  the 
salary  of  a  Research  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Mr.  Marshall  Field  has  given  $1,000  for  a  fellowship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy.  This  amount  will  be  given  annually  until 
the  fellowship  is  capitalized. 

The  Fleischmann  Company  renews  its  fellowship  of  $800  in  the 
Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry  for  the  year  1921-22. 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  and  Company  has  renewed  its  $750  fellow- 
ship in  chemistry  for  the  year  1922-23. 

Six  hundred  dollars  has  been  given  by  an  unnamed  donor  for  two 
fellowships  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  for  the  year 
1921-22. 

Professor  Clark  B.  Whittier,  of  Stanford  University,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  made  a 
gift  of  $500  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  in  the  Law  School. 

Five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  the  College  Class  of  192 1  as  a 
loan  fund. 

Mrs.  Florence  R.  Robinson  contributed  $150  to  apply  on  a  special 
fellowship  in  Psychology  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Frances  R.  Botkin. 
Mrs.  Robinson  also  stated  that  she  had  arranged  to  contribute  $300 
additional  for  this  fellowship  during  the  year  1921-22. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Lillie  contributed  $300  for  remuneration  of  Professor 
C.  H.  A.  Wager,  of  Oberlin  College,  for  lectures  on  Cardinal  Newman. 
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The  Chicago  Alumnae  Club  contributes  S240  annually  as  a  scholar- 
ship to  cover  college  tuition  for  four  quarters. 

The  Owl  and  Serpent  Club  gives  $210  in  cash  to  be  used  for  a  student 
loan  fund. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Mason  has  given  $200  for  research  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History. 

The  Sydney  Walker  III  Scholarship  of  S200,  annually,  in  physiol- 
ogy, has  been  given  by  Dr.  Sydney  Walker,  Jr.,  in  memory  of  his  son. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  given  by  Miss  Rose  Wertheimer 
as  loan  fund  for  a  graduate  student  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration. 

A  collection  of  books  especially  suitable  for  the  Departments  of 
Political  Science  and  History  was  given  by  Mr.  Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  of 
Chicago. 

The  Italians  of  the  United  States  have  given  a  valuable  heliotype 
reproduction  of  the  Trivulzio  manuscript  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy 
prepared  in  commemoration  of  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
poet's  death. 

The  National  Dante  Committee  has  given  one  of  the  official  Dante 
memorial  medals  to  the  University. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  BOARD 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  June  20,  1922, 
the  following  were  elected  Trustees  to  succeed  themselves:  Eli  B. 
Felsenthal,  Harold  F.  McCormick,  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  Julius  Rosenwald,  Willard  A.  Smith  and  Harold  H.  Swift. 

The  following  were  elected  as  Trustees  to  fill  vacancies:  William 
Scott  Bond,  Albert  W.  Sherer,  and  Deloss  C.  Shull  (of  Sioux  City,  Iowa). 

Mr.  Bond  succeeds  the  late  Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  who  died  in  May 
last.  Mr.  Shull  and  Mr.  Sherer  are  elected  to  the  places  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Arnett,  who  finds  that  his  duties  in  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  demand  all  his  attention,  and  by  the  death  of 
Judge  Jesse  A.  Baldwin. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Harold  H.  Swift; 
First  Vice-President,  Howard  G.  Grey;  Second  Vice-President,  Thomas  E. 
Donnelley;  Third  Vice-President,  Robert L.  Scott;  Treasurer,  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson;  Secretary,  J.  Spencer  Dickerson;  Assistant  Secretary,  John  F. 
Moulds;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Thomas  W.  Goodspeed. 

Mr.  Ryerson,  after  thirty  years'  most  efficient  and  devoted  service 
to  the  University,  declined  reelection  as  President  of  the  Board,  but  to 
the  great  gratification  of  his  fellow  Trustees  remains  one  of  its  members. 

Wallace  Heckman  was  reappointed  Counsel  and  Business  Manager 
and  Nathan  C.  Plimpton  was  appointed  Auditor. 

CONTRIBUTORY  RETIRING  ALLOWANCES 

After  careful  consideration  by  a  joint  committee  of  Trustees  and 

members  of  the  Faculties  the  Board  has  adopted  the  following  Statute: 

1.  On  and  after  January  1,  1922,  the  University  will  contribute  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  on  an  annuity  policy  for  anyone  in  its  service  whose  term  of  office 
in  the  University  (as  defined  in  Sections  3  and  4)  begins  on  or  after  January  1,  1922, 
who  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  Contributory  Retiring  Allowance  Plan,  in  this 
Statute  provided  for,  during  the  period  of  his  service,  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  cent  of 
the  regular  annual  salary  paid  to  such  person  by  the  University  up  to  a  maximum 
amount  of  S300  per  annum  and  the  said  person  shall  contribute  an  equal  amount  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  term  "salary"  shall  also  include  compensation  received  as 
an  administrative  officer  but  shall  not  include  compensation  for  extra  work,  house- 
rent,  or  other  perquisites. 
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2.  The  annuity  policy  referred  to  in  this  Statute  shall  be  the  non-participating, 
deferred  annuity  policy,  Teachers'  Retirement  Plan,  now  issued  by  the  Teachers' 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America,  or  an  annuity  policy  issued  by  the 
association  or  by  some  other  insurance  company,  but  in  all  cases  both  policy  and 
company  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 

3.  The  persons  hereinafter  designated  shall  be  required  to  participate  in  the 
Contributory  Retiring  Allowance  Plan  described  in  this  Statute  provided  they  shall 
render  service  to  the  University  averaging  not  less  than  two-thirds  regular  service : 

a)  The  President  of  the  University,  the  Director  and  the  Associate  Director  of 
the  Libraries,  the  University  Examiner,  and  the  University  Recorder, 

b)  A  person  of  an  Academic  rank  not  lower  than  Assistant  Professor,  who  shall 
enter  the  service  of  the  University  on  and  after  January  1,  1922,  or  shall  be  reappointed 
to  those  ranks  or  offices  on  and  after  that  date,  and  any  one  of  the  persons  above 
described  in  the  service  of  the  University  on  January  1,  1922,  not  of  a  rank  or  office 
entitling  him  to  participate  in  the  Retiring  Allowance  Plan  described  in  Statute  16 
of  the  University. 

4.  Instructors  in  the  University  after  two  years  of  service  in  the  University  in 
such  rank  shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in  said  plan. 

5.  A  person  required  to  participate  in  the  Contributory  Retiring  Allowance 
Plan  shall  be  permitted  to  count  towards  his  annual  contributions  the  premiums  con- 
currently paid  by  him  on  annuity  policies  of  a  similar  nature  already  held  by  him, 
provided  both  the  policies  and  the  companies  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University. 

6.  It  is  understood  that  in  all  cases  the  annuity  policy  or  policies  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  University  under  an  agreement  that  they  shall  not  be  assigned,  pledged,  or 
surrendered  without  the  consent  of  the  University,  so  long  as  the  University  continues 
its  contributions. 

7.  A  person  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Con- 
tributory Retiring  Allowance  Plan,  may  retire  or  be  retired  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
At  the  age  of  seventy  he  shall  retire.  In  no  event  shall  the  University  continue  its 
contribution  beyond  the  minimum  age  of  retirement. 

8.  The  obligation  of  the  University  to  contribute  toward  the  payment  of  premiums 
on  annuity  policies  shall  be  neither  greater  nor  less  than  its  obligation  to  continue  to 
pay  salaries  at  any  stated  scale  to  persons  in  active  service,  so  that  if  misfortune  should 
compel  a  reduction  of  salaries,  its  contributions  towards  the  payment  of  premiums 
may  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 

9.  Nothing  in  this  Statute  shall  preclude  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  including  in 
the  provisions  of  this  Statute  other  persons  in  its  employ  than  those  described  therein, 
or  to  make  provision  for  transfer  to  this  Contributor}'  Retiring  Allowance  Plan  by 
persons  eligible  on  January  1,  1922,  to  participate  in  retiring  allowances  as  provided  for 
in  Statute  16;  nor  from  granting  retiring  allowances  or  allowances  on  account  of  dis- 
ability to  officers  of  administration  or  instruction,  or  their  widows,  where  the  term 
and  character  of  service,  or  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  make  the  same 
appropriate. 

10.  The  University  reserves  to  itself  the  right  from  time  to  time  to  modify, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  Statute;  but  in  such  an  event  the  agreement  already  in  force 
with  any  person  under  this  Statute  shall  in  no  way  be  affected  except  as  provided  in 
Article  8. 
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Note. — The  policy  of  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of 
America,  above  referred  to,  provides,  in  general,  for  annuities  yielding  agreed  upon 
monthly  payments  commencing  at  age  65  and  continuing  for  life;  together  with  the 
payment  in  120  monthly  instalments  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  annuitant  prior 
to  age  65,  to  the  widow  or  the  estate  of  the  annuitant,  of  the  accumulations  of  all 
payments  including  interest  at  4  per  cent;  together  with  sundry  privileges  providing 
for  additional  optional  premiums  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  payments,  and  also  for  a  surrender  value  at  any  time  before  age  65  with 
several  optional  modes  of  settlement. 

The  surrender  value  is  not  payable  in  cash  but  in  a  policy  for  an  annuity  for  such 
an  amount  as  the  accumulated  payments,  plus  interest  at  4  per  cent,  will  purchase. 
Such  surrender  value  (with  the  optional  modes  of  settlement)  may  be  availed  of  (1)  in 
the  event  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  annuitant  from  the  University's  service,  or  of  the 
termination  of  such  relation  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  (unless  the  annuitant  desires  to 
continue  the  policy  at  his  own  entire  expense,  plus  10  per  cent  of  the  premium,  if  the 
annuitant  should  not  continue  to  be  employed  in  a  college,  university,  or  institution 
engaged  primarily  in  educational  or  research  work);  or  (2)  in  the  event  the  annuitant 
while  continuing  in  the  service  of  the  University,  desires,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  to  take  advantage  of  the  optional  modes  of  settlement.  These 
optional  modes  of  settlement  provide  for  payment  (a)  to  begin  at  an  earlier  age; 
or  {b)  at  a  later  age,  than  age  65;  or  (c)  for  a  continuance  of  certain  payments  to  the 
wife  of  the  annuitant  as  long  as  she  shall  survive  him;  or  (d)  to  the  estate  of  the  annui- 
tant after  his  death  until  the  sum  of  the  annuity  payments  shall  equal  the  accumulated 
payments,  plus  interest  at  4  per  cent. 

For  further  information  reference  should  be  had  to  the  policy  contract,  a  copy  of 
which  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

JOHN  W.    MIDGLEY 

Mr.  John  W.  Midgley,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of 

the  University,  died  on  April  11,  1922.     At  the  meeting  of  the  Board 

of  Trustees  held  May  18,  1922,  a  memorial  was  adopted  from  which  the 

following  paragraph  is  taken: 

Mr.  Midgley  served  the  University  faithfully  in  the  years  from  1890  to  1803. 
We  recall  him  as  an  industrious,  wise  and  earnest  co-worker  in  the  laborious  task 
which  confronted  the  Board  at  this  trying  period  of  its  existence.  After  his  brief 
service  his  duties  called  him  elsewhere,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  he  never  ceased  to 
entertain  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  in  which  he  had  participated. 

WILLIAM   H.   HOLDEN 

Mr.  William  H.  Holden,  Trustee  of  the  University  for  six  years 
beginning  with  his  election  on  June  26,  1894,  died  May  11,  1922.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  June  20,  1922,  suitable  men- 
tion was  made  of  his  work  and  character.  The  minute  adopted  by  the 
Board  recites  that  he  served  at  a  time  when  innumerable  problems  seri- 
ously affecting  the  future  of  the  University  were  being  solved.  The 
tribute  goes  on  to  say: 

It  was  a  period  when  precedents  were  being  established,  when  blunders  would 
have  caused  serious  consequences.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  new  University  whose 
home  was  among  the  scrub  oaks  of  the  prairie  that  its  guiding  trustees  were  men  of 
more  than  ordinary  sagacity,  faith  and  imagination,  yet  whose  almost  daring  plans 
were  tempered  by  rare  judgment. 
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Of  this  group  of  hard-headed  idealists  was  William  H.  Holden  whose  knowledge 
of  law,  whose  familiarity  with  Chicago  and  Chicagoans,  whose  good  sense,  rugged 
conservatism  and  sterling  character  won  the  approval  and  the  respect  of  his  University 
colleagues.  For  fifty-six  years  he  actively  and  successfully  practiced  law  in  Chicago. 
During  almost  half  a  century  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute.  He 
was  usefully  active  in  church  and  charitable  organizations.  In  other  innumerable 
helpful  ways  he  served  the  city  of  his  birth.  For  many  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Baptist  Theological  Union  which  founded  and  supported  the  "institution  for  theo- 
logical instruction"  which  bore  such  an  important  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  subsequently  became  its  Divinity  School. 

It  surely  will  be  in  place  here  to  record  the  long  years  of  connection  of  three 
generations  of  Holdens  with  the  University  and  its  educational  progenitors.  Charles 
N.  Holden,  father  of  William  H.  Holden,  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Baptist 
Theological  Union  in  1863  and  one  of  its  most  faithful  trustees  until  his  death  in  1887. 
Charles  R.  Holden,  son  of  William  H.  Holden,  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Theological 
Union  for  years  and  a  trustee  of  the  University  since  19 12.  Thus  for  almost  sixty 
years,  a  period  practically  unbroken  in  continuity,  members  of  this  family  have  aided 
the  cause  of  education  with  their  contributions  of  money,  of  service  and  of  devotion. 

GIFTS 

The  National  Dante  Committee  has  assigned  to  the  University  one 
of  the  official  Dante  Memorial  medals. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Mason  has  given  the  University  $200  for  research 
work  in  the  Department  of  History. 

The  Sydney  Walker  III  Scholarship  in  the  Department  of  Physiology 
has  been  provided  by  Dr.  Sydney  Walker,  Jr.,  in  memory  of  his  son. 
It  yields  $200  annually.  The  nomination  is  to  come  from  the  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Physiology.  The  scholarship  is  to  be  used  for  the 
furtherance  of  research  in  that  Department. 

The  Commonwealth  Fund  has  made  two  appropriations  for  the 
furtherance  of  education  investigation  now  under  way.  One  is  for 
$10,000  for  work  carried  on  by  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman  in  visual  educa- 
tion; the  other  for  $14,000  for  work  carried  on  by  Professors  L.  C. 
Marshall  and  C.  H.  Judd  continuing  the  preparation  of  social  science 
material  for  schools. 

Mr.  Marshall  Field  has  given  $1,000  for  a  fellowship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy.  This  amount  will  be  given  annually  until 
the  fellowship  is  capitalized. 

By  the  will  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Thomson,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  $50,000 
has  been  bequeathed  to  the  University  for  its  Medical  School. 

Mr.  Seymour  Coman,  of  Chicago,  bequeathed  his  residuary  estate 
appraised  at  $145,804.11  to  the  University  as  trustee,  the  income  there- 
from to  be  used  for  scientific  research  with  special  reference  to  preventive 
medicine  and  the  cause,  prevention,  and  cure  of  disease. 
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Mr.  H.  L.  Frank,  of  Chicago,  has  given  $25,000  to  the  University 
to  be  used  as  part  of  its  general  endowment.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
Henry  L.  Frank  Endowment. 

The  Class  of  1922  has  presented  to  the  University  as  its  class  gift 
$900,  an  amount  sufficient  to  build  an  ornamental  stone  bridge  over 
the  Botany  pond  in  Hull  Court. 

APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  reappointments  the  following  appointments  have 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Alexander  A.  Maximow,  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

J.  C.  Geiger,  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology  in  the  Department 
of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology.  He  has  been  detailed  by  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  disease  connected  with  the  canning  industry. 

Dr.  Adeline  de  Sale  Link,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Harold  L.  Humphreys,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Romance. 

Albert  W.  Noyes,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Mary  E.  Maver,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Pathology  (Sprague 
Memorial  Institute). 

Jenny  Ada  Walker,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Pathology 
(Sprague  Memorial  Institute). 

P.  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Romance. 

Thomas  Vernor  Smith,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

William  E.  Blatz,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

Harold  F.  Gosnell,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

Katherine  Whitney,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physical 
Culture. 

Florence  Williams,  Instructor  in  the  College  of  Education. 

Harriet  Brown,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Gildo  Masso,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School. 

Charles  A.  Stone,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School. 

William  G.  Kimmel,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School. 

Harris  R.  Vail,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School. 

Jennie  Olga  Adams,  Teacher,  Kindergarten,  School  of  Education. 

Priscilla  M.  Kinsman,  Teacher,  Kindergarten,  School  of  Education. 

Lucy  M.  Dunigan,  Teacher,  Elementary  School,  School  of  Education. 

Jessie  Todd,  Teacher,  Drawing,  Elementary  School,  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mata  Roman,  Teacher,  Household  Arts,  Elementary  School,  School 
of  Education. 
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Paul  M.  Cook,  Remedial  Teacher,  Laboratory  Schools,  School  of 
Education. 

William  Alfred  Starin  (Professor  of  Bacteriology,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity), Research  Associate,  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

Marion  G.  Frank,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Pathology 
(Sprague  Memorial  Institute). 

Edith  Farrar,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Pathology. 

PROMOTIONS 

The  following  members  of  the  Faculties,  by  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  have  received  a  promotion  in  rank: 

Associate  Professor  H.  G.  Moulton  to  a  professorship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy. 

Associate  Professor  J.  M.  Clark  to  a  professorship  in  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy. 

Associate  Professor  H.  I.  Schlesinger  to  a  professorship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry. 

Assistant  Professor  Rudolph  Altrocchi  to  an  associate  professorship 
in  the  Department  of  Romance. 

Assistant  Professor  B.  G.  Nelson  to  an  associate  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  English. 

Assistant  Professor  W.  D.  Jones  to  an  associate  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  Geography. 

Assistant  Professor  C.  C.  Colby  to  an  associate  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  Geography. 

Assistant  Professor  Karl  K.  Koessler  to  an  associate  professorship  in 
the  Department  of  Pathology  (Sprague  Memorial  Institute). 

Assistant  Professor  William  H.  Spencer  to  an  associate  professorship 
in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Instructor  J.  R.  Hulbert  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English. 

Instructor  R.  S.  Piatt  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography. 

Instructor  C.  R.  Moore  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology. 

Instructor  E.  W\  Puttkammer  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  Law. 

Instructor  D.  S.  WThittlesey  in  the  Department  of  Geography  to  an 
assistant  professorship  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Instructor  Milton  T.  Hanke  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  Pathology  (Sprague  Memorial  Institute). 
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Instructor  Julian  H.  Lewis  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  Pathology  (Sprague  Memorial  Institute). 

Associate  N.  P.  Hudson  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

Associate  W.  L.  Dorn  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
History. 

Assistant  Orsie  Thomson  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture. 

Assistant  F.  M.  Kannenstine  to  a  research  instructorship  in  the 
Department  of  Physics. 

Assistant  Lloyd  W.  Taylor  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department 
of  Physics. 

Associate  Raymond  D.  Jameson  in  the  Department  of  English  to  an 
instructorship  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Assistant  Harry  L.  Huber  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department 
of  Pathology  (Sprague  Memorial  Institute). 

Associate  Myrtle  C.  Geyer  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department 
of  English. 

Assistant  Arthur  J.  Atkinson  to  an  associateship  in  the  Department 
of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  to  Professor  Carl  D.  Buck  for 
one  year  from  October,  1923,  to  serve  as  Annual  Professor  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens. 

Professor  James  H.  Breasted,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  and  Director  of  the  Oriental  Institute,  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  from  July  1,  1922,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Institute  abroad. 

There  has  been  authorized  an  exchange  for  the  Winter  Quarter  of 
1923  between  Professor  W.  E.  Dodd,  of  the  Department  of  History,  and 
Professor  Ramsdall,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Professor  Alexander  Maximow,  now  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy, 
with  members  of  his  family,  has  escaped  from  Russia  and  has  been  in 
residence  in  the  University  since  April. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Faculties: 

Harold  G.  Moulton,  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Professor  Moulton  becomes  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Economics,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Corinna  Rodriguez  y  Lopez,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School. 

F.  D.  Bramhall,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

Leslie  P.  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Romance. 

H.  Beatrice  Krum,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School. 

Harry  B.  Van  Dyke,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacology. 

Lillian  Marshall,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture. 

Isabel  Robinson,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  School  of 
Education. 

Elizabeth  Todd,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School. 

Mildred  V.  Talbot,  Instructor  in  the  College  of  Education. 

Helen  C.  James,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  in  the  University 
High  School. 

Theodora  G.  Pottle,  Teacher  of  Art  in  the  University  High  School. 

C.  O.  Hardy,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  death  is  announced  of  Assistant  Professor  Hans  Schmidt- 
Wartenberg,  formerly  a  member  of  the  German  Department.  He  had 
long  been  disabled  for  service  and  had  lived  in  Germany. 

The  Trustees  have  appropriated  funds  sufficient  to  make  extensive 
changes  in  Belfield  Hall,  School  of  Education.  Additional  classrooms 
and  offices  will  thus  be  provided. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bartlett,  a  Trustee  since  1900  and  for  years  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Investment,  died  in  California  on 
May  30,  1922.  Suitable  recognition  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  helpful  con- 
nection with  the  University  will  be  given  at  a  later  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

A  committee  of  Trustees  was  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  to  make  arrangements  for  some  public  recognition  of  the 
University's  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  who  for 
thirty  years  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  so  wisely  guided 
its  affairs. 

By  authority  of  the  Board  the  President  of  the  University  has 
appointed  a  special  advisory  committee  to  confer  with  the  architects  of 
Rawson  Laboratory  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  West  Side  in  proximity 
to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  The  committee  consists  of  Drs.  Frank 
Billings,  Dean  D.  Lewis,  Wilber  E.  Post,  Ludvig  Hektoen,  and  G.  E. 
Shambaugh.     The  architects  are  Marshall  &  Fox. 


THE  JOY  OF  LIVING1 

By  PRESIDENT  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON 

The  wade  differences  in  civilization  which  mark  different  lands  and 
the  great  divergencies  in  character  and  progress  so  obvious  among 
individuals  in  any  one  land  are  perhaps  most  largely  due  to  the  amount 
of  effort  put  forth  by  the  people  as  a  whole  and  to  the  motive  of  individual 
exertion.  The  Central  African  lolling  under  his  banana  tree  can  get 
food  and  shelter  with  minimum  effort — his  clothing  in  quantity  and 
substance  almost  provides  itself — why  should  he  seek  to  become  a 
philosopher  or  a  mathematician?  The  American  Indian  needs  skins 
for  clothing  and  wild  meat  for  food- — but  his  instinctive  reaction  to  the 
suggestion  of  other  productive  labor  is  illustrated  in  the  familiar  cartoon 
of  the  white  man  toiling  with  a  hoe  in  his  garden  while  his  bride  rests 
under  a  tree  with  book  in  hand,  at  which  the  Indian  exclaims  "What 
for  have  squaw?"  To  be  sure  we  have  primitive  man  more  or  less 
abundant  with  us — they  inherit  wealth — "they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin" — their  mental  processes  are  limited  and  mainly  automatic.  But 
they  are  the  exception.  In  the  civilized  world  industry  and  energy  are 
the  rule.  It  is  by  long  continued  and  widespread  productive  effort  that 
the  progress  of  the  world  has  been  effected. 

What  are  its  motives  ? 

An  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  motivation  of  effort  would  doubtless 
have  interest  in  its  place,  but  is  needless  for  the  present  discussion.  The 
salient  facts  are  obvious.  Some  of  the  primary  motives  are  necessity, 
duty,  ambition,  pleasure.     All  these  drive  the  world. 

To  escape  starvation  men  toil  at  the  most  loathsome  tasks.  To 
save  themselves  from  drowning,  a  ship's  crew  work  its  pumps  until  they 
drop.  In  the  defense  of  a  besieged  town  the  whole  populace  are  tireless 
and  fearless.  Leyden  and  Saragossa  and  the  Legations  at  Peking  tell 
the  story.  But  one  need  not  go  so  far  afield.  Everywhere  and  every 
day  men  work  because  they  have  to  work  in  order  to  five  at  all.  "Needs 
must  when  the  devil  drives." 

Even  in  these  days  of  luxury  and  greed  duty  is  an  impelling 
motive.     It  took  many  young  men  to  the  training  camps  and  to  the 

1  Address  delivered  at  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Beta  of  Illinois 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  held  in  the  Quadrangle  Club,  June  7,  1922. 
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cruisers  in  19 17.  It  carries  many  a  man  through  the  hard  grind  of  life 
today  when  little  gratification  is  distilled  for  himself.  It  will  be  a  sad 
day  for  civilization  when  masses  of  men  are  callous  to  the  call  of  duty — 
for  then  indeed  our  civilization  will  crumble  as  have  those  of  the  ages 
before  us.  Conscience  is  sometimes  unlovely  in  its  demands,  but  it 
is  the  iron  which  keeps  life  from  being  hopelessly  plastic. 

Ambition  is  an  obvious  driving  force  everywhere.  In  politics, 
in  business,  in  all  art,  we  see  it  every  day.  The  desire  to  excel,  the 
desire  for  power,  the  desire  for  notable  achievement — these  are  what 
make  men  strive  and  toil.  The  boy  in  his  athletics,  the  singer  in  the 
opera,  the  political  leader  with  his  eye  on  Washington,  would  not  usually 
get  very  far  were  not  his  dreams  of  the  future  transformed  into  eager 
energy.  What  we  call  luck  may  play  its  part,  but  as  a  rule  the  great 
prizes  of  life  do  not  drop  into  the  lap  of  the  unforeseeing  and  the  indolent. 
Our  young  people  learn  this  early.  The  key  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  does  not 
go  out  searching  for  recipients.  Even  our  flappers  have  some  modicum 
of  prevision,  and  they  are  likely,  without  perhaps  for  a  moment  admitting 
it,  to  exercise  a  certain  canny  industry.     Ambition  goes  far. 

The  desire  for  pleasure  is  universal.  There  is  as  much  hard 
work  on  the  football  field  as  in  hoeing  corn — but  a  boy  enjoys  one  much 
more  than  the  other.  The  movies,  dances,  motor  cars,  a  thousand  and 
one  ways  of  tickling  the  senses,  make  for  enjoyment.  The  child  loves 
to  play — and  many  of  us,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  never  grow  up. 
Pleasure  is  the  end  of  much  hard  work — to  attain  it  is  perhaps  a  main 
motive  for  work  at  all  of  many,  whether  young  or  old.  "All  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  Yes,  pleasure  of  some  sort  is  the 
lubricant  of  life — no  life  runs  smoothly  without  it. 

Whether  the  chief  end  of  life  is  to  enjoy  is  another  question — a 
question  of  metaphysics,  perhaps,  but  hardly  in  the  field  of  practical 
life.  Hedonism  is  rather  a  theory  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  philosophers 
than  a  doctrine  of  real  living.  Pleasure  belongs  to  life,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  life. 

In  fact  it  is  the  interaction  of  all  these  four  great  motives  which 
make  us  what  we  are.  They  vary  constantly  in  the  same  person,  they 
vary  widely  in  different  persons.  The  crying  need  for  all  of  us  is  to 
understand  and  practice  the  philosophy  of  proportion.  One  should  be 
ready  always  to  emphasize  the  especial  motive  which  at  the  particular 
time  is  essential.  A  balanced  life  is  the  essence  of  wisdom.  Unbalanced 
lives  shake  to  its  foundations  the  fabric  of  our  civilization  which  has  so 
slowly  been  built  up  through  long  years.     We  have  our  fanatics.     They 
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are  impelled  by  a  single  motive — in  itself  often  laudable,  but  they  ignore 
the  relations  of  things — their  one  chosen  doctrine  they  segregate  out 
from  the  mass  of  social  forces  and  are  blind  to  the  whole  effect  of  all  the 
forces  acting  together.  One  is  reminded  of  the  old-school  medical  man 
whose  one  talent  was  his  skill  in  dealing  with  fits.  He  sought  to  treat 
every  patient  so  as  to  throw  him  into  fits,  in  the  confidence  that  then  he 
could  surely  cure  him.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  has  done  a  beneficent 
work  in  driving  out  a  baleful  influence.  But  their  one  test  of  a  useful 
member  of  a  law-making  body  has  been  his  probable  vote  on  that  one 
question,  and  their  indorsement  has  covered  men  most  dangerous  to  the 
public  welfare  in  many  other  ways.    It  is  a  case  of  disproportionate  values. 

Of  course  a  bookworm  is  little  better.  He  also  is  blind  to  a  great  and 
wholesome  part  of  life.  His  interest  in  men  touches  only  those  who  are 
dead.  He  does  not  realize  that  there  are  "sermons  in  stones,  books  in 
the  running  brooks,  and  good  in  everything."  His  interpretation  of  the 
principle  that  the  highest  study  of  mankind  is  man  limits  it  to  dead  men. 
As  a  former  speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  put 
it,  "A  statesman  is  a  politician  who  is  dead."  Ideas,  to  be  sure,  may 
never  die.  But  there  is  a  constant  flux  of  ideas  running  through  living 
society  which  one  should  learn  to  read  and  to  understand.  A  book- 
worm, too,  has  an  inversion  of  values. 

It  is  the  balanced  life  which  is  really  worth  while. 

The  four  major  motives  for  effort — necessity,  duty,  ambition, 
pleasure — are  all  essential  to  that  balanced  life.  The  omission  of  any- 
one in  fact  makes  life  unreal,  takes  out  its  color  and  meaning. 

John  Stuart  Mill  was  educated  as  an  intellectual  machine  by  his 
father,  James  Mill,  the  philosopher.  He  was  taught  to  use  his  mind 
as  "a  cold  logic  machine."  Until  he  reached  maturity  he  did  not 
know  what  was  meant  by  human  affection.  In  short  he  was  deprived 
of  a  large  part  of  the  joy  of  living.     His  life  was  imperfect. 

Pleasure,  in  its  due  proportion,  is  of  the  essence  of  real  living — 
without  the  joy  of  living  life  is  hardly  life  at  all.  But  the  gratifications 
in  life  which  our  human  nature  provides  so  lavishly  are  also  under  the 
general  law  of  proportion.  Not  only  is  pleasure  as  a  motive  to  be  held 
in  due  subjection  to  other  commanding  motives,  but  as  well  pleasures 
themselves  are  of  various  orders  of  importance;  they  are  distinctly 
higher  and  lower  in  scale  and  are  to  be  kept  in  their  due  order  of  relation- 
ship. 

There  are  the  joys  of  the  senses,  there  are  the  joys  of  the  intellect, 
and  the  latter  no  doubt  are  higher  in  spiritual  estimate.     The  joys  of  the 
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senses  belong  of  course  to  all,  but  need  keeping  in  due  subordination. 
It  is  excess  in  any  which  marks  the  imperfect  soul.  The  glutton  loves 
to  titillate  his  gustatory  sense — so  do  any  of  us.  With  him  it  is  merely 
excess — excess  which  has  become  a  dominant  habit.  In  these  latter  days 
one  must  suppose  that  in  our  progressive  republic  there  are  no  drunk- 
ards.    There  were  once,  and  again  lack  of  proportion  was  their  enemy. 

We  may  suppose  that  motion — the  transference  from  place  to  place 
with  constant  change  of  visual  objects — is  interesting  to  almost  anyone. 
But  the  new  means  of  rapid  and  convenient  transportation  have  made 
this  desire  for  change  of  place  and  scene  almost  a  craze.  Apparently 
the  mass  of  people  are  possessed  with  an  uneasy  craving  to  get  some- 
where else,  and  to  get  there  in  the  least  possible  time.  The  whole  country 
is  in  motion.  No  one  seems  to  care  very  much  for  any  particular  place 
when  he  gets  there,  save  only  to  get  away  from  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  reversion  to  nomad  habits  perhaps  is  under  way.  Our  automobile 
nomads  are  the  more  or  less  civilized  equivalents  for  the  Arabs  with 
their  camels  in  the  desert.  The  pleasure  of  travel  in  itself  is  quite 
legitimate.     It  is  a  case  of  excess  once  more. 

But  there  are  many  other  pleasures  in  life  of  a  higher  order.  Music 
and  art,  letters  and  science,  wholly  apart  from  any  other  significance, 
are  sources  of  enjoyment  both  elevated  and  elevating  in  character. 

People  read,  I  suppose,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  "reading"  for 
a  degree  at  Oxford  might  be  known  with  us  as  "study,"  though  students 
may  have  less  dignified  names  for  it.  "Assigned  reading"  for  our  class- 
rooms has  a  specific  purpose  and  usually  follows  definite  methods.  Both 
the  foregoing  are  tasks,  and  accompanied  by  such  gratification  as  tasks 
may  imply. 

Shakspere  may  be  read  with  a  view  to  the  scientific  analysis  of 
the  plays,  with  a  view  to  a  determination  of  the  authorship,  with  a  view 
to  the  etymologies  of  the  diction.  All  these  again  are  tasks,  and  may 
be  more  or  less  fruitful.  But  again  one  may  read  the  plays  for  mere 
enjoyment  of  the  wit,  of  the  keen  insight  into  character,  of  the  poetry. 
One  who  is  getting  this  delight  from  the  comedies  or  from  the  tragedies 
cares  little  for  the  interests  of  the  scientific  student.  He  is  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  the  poet  commonly  took  his  plots  ready  made — he 
vitalized  them  by  his  own  genius.  This  reader  cares  little  about  the 
paltry  details  of  Shakspere's  life,  cares  little  whether  the  plays  were 
the  product  of  the  brain  of  the  actor  or  of  the  brain  of  Bacon.  The 
author,  whoever  he  was  does  not  matter,  was  incarnate  in  the  plays 
themselves — and  the  plays  are  a  joy. 
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There  is,  then,  an  intellectual  delight  for  the  reader  in  poetry,  in 
philosophy,  in  history,  so  far  as  these  are  works  of  literature. 

There  are  opened,  in  short,  many  doors  to  enjoyment  in  the  world's 
literature.  These  are  a  blank  to  the  uneducated  mind.  There  are 
eyes  which  do  not  see  the  loveliness  of  nature,  of  pictorial  art,  of  the 
stately  structures  which  mark  the  advance  of  the  world's  civilization. 
There  are  ears  which  are  deaf  to  the  choral  chant,  to  the  trained  orchestra, 
to  the  inspired  voice  of  Jenny  Lind  or  of  Caruso.  There  are  minds 
which  are  blind  to  the  glories  of  the  great  masters  of  literary  art.  But 
the  joy  of  living  is  shallow  without  these  great  resources  of  the  soul 
which  make  one  free  from  "the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune." 

It  is  an  infallible  test  of  character  to  find  what  sort  of  things  one 
enjoys.  There  is  humor  which  is  gargantuan,  there  is  humor  which  is 
delicate  like  that  of  Charles  Lamb.  They  appeal  to  quite  different 
natures.  There  is  the  insight  into  science  made  clear  for  the  layman 
by  Huxley  and  Tyndal,  there  is  the  muddy  vision  of  science  in  the  mind 
of  a  seeker  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  who  has  recently 
turned  his  activities  in  this  way.  Indeed  this  gentleman  has  given 
powerful  oratorical  advocacy  to  more  causes  in  which  he  is  profoundly 
ignorant  than  anyone  else  whom  I  know.  The  intelligent  mind  is 
thrilled  by  the  vision  of  advancing  science.  There  are  other  minds  to 
which  the  light  of  new  knowledge  is  darkness. 

The  joy  of  living  is  an  end  which  all  are  entitled  to  seek.  But  the 
higher  life  of  the  trained  mind  has  a  richer  content  of  gratification  than 
can  be  open  to  the  untrained.  The  keen  eye  of  the  intellect  sees  life  as 
a  thousand  glittering  facets.  The  common  mind  finds  it  only  a  dull 
expanse  of  gray  surface. 

The  real  test  of  character,  of  the  differences  among  men,  is  what  they 
enjoy.     It  is  infallible. 


JOHN  MASON  JACKSON 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

Most  of  those  with  whom  these  sketches  have  had  to  do  lived  long, 
as  we  count  human  life,  some  of  them  to  a  very  advanced  age,  passing 
their  eightieth  and  even  their  ninetieth  birthdays.  I  come  now  to  one 
who  did  not  see  half  the  years  of  these  older  men,  yet  lived  a  life  the  story 
of  which  is  well  worth  telling.  In  the  thirty-nine  years  of  his  life, 
handicapped  by  a  frail  body,  he  went  farther  and  accomplished  more 
than  seems  possible  for  ordinary  men,  however  vigorous  their  health 
and  prolonged  their  years. 

He  had  indeed  the  advantage  of  a  good  ancestry.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  was  descended  from  the  Rust  family,  which  came  over  with  the 
Puritans  in  1633  from  Hingham,  England,  and  was  among  the  founders 
of  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  He  was  thus  related  to  Major  Henry  A. 
Rust,  one  of  the  founders  and  for  more  than  ten  years  the  controller 
and  business  manager  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

His  father,  Dr.  John  B.  Jackson,  was  on  one  side  related  to  the 
family  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  on  the  other  to  that  of  William  H.  English, 
long  prominent  in  Indiana  politics,  and  Democratic  candidate  for 
vice-president  in  1880. 

The  English  family  was  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1622,  and  Captain 
William  English  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  and  high 
sheriff.  Elisha  English  migrated  in  1790  to  Kentucky  where  his 
daughter  Mary  married  Rezin  Jackson,  the  grandfather  of  J.  Mason 
Jackson.  Rezin  Jackson  removed  soon  after  his  marriage  to  Carrollton, 
Greene  County,  Illinois,  becoming  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  new 
state,  and  in  that  village  in  1832  John  B.  Jackson,  the  father  of  Mason, 
was  born.  He  was  an  exceptional  boy  and  man.  Determined  to  seek 
the  best  education  open  to  him,  he  first  made  his  way  through  Shurtleff 
College  at  Upper  Alton,  Illinois,  graduating  in  1855.  Unable  at  the 
time  to  continue  his  studies,  he  became  pastor  of  the  newly  organized 
Baptist  church  at  Virden  in  central  Illinois,  which,  under  his  pastorate, 
became  one  of  the  strong  churches  of  the  state.  But  though  he  married 
while  at  Virden,  his  scholarly  ambition  led  him  to  resign  his  pastorate 
and  take  his  little  family  to  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he  spent  three 
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years  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in  1863.  He  achieved 
high  rank  in  a  class  distinguished  for  its  men  of  ability,  and  before 
his  graduation  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Albion, 
one  of  the  leading  churches  of  western  New  York. 

But  I  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  write  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Dr.  Jackson,  great  as  it  is.  And  indeed  his  life  will  be  found  to  be 
so  inseparably  connected  at  every  step  with  that  of  his  son  that  it  must, 
though  mentioned  incidentally,  appear  somewhat  fully  in  the  story 
which  follows.  Not  only  were  the  father  and  son  bound  together  by  ties 
of  the  tenderest  affection,  but  their  characters,  views,  and  tastes  were 
so  much  alike  that  each  was  the  chosen  and  sympathetic  companion  of 
the  other. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  father,  who  was  a  writer  of  no 
mean  ability  and  lost  his  son  when  he  himself  was  only  sixty-seven  years 
of  age,  was  moved  to  write  the  memoirs  of  one  who  had  been  so  dear  to 
him.  These  memoirs,  published  in  a  book  of  527  large  pages,  furnish 
the  amplest  and  most  authentic  materials  for  this  brief  sketch.  The 
fact  that  they  consist  largely  of  the  son's  letters  to  the  home  circle 
makes  them  the  more  interesting  and  revealing. 

The  boy  was  born  June  17,  1859,  in  Virden,  Illinois.  A  little  more 
than  a  year  of  his  infancy  passed  in  that  village  and  the  next  three  years 
in  Rochester  while  his  father  was  taking  his  theological  course.  He 
was  an  unusually  attractive  child,  being  at  once  fair  to  look  at,  friendly, 
and  bright.  His  father's  student  friends  who  called  at  the  family  home 
became  fond  of  the  child,  always  remembered  him  with  affection,  and 
recalled  his  bright  sayings;  and  so  retentive  was  his  own  memory  that 
he  never  forgot  them.  Indeed  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  begun 
in  these  earliest  years  with  such  men  as  C.  E.  Hewitt,  E.  W.  Mundy, 
A.  J.  Sage,  and  Wayland  Hoyt  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  four  years  following  the  Rochester  period  were  passed  in  the 
attractive  little  city  of  Albion,  New  York.  There  were  many  fine 
people  in  the  father's  church  who  became  fond  of  the  small  boy  and 
remained  his  lasting  friends.  Here  he  spent  a  happy  childhood,  except 
that  he  lacked  the  robust  health  of  most  other  boys.  He  had  a  frail 
body,  his  throat  being  particularly  susceptible,  subjecting  him  for 
much  of  the  time,  every  winter,  to  "colds  and  croupy  coughs."  He 
was  therefore  not  sent  to  school,  but  began  and  for  several  years  con- 
tinued his  education  at  home.  For  many  years  he  was  an  only  child 
and  listening  much  to  his  father's  conversation  he  naturally  acquired 
many  words  from  the  clergyman's  vocabulary.    When  perhaps  five  years 
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old,  asking  his  mother  if  they  were  poor  and  learning  that  they  were,  he 
remarked,  "That's  a  hard  dispensation."  He  was  naturally  proud  of 
his  first  pair  of  boots,  which  even  small  boys  wore  in  those  days,  and 
which  he  acquired  when  five  years  old.  Going  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor 
to  exhibit  them  he  strode  proudly  in  saying,  "Here  I  come  with  my 
ponderous  boots."  In  his  sixth  year  he  manifested  his  desire  to  be 
helpful  to  his  father  by  preparing  a  sermon  for  him,  which,  though  very 
brief,  containing  only  sixty-three  words,  set  forth  distinctly  the  doctrine 
of  moral  accountability.  He  learned  to  read  by  looking  on  the  text 
when  being  read  to  by  his  mother.  Thus  he  learned  words  as  words, 
not  as  composed  of  letters  or  syllables,  and  recognized  the  words  he 
was  familiar  with  in  any  connection.  He  learned  with  great  facility. 
Books  became  his  life-companions  and  friends.  He  developed  a  quite 
extraordinary  memory.  Very  little  effort  fixed  in  his  mind  poems  and 
passages  of  prose,  and  in  mature  life  he  was  able,  having  listened  to  a 
sermon  or  any  other  public  address,  to  repeat  long  passages  verbatim. 

In  1867  the  founding  of  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
now  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  took  Dr.  Jackson 
to  Chicago  as  professor  of  church  history,  and  that  city  remained  the 
permanent  family  home.  It  was  not  until  the  following  year,  when 
Mason  was  nine  years  old,  that  he  was  thought  able  to  attend  school. 
He  then  entered  a  private  school  on  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  near  Univer- 
sity Place,  but  within  a  month  the  trouble  which  had  hitherto  kept  him 
out  of  school,  a  severe  cold  and  cough,  compelled  his  withdrawal,  and  a 
year  passed  before  the  experiment  could  again  be  tried.  His  education, 
however,  did  not  cease  to  go  forward.  He  early  conceived  a  fondness 
for  reading,  which  continued  with  him  to  the  end  of  life.  In  his  earlier 
years  the  Rollo  books  had  furnished  him  entertainment  and  information, 
but  now  in  his  tenth  year  serious  works  in  biography  and  history  engaged 
his  interest,  continued  his  education,  and  gave  him  that  maturity  of 
mind  and  character  which  distinguished  him  from  his  childhood.  He 
became  greatly  interested  in  the  life  of  Napoleon.  He  was  absorbed  in 
the  Life  of  George  and  Robert  Stephenson  by  Samuel  Smiles,  a  royal 
octavo  volume  of  500  pages.  The  war  between  the  rival  railway  mag- 
nates of  that  day  as  recorded  in  the  daily  papers  greatly  interested  him, 
and  he  followed  its  progress  with  apparently  complete  understanding. 
This  interest  in  railroads  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  "Few  were 
the  railroad  lines  of  any  importance  throughout  the  country  with  whose 
general  affairs,  financial  and  other,  he  did  not  have  acquaintance  so  close 
as  would  naturally  suggest  to  a  stranger  the  idea  of  his  own  business 
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interests  lying  in  that  direction.  Yet  in  fact  he  never  owned  a  dollar's 
worth  of  railway  stock  and  never  performed  a  railway  function  except 
the  pastime  sort  of  his  childhood."  The  reference  in  the  last  line  of  this 
quotation  from  the  Memoirs  is  to  his  childish  sport  of  playing  cars. 
George  W.  Northrup,  Jr.,  one  of  his  friends  and  comrades  through  life, 
said  of  this  play:  "No  ordinary  playing  was  that.  His  boyish  rail- 
roading was  strictly  realistic  and  business-like  and  filled  me  with  childish 
admiration.  Great  railway  systems  were  developed  in  those  cramped 
quarters  and  Mason,  in  turn  president  or  general  manager,  as  the  case 
might  be,  originated  and  carried  out  schemes  of  railway  administration 
in  imitation  of  the  greater  railroad  policies  which  were  then  beginning 
to  compel  public  attention."  He  traced  many  lines  of  railway  on 
large  sheets  of  paper,  noting  in  print  the  leading  stations.  He  knew 
all  these  stations  by  heart  and  would  call  them  out  in  true  con- 
ductor  style  as  the  toy  train  moved  across  the  floor.  He  loved 
the  sports  of  childhood.  His  summers  were  spent  out  of  doors  in 
the  employments  that  amuse  boys.  In  the  autumn  of  1869  he  passed 
some  weeks  visiting  old  friends  in  Albion,  making  his  home  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cornell,  who  had  children  about  his  age.  The  fun  he 
had  can  be  judged  from  a  letter  home  asking  permission  to  prolong  his 
stay  two  weeks  longer.  "You  see  the  grapes  and  nuts  aren't  ripe,  but 
they  will  be  soon.  As  soon  as  the  nuts  are  ripe  we  are  going  to  have  a 
grand  nutting  party.     I  have  only  visited  2/3  of  the  folks." 

Thus  at  ten  years  of  age  he  was  a  real  boy,  but  he  was  also  very 
much  of  a  man.  His  father's  eyes  were  troubling  him,  and,  as  he  was  a 
professor  of  church  history  and  necessarily  a  historical  student,  the  boy 
read  to  him  much  in  the  secular  history  pertaining  to  the  periods  covered 
by  his  teaching.  Gradually  these  readings  extended  to  sacred  history, 
including  much  of  Schaff — not  very  exciting  reading  for  a  ten-year-old 
boy — and  Stanley's  more  interesting  History  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
He  read  these  not  only  with  interest  but  also  with  understanding  and 
remembered  what  he  read.  This  was  sometimes  made  apparent  in 
casual  remarks.  Returning  one  Sunday  from  hearing  a  sermon  which 
had  been  preceded  by  a  prayer  that  seemed  to  him  of  inordinate  length 
he  said  to  his  mother,  "For  my  part,  I  agree  with  St.  Cyprian  that  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  adequate  for  all  occasions." 

For  nine  and  a  half  years  of  his  life  Mason  was  an  only  child.  In 
1868  his  sister  Mary  was  born.  When  he  was  told  that  he  had  a  sister, 
his  response  was  eloquently  significant  of  the  feelings  of  many  an  only 
child.     "Good!  now  I  shall  not  be  lonesome  any  more."    A  few  years 
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later  when  his  brother  Will  was  added  to  the  family  circle  he  was  wel- 
comed joyously  also,  and  both  brother  and  sister  remained  to  the  end 
of  his  life  inexpressibly  dear  to  him.  Never  was  a  fonder  or  more 
devoted  elder  brother.  They  added  much  to  the  happiness  and  richness 
of  his  life  and  the  developing  greatness  of  his  character.  Being  much 
older  than  they  were  he  felt  for  them  from  the  first  the  love  and 
sympathy  of  a  brother  and  as  he  grew  to  maturity  a  tender  paternal 
solicitude. 

In  November,  1869,  Mason's  health  seemed  so  well  established  that 
he  entered  the  Cottage  Grove  grammar  school  near  which  the  family 
lived  and  continued  there  until  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1871. 
Although  his  preliminary  training  had  been  received  at  home  and  he 
was  largely  self-taught,  once  placed  in  school  with  other  boys  it  soon 
became  evident  that  he  had  very  unusual  scholarly  gifts.     He  had  an 
active,  alert,  acquisitive  mind.     His  memory  retained  in  a  remarkable 
way  whatever  he  heard  or  saw  or  read.     In  mathematics  he  was  a  genius. 
For  a  boy  of  ten  he  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  fund  of  information 
on  many  subjects,  including  biography,  history,  politics,  business,  and 
current  events.     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  his  second 
year  the  principal  of  the  school  urged  his  parents  to  permit  him  to 
graduate.     This  he  could  do  by  studying  up  on  a  single  subject  which 
had    been    neglected    in    his    preliminary    training.     They    consented 
reluctantly,  and  he  finished  the  grammar  school  at  the  time  of  his 
twelfth  birthday.     But  the  extra  exertion  had  been  too  much  for  him, 
and  it  took  weeks  of  outdoor  life  to  restore  his  strength  so  far  as  to  allow 
him  to  open  a  book.     When  this  coveted  privilege  was  granted  him,  he 
chose  that  great  and  fascinating  work,  which  most  boys  of  twelve  never 
heard  of  and  which  they  would  read  only  on  compulsion,  Motley's 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.     But  for  restrictions  put  upon  him  Mason 
would  have  devoured  it  in  a  few  days.     Dr.  Jackson's  health  having 
broken  down,  he  had  retired  from  his  teaching  position  and  opened  a 
real  estate  office  in  the  Chicago  business  district.     Mason  drove  him 
down  to  business  and  on  the  way  gave  him  an  account  of  what  he  had 
read  the  previous  day.     His  father  writes: 

Very  notable  was  the  young  reader's  ability  to  repeat  striking  passages  quoted 
by  Mr.  Motley  from  general,  diplomat,  or  orator,  as  well  as  passages  of  the  historian's 
own  composition.  At  this  period,  as  for  many  years  before  and  after,  Mason's  verbal 
memory  was  truly  wonderful.  After  hearing  or  reading  a  speech  he  could,  without 
hesitation  or  apparent  effort,  reproduce  the  speaker's  language  as  well  as  his  thought 
with  a  fullness,  a  fluency,  and  an  accuracy  beyond  those  of  any  one  else  with  whom 
it  has  been  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted. 
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In  the  autumn  of  187 1  came  the  Great  Chicago  Fire.  The  family 
was  not  burned  out,  but  its  affairs  were  thrown  into  such  uncertainty 
and  confusion  that  most  of  its  members  went  for  a  time  to  relatives  in 
Carroll  ton,  Dr.  Jackson's  old  home.  The  summer  of  1870  Mason  had 
passed  a  delightful  vacation  in  Minnesota,  making  acquaintance  with 
its  lakes  and  rivers  and  forests.  Now  again  he  lived  in  the  open,  made 
friends  with  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  and  searched  the  woods  happily 
and  successfully  for  walnuts.  He  wrote  to  his  father  of  a  call  he  made 
on  his  granduncle  "Billy"  English,  "where  for  the  first  time  of  my  life 
I  saw  a  genuine  fireplace.  Uncle  Billy  said  many  droll  things.  One  of 
them  was  at  your  expense  and  so  at  mine.  '  I  had, '  he  said,  '  great  faith 
in  your  father  when  he  was  a  boy.  I  thought  he  would  make  a  good 
horse-trader.  But  he  got  it  in  his  head  that  he  must  go  to  college. 
Then  he  turned  preacher  and  my  hopes  of 'him  were  blasted.' '  Perhaps 
if  Uncle  Billy  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  Jackson, 
he  would  not  have  felt  so  bad,  for  the  doctor  almost  always  owned  a 
horse,  and  Mason  loved  a  horse  and  became  an  expert  rider. 

The  stay  at  Carrollton  was  not  all  play.  The  twelve-year-old  boy's 
mind  was  much  exercised  over  his  father's  affairs,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  fire  which,  for  the  moment,  destroyed  his  business. 
After  much  thought  the  son  wrote  to  his  father  as  follows: 

If  you  sell  the  house  why  not  put  the  money  where  you  can  get  it  easily,  and  go 
out  to  Warrenville  next  spring  and  buy  150  acres  of  land  ?  There's  plenty  of  ground 
out  there  all  ready  to  cultivate,  with  house  and  barn  for  $40  an  acre.  We  could  buy 
seven  or  eight  horses,  twenty  cows,  one  hundred  sheep  and  seventy-five  hogs  and  all 
the  tools  wanted  with  the  land  for  $9,500.  We  could  readily  get  a  mortgage  loan  of 
$3,500,  or  $4,500.     We  could  raise  $1,800  worth  of  hogs  every  year  and  send  lots  of 

milk  in  by  the  milk  train It  doesn't  cost  more  than  half  as  much  to  live  out 

there  as  it  does  in  the  city  and  we  could  save  $500  or  $600. 

This  letter  of  the  twelve-year-old  boy  makes  it  clear  that  he  had  a  mind 
for  business.  This  was  made  still  more  evident  in  the  year  or  two  that 
followed.  The  Great  Fire  and  the  absence  from  the  city  it  occasioned 
broke  up  any  school  plans,  and  he  again  began  home  study,  taking  up 
Latin  with  his  father.  For  his  reading  he  himself  chose  Allison's  History 
of  Europe,  which,  considered  by  many  dry  and  difficult,  he  read  with 
great  delight. 

In  February,  1872,  Mr.  Enos  M.  Barton,  a  long-time  friend,  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Gray  &  Barton,  manufacturers  of  electrical  supplies, 
called  and  proposed  that  Mason  should  enter  their  employment.  The 
boy  jumped  at  the  chance,  overcame  the  reluctance  of  his  parents,  and 
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went  to  work.  He  was  twelve  years  old  and  was  given  the  job  of  making 
out  the  weekly  pay-rolls.  The  development  of  the  business  was  so 
rapid  that,  very  soon  after  Mason's  connection  with  it  began,  it  became 
the  well-known  Western  Electric  Company,  of  which  his  friend,  Mr. 
Barton,  was  for  many  years  president.  His  first  employment  with  the 
company  continued  for  little  more  than  a  year,  and  young  as  he  was 
he  so  put  himself  into  his  work  from  the  first  as  to  commend  himself 
highly  to  his  employers.  The  first  money  he  received  he  handed  to 
his  mother  with  great  pride.  It  was,  however,  returned  to  him,  and  all 
his  earnings  were  regarded  as  his  own  by  the  parents,  then  and  always. 
His  father  makes  this  record  of  the  years  1872  and  1873.  "Momm- 
sen's  Rome,  Cox's  House  of  Austria,  Kelly's  Russia,  Smyth's  Lectures 
on  Modern  History,  and  Froude's  History  of  England  were  among  the 
works  which,  during  the  time  of  his  first  connection  with  the  Western 
Electric  Company  and  the  months  immediately  following"  he  read. 
I  hasten  to  record  that  he  also  read  some  of  Walter  Scott's  novels,  and 
with  equal  pleasure  that  he  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  collection 
of  stamps,  an  industry  which  has  brought  pleasure  and  sometimes 
profit  to  thousands  of  boys  since  that  day.  He  engaged  in  it,  indeed, 
with  such  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  that  he  was  made  president  of 
the  International  Stamp  Company  and  a  contributor  to  an  organ  of 
the  business,  the  Western  Stamp  Collector.  The  interest  of  the  boys  of 
that  day  in  stamp  collecting  seems  quite  incredible.  E.  B.  Tolman, 
now  Major  Tolman,  afterward  corporation  counsel  and  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Chicago,  a  life-long  friend  of  Mason,  was  vice-president  of  the 
International  Company,  and  he  and  E.  W.  Clement,  later  a  missionary  in 
Japan,  another  life-long  friend,  almost  rivaled  Mason  in  their  collections. 
Extraordinarily  mature  in  many  directions  in  early  youth,  Mason 
Jackson  was  at  the  same  time  a  real  boy,  loving  the  companionship  of 
boys,  and  enjoying  their  pleasures.  George  W.  Northrup,  Jr.,  who 
became  an  able  lawyer,  said  of  him: 

Mason  was  my  childhood  friend,  my  boyhood  friend,  my  playmate  and  classmate, 

as  well  as  the  friend  of  my  manhood We  came  west  on  the  same  Pullman  car. 

....  We  were  daily  playmates He  was  an  incessant  reader  of  solid  literature. 

....  He  was  fascinated  by  Napoleon's  campaigns,  and  before  he  was  twelve  he  wrote 
an  imaginary  history  of  Australian  wars,  issuing  bulletins  of  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  most  approved  Napoleonic  style.  These  bulletins  were  regularly  posted 
on  a  blackboard  in  a  vestibule  of  his  home  and  were  daily  surrounded  by  his  playmates, 
who  read  the  war  news  as  eagerly  as  the  crowds  watched  the  newspaper  bulletins  last 

spring   [in  the    Spanish- American  War] Mason   was  the   leader  among  his 

playmates  in  all  matters  requiring  executive  ability.  To  him  was  always  instinctively 
entrusted  the  management  of  our  boyish  organizations. 
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These  last  statements  are  very  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Northrup  and  Tolman  were  among  these  playmates.  There  was  in  him 
in  his  youth  a  very  unusual  combination  of  the  boyish  boy  and  the 
mature  man.  His  aptitude  for  mathematics  has  been  mentioned.  In  the 
summer  he  became  thirteen,  a  gentleman  visiting  the  family  submitted 
to  him  a  question  that  was  pending  between  himself  and  a  leading 
banker  of  Chicago.  The  banker's  solution  of  the  knotty  points  involved 
was  unsatisfactory,  but  the  man  could  not  tell  what  the  trouble  with  it 
was.  Mason  solved  the  difficulty  in  short  order,  and  when  his  statement 
was  submitted  to  the  banker  he  promptly  and  heartily  conceded  the 
clearness  of  the  process  and  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 

Mason's  parents  were  deeply  religious  people,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1872-73  the  boy  united  with  the  University  Place  Baptist  Church,  and 
his  after-life  showed,  as  will  abundantly  appear,  the  most  whole-hearted 
devotion  to  the  gospel  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

After  working  for  the  Western  Electric  Company  about  sixteen 
months,  Mason  found  stirring  within  him  an  ambition  for  a  college 
course.  This  was  inevitable.  His  father  was  a  scholar.  His  playmates, 
Clement,  Tolman,  Northrup,  and  others  were  preparing  for  college, 
and  his  own  innate  gifts  and  tendencies  pointed  him  straight  toward  the 
doors  of  the  university.  In  the  fall  of  1873,  therefore,  he  entered  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  the  first  University  of  Chicago,  which  was  located 
on  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street.  There  he  had  such 
teachers  as  Dr.  James  R.  Boise  and  Professor  William  Mathews.  He 
was  a  member  of  an  exceptionally  large  and  able  class.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  his  genius  for  mathematics  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
history.  He  now  made  it  plain  that  his  linguistic  gifts  were  also  of  the 
highest  order.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  made  by  nature  for  a  student 
and  a  scholar.  He  gave  himself  to  his  studies  with  delight  and  with  the 
purpose  of  mastering  every  subject.  The  story  is  a  strange  one,  but 
nevertheless  true,  that  this  boy  of  fourteen  aimed,  not  at  barely  passing, 
but  at  perfection  in  his  studies.  His  classmate,  George  W.  Northrup, 
Jr.,  has  this  to  say  of  him:  "Mason's  recitations  were  the  despair  of  his 
classmates  and  the  delight  of  his  teachers.  He  was  so  far  above  all  other 
lads  in  his  classes  as  to  be  practically  out  of  the  reach  of  envy.  It 
was  a  proverb  that  Mason  never  made  a  mistake  and  I  cannot  remember 
that  he  ever  did."  Lest  this  should  be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of  a 
too  partial  friend,  I  yield  to  the  temptation  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
eminent  scholars  and  teachers  already  referred  to.  Dr.  Boise,  in  giving 
this  sixteen-year-old  preparatory  student  a  recommendation  as  a  teacher 
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of  beginners  in  Greek,  said  of  him:  "He  has  attained  the  very  highest 
rank  as  a  scholar.  In  my  experience  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  ....  I 
have  never  had  a  pupil  of  a  more  critical  turn  of  mind."  Of  his  work 
in  English  Dr.  Mathews  said:  "In  a  large  and  unusually  bright  class 
he  was  unquestionably  the  first  scholar.  He  had  a  quick,  alert,  dis- 
criminating mind  and  a  remarkably  tenacious  memory;  and  had  circum- 
stances allowed  him  to  pursue  his  studies  till  graduation  at  college,  he 
would  without  doubt  have  taken  very  high  rank — probably  the  highest." 
And  he  was  no  mere  grind.  He  was  just  as  much  interested  in  the 
literary  and  debating  societies  as  in  his  classroom  work  and  for  a  boy 
was  a  ready  and  effective  speaker.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  loved 
to  talk,  was  voluble  among  his  comrades,  interested  in  all  their  play,  a 
boy  among  boys.  These  two  years  in  the  preparatory  school  were, 
perhaps,  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  looked  forward  to  four  years  in 
college,  which  would  have  taken  him  to  his  twentieth  birthday,  with 
eager  anticipation.  Beyond  his  graduation  from  college  the  law 
beckoned  him  most  alluringly,  perhaps,  and  he  would  have  gone  far  on 
any  road  he  chose  to  follow  had  he  not  fallen  early  by  the  way. 

The  spring  of  1875  brought  his  school  days  to  an  end.  The  old 
catarrhal  affection  returned,  and  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year 
he  went  with  his  mother  and  small  brother  Will  to  Ballston  Spa, 
New  York,  a  much-frequented  watering-place  of  that  day,  and  there 
spent  the  summer.  But  when  September  came,  his  health  was  found 
unequal  to  the  strain  of  regular  study  and  classroom  work,  and  the 
physicians  prescribed  a  milder  climate.  A  former  colleague  of  Dr. 
Jackson,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  N.  Arnold,  for  his  own  failing  health  had  gone  to 
the  genial  climate  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  On  his  recommendation  Mason  was  finally,  in  February, 
1876,  sent  to  that  place  and  passed  sixteen  months  in  the  "delightful 
home"  of  Rev.  John  T.  Randolph,  "Verdant  Lawn,"  three  miles  out 
of  the  village.  A  genial  climate,  a  cultivated  and  friendly  family  which 
made  him  a  member  of  the  household,  delightful  acquaintances,  pleasing 
recreations,  the  reading,  writing,  and  study  which  he  loved,  and  improv- 
ing health  made  these  months  among  the  joyous  months  of  his  life. 
He  was  received  kindly  and  treated  cordially  by  the  southern  people, 
though  it  was  only  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He  had 
many  interesting  experiences,  but  I  can  mention  only  one.  Knowing 
how  scanty  were  his  father's  resources  at  that  time,  he  made  every 
effort  to  obtain  work  in  teaching.  One  opportunity  finally  opened  to 
act  as  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  a  farmer  who  lived  not  far  away.     He 
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had  been  promised  a  nice  room,  good  board,  and  everything  to  make 
him  comfortable.     But  he  writes: 

My  room  was  very  small  and  the  furniture  was  of  necessity  so  arranged  as  to 
compel  me  to  sit  almost  on  the  fireplace.  I  was  soon  nearly  roasted.  There  was  no 
way  to  let  the  surplus  heat  escape  except  by  opening  a  door  or  window  directly  on  me. 
The  air  soon  became  foul.  The  window,  which  was  very  small,  looked  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  the  sun  could  not  shine  into  the  room  save  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  day. 

In  this  room  I  must  teach  and  spend  my  evenings  and  nights The  food  was  not 

at  all  adapted  either  to  my  taste  or  my  condition  and  it  must  be  eaten  in  a  sort  of 
cellar. 

The  place  was  impossible,  and  he  wisely  made  haste  to  leave  it.  But 
he  did  one  thing  in  Virginia  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  He  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  which  were  published  in  the  Standard  of  Chicago, 
describing  the  different  stages  of  his  journey  to  Virginia,  the  country  in 
which  he  found  himself,  Charlottesville  and  Albermarle  County  and  the 
university  and  its  commencement.  I  mention  these  articles  because, 
written  by  a  boy  of  sixteen  who  had  attended  school  only  four  years, 
they  exhibited  unusual  graces  of  style  and  maturity  of  view. 

The  stay  in  Virginia  was  broken  by  a  visit  in  October  to  the  great 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  and  to  the  warm  friend  of  the 
family,  S.  V.  White,  long  an  active  and  well-known  figure  on  the  New 
York  stock  exchange  and  a  prominent  member  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
church.  Returning  home  in  the  spring  of  1877  and  the  way  not  seeming 
likely  to  open  for  entering  college,  Mason  found  employment  with  the 
wholesale  drug  house  of  Fuller  &  Fuller,  beginning  at  $6.00  a  week. 
He  remained  in  this  situation  from  June,  1877,  till  January,  1879, 
winning  promotion  and  increases  in  salary.  His  former  classmates 
welcomed  him  back  and  drafted  him  into  their  debating  society,  where 
his  abilities  were  highly  regarded.     Major  E.  B.  Tolman  said  of  him: 

He  was,  both  as  boy  and  man,  one  whose  mentality  far  exceeded  his  physical 
strength.  The  constitution  of  his  mind  was  marked  by  two  prominent  features. 
First,  he  was  an  analyst;  second,  a  debater.  He  could  not  only  discern  clearly  truth 
and  error,  but  he  possessed  that  rarer  attribute,  the  ability  to  take  up  the  sword  in 
defense  of  the  one  or  in  attack  upon  the  other.     He  might  have  been  a  great  lawyer. 

Finding  in  the  winter  of  1878-79  that  confinement  at  the  desk  in  a 
room  opening  directly  on  the  then  odoriferous  Chicago  River  was 
telling  on  his  health,  he  gave  up  his  position  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  Charles  A.  Bowen  in  opening  a  country  store  in  Warrenville, 
thirty  miles  west  of  Chicago.  This  was  that  countryside  where,  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  eight  years  earlier,  he  had  suggested  that  his 
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father  should  buy  a  farm.  He  knew  and  liked  the  people  and  was 
appreciated  by  them.  The  store  did  well,  but  not  well  enough  for  two 
men  to  grow  rich  out  of  it,  and  after  a  year  as  a  country  storekeeper 
Mason  turned  the  business  over  to  his  partner.  It  was  a  brief  episode 
in  his  life,  but  interesting  things  occurred  in  it.  The  store  was  also  the 
post-office,  Colonel  Warren,  the  postmaster,  letting  the  "boys"  do  the 
business.  "Mason  made  a  careful  study  of  the  duties.  He  probably 
mastered  the  postal  regulations  as  thoroughly — such  was  his  habit  in 
anything  he  undertook — as  if  the  business  had  amounted  to  thousands 
instead  of  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum."  He  used  to  tell  this 
story  of  his  experiences:  One  day  a  farmer's  wife  came  in  and  asked  if 
there  was  any  mail  for  her.  "Only  a  postal,"  said  Mason  and  handed 
her  the  card.  "What  does  it  say,"  she  inquired.  "I  don't  know," 
said  the  astonished  official.  "You  don't  know!"  exclaimed  the  woman 
with  a  look  of  incredulity  as  well  as  scorn,  "What  are  you  here  for?" 

Mason  entered  into  the  life  of  the  community  in  its  celebrations  and 
social  gatherings,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  debating  society.  He  was 
made  president  of  the  society.  The  presidential  campaign  of  1880  was 
approaching,  and  one  of  the  great  questions  before  the  country  was  a 
third  term  for  General  Grant  in  the  presidency.  Perhaps  Mason's 
most  ambitious  speech  before  the  society  was  an  elaborate  argument 
against  a  third  term,  which  he  opposed  on  these  grounds: 

(1)  as  being  contrary  to  precedent;  (2)  as  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent;  (3)  be- 
cause a  review  of  Grant's  administration  shows  that  it  was  not  such  as  to  justify 
a  waiving  of  these  two  considerations;  (4)  because  Grant  could  do  no  more  toward 
settling  the  southern  problem  than  any  other  good  Republican  president;  (5)  because 
he  had  been  and,  therefore,  probably  would  be  an  unsuccessful  party  leader; 
(6)  because  there  were  other  men  who  were  politically  more  deserving;  (7)  because 
General  Grant  would  be  more  serviceable  to  the  country,  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  as  a 
private  citizen  than  as  a  partisan  president;  (8)  because  he  could  retire  from  public 
life  today  much  more  popular  than  he  would  be  at  the  end  of  another  term  in  the 
presidential  office. 

General  Grant  almost  succeeded  in  administering  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
tradition  that  forbids  a  third  term.  Since  his  day  the  third-term  bee 
has  been  heard  buzzing  under  the  hats  of  two  or  three  presidents  or 
ex-presidents.  The  ambition  of  men  makes  it  an  issue  both  dangerous 
and  ever  recurring,  and  I  am  glad  to  let  the  voice  of  Mason  Jackson, 
after  forty  years,  once  more  be  heard  against  it. 

The  year  spent  in  the  country  store  has  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  most  unhappy  year  of  Mason's  life.  Half  a  dozen  things 
conspired  to  make  it  such.     He  was  out  of  his  element.     He  was  made 
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for  larger  things.  He  felt  "cribbed,  cabined  and  confined."  The 
stirrings  of  ambition,  natural  to  one  of  his  great  abilities,  which  circum- 
stances seemed  to  smother,  made  him  discontented.  He  wanted  an 
education,  but  the  college  course  he  longed  for  was  becoming  more  and 
more  impossible.  His  health  was  discouraging.  His  father's  health 
gave  signs,  fortunately  false  signals,  of  further  breakdown.  His  only- 
love  affair,  apparently  through  no  one's  fault,  came  to  an  end,  causing 
him  increased  unhappiness.  His  letters  to  his  mother  reflected  the  very 
low  state  of  his  mind.  In  one  of  them  he  wrote:  "I  suppose  it  is  folly 
for  me  to  think  of  studying.  I  may  as  well  make  up  my  mind  to  be  a 
nobody  and  have  and  know  nothing.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  shall  stand  some  chance  of  carrying  my  plans  into  effect."  In 
other  words  he  would  then  have  no  ambitions  and  would  be  content 
simply  to  exist.  It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  this  young  man  of 
brilliant  talents  and  lofty  character  approached  his  twenty-first  birthday. 
And  yet  his  year  in  Warrenville  had  not  been  altogether  barren.  He 
had  enjoyed  the  pleasantest  social  relations  with  the  families  which  had 
given  distinction  to  that  hamlet  for  many  years.  His  business  experience, 
without  his  being  aware  of  it,  was  preparing  him  for  the  larger  activities 
of  his  later  life. 

Returning  to  Chicago  in  the  early  months  of  1880,  he  again  entered 
the  service  of  Fuller  &  Fuller  in  a  more  responsible  position  and  with 
larger  pay  than  when  he  left  them  a  year  earlier.  He  remained  with 
them  not  quite  two  years  and  then,  after  considerable  hesitation,  gave 
up  his  position  and,  at  twenty-two,  returning  to  the  service  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company  entered  upon  what  proved  to  be  his  real 
career. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Jackson,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  half  of  a 
life  of  seventy-five  years,  was  very  much  of  an  invalid,  suffering  from  a 
variety  and  a  succession  of  physical  ailments.  Incapacitated  most  of 
the  time  for  the  preaching  and  teaching  he  loved,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  business,  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  building  and  real  estate, 
and  under  the  most  serious  handicaps  finally  achieved  a  modest  compe- 
tence for  himself  and  his  family.  His  heart  was  always  in  the  pulpit, 
and  when,  in  1878,  his  health  improved  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago  and  continued  its  pastor 
for  five  years,  when  renewed  infirmities  again  and  finally  drove  him 
from  the  work  he  loved.  He  and  Mrs.  Jackson  and  their  son  transferred 
their  membership  to  the  Hyde  Park  church.  Dr.  Jackson  later  built 
a  comfortable  home  in  Hyde  Park  at  5726  Kenwood  Avenue,  where 
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Mrs.  Jackson  and  her  son  Will  and  his  family  still  live.  It  was  a  fortu- 
nate day  for  the  church  when  the  Jackson  family  came  into  it.  Dr. 
Jackson  was  as  faithful  a  private  member  as  he  had  been  a  pastor. 
Mrs.  Jackson  and  her  son  William  H.  Jackson  have  carried  on  the  family 
tradition  of  fidelity  and  usefulness  to  this  day,  and  Mason  Jackson,  as 
will  appear  later,  became  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church. 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  when  Mr.  Jackson  entered  its 
service  the  second  time,  had  developed  into  a  $1,000,000  corporation. 
Its  president  was  General  Anson  Stager,  and  the  active  head  of  the 
corporation  Enos  M.  Barton,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency  in  1886. 
Mr.  Barton  had  known  Mason  Jackson  from  early  boyhood,  appreciated 
his  rare  abilities,  and  saw  in  him  capacities  for  great  usefulness  to  the 
corporation.  He  sought  him  out,  therefore,  and  offered  him  a  place. 
But  the  young  man,  having  a  good  situation  with  Fuller  &  Fuller, 
though  much  attached  to  Mr.  Barton,  hesitated  to  change  and  make 
a  new  beginning  in  another  place.  "The  negotiation  was  carried  on 
for  some  little  time,"  and  he  finally  accepted  the  offer  made  him 
and  entered  on  the  duties  of  shipping-ticket  clerk  in  January,  1882. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Barton,  who  was  one  of  the  most  reticent  of 
men,  to  engage  him  for  this  humble  position  without  intimating  to  him 
that  he  was  really  wanted  for  much  more  important  duties.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  head  bookkeeper.  Mr.  Jackson  had  never 
taken  a  course  in  bookkeeping.  He  had,  indeed,  enjoyed  the  advantages 
afforded  by  keeping  the  simple  accounts  of  his  Warrenville  store,  but 
the  difference  between  this  elementary  work  and  the  accounting  of  a 
million-dollar  corporation  ought  to  have  seemed  to  him  little  less  than 
appalling.  But  Mr.  Barton  knew  him  and  his  gifts  well.  He  was  a 
wizard  with  figures.  Accounting  was  as  natural  to  him  as  breathing, 
and  from  the  beginning  the  complicated  accounts  of  the  great  corporation 
caused  him  no  trouble.  In  only  a  single  instance  did  he  have  any  trouble 
with  his  trial  balance.  This  was  at  the  end  of  his  first  month.  He 
had  taken  hold  of  the  ledger  a  few  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  month 
and  he  mistook  the  figure  3  of  the  former  accountant  for  an  8.  There- 
after, keeping  the  ledger  himself,  he  never  had  any  trouble.  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  wonder  of  this  achievement  of  a  young  man  who  had 
had  practically  no  training  for  the  work  taking  in  charge  the  accounting 
of  a  large  corporation  and  doing  it  perfectly  from  the  outset. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  much  more  than  this.  He  was  head 
bookkeeper,  but  in  that  position  he  displayed  such  accounting  genius 
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and  revealed  such  a  practical  understanding  of  finance  that  it  quickly 
became  apparent  to  the  directors  of  the  corporation  that  in  their  new 
employee  they  had  a  man  whose  position,  important  as  it  was,  was  too 
small  for  him,  that  he  was  a  student  of  finance  and  a  financial  expert 
to  whose  hands  weighty  business  affairs  could  be  safely  intrusted.  They 
therefore  made  haste  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services  in  a  higher 
place.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  he  was  elected  to  the  double  position 
of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  a  position 
which  he  continued  to  hold  with  distinguished  success  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  Jackson  were  and  continued  to  be  the  execu- 
tive heads  of  a  corporation  which  under  their  management  had  a  con- 
tinuous and  rapid  development  reaching  in  twenty  years  a  capitalization 
of  $15,000,000.  Its  operations  extended  into  many,  states  and  into 
other  lands.  It  had  branch  establishments  in  other  cities  and  countries 
and  agencies  all  over  the  world.  Mr.  Barton  said  of  his  able  lieutenant, 
"Mr.  Jackson  was  a  student  of  finance  and  a  master  of  its  practical  side. 

He  has  for  years  conducted  the  financial  affairs  of  our  company 

He  was  considered  one  of  the  best  expert  accountants  in  the  country  and 
through  confidence  in  his  financial  shrewdness  his  company  placed  its 
weightiest  business  affairs  in  his  hands."  I  find  something  strongly 
prophetic  of  his  real  taste  for  business  and  the  genius  he  later  displayed 
for  it  in  the  following  incident  related  by  Mr.  Barton  of  Mason's  first 
employment  by  the  Western  Electric  Company: 

When  the  boy  Mason  was  young  enough  to  go  in  the  office  by  his  given  name — 
perhaps  thirteen  years  old — I  chanced  to  come  upon  some  scraps  of  paper  which  he 
had  left  around.  They  consisted  of  the  correspondence  of  the  imaginary  firm  of 
J.  B.  Jackson  &  Co.,  booksellers.  The  head  of  the  imaginary  firm  was  his  father. 
The  "company"  was  himself.  He  had  amused  himself  in  making  up  letters  such  as  a 
firm  of  booksellers  would  write. 

The  boy  is  father  to  the  man.  Ten  years  later  the  man  was  conducting 
the  correspondence  of  the  great  company  in  which  at  thirteen  he  was 
making  up  the  weekly  pay-roll. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  the  youthful  secretary  and 
treasurer  did  a  signal  though  unpleasant  service  for  the  company. 
After  presenting  his  second  annual  report  along  the  established  lines, 
he  found  himself  dissatisfied  with  it.  He  found  that  in  taking  account 
of  stock  it  had  been  the  custom  to  estimate  material  unsold  and  still 
on  hand  at  the  cost  of  production.  Mr.  Jackson  reflected  that  in  a 
business  dealing  in  electrical  supplies  in  which  new  inventions  were 
constantly  making  some  of  the  stock  on  hand  worthless,  such  a  system 
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of  accounting  made  a  false  showing.  With  the  co-operation  of  experts 
he  therefore  went  over  the  entire  stock  anew,  and  after  weeks  of  labor 
prepared  a  new  report  and  proposed  to  the  directors  that  it  should 
be  substituted  for  the  former  one.  It  naturally  startled  them.  Figures 
had  been  remorselessly  cut  far  below  the  late  estimate.  The  company 
was  made  to  appear  considerably  poorer  than  they  supposed  it  to  be. 
But  the  facts  could  not  be  denied,  and  the  directors,  wishing  to  know 
the  truth  and  not  live  in  a  fool's  paradise,  approved  and  adopted  the 
new  report  and  the  new  method  of  estimating  values.  In  his  annual 
reports  Mr.  Jackson  developed  that  peculiar  genius,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
exhibited  in  such  a  marvelous  way,  of  making  financial  statements  at 
once  lucid  and  interesting.  He  came  to  have  a  remarkable  power  in 
grasping  and  elucidating  a  business  situation.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
"when  he  passed  out  of  mere  routine  work  and  undertook  anything  at 
all  complicated  it  seemed  as  if  a  sort  of  inspiration  were  given  him,  so 
easily  did  difficult  things  become  clear  to  him."  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  company  were  more  and  more 
fully  committed  to  his  hands.  The  Bell  Telephone  Company,  with  which 
the  Western  Electric  was  closely  connected,  was  accustomed  to  send  its 
auditors  to  examine  annually  the  books  of  the  concerns  associated  with 
it  and  ask  questions  not  adequately  answered  in  their  annual  reports. 
But  as  the  years  went  on  so  perfect  was  the  confidence  Mr.  Jackson 
commanded  that  his  books  were  never  gone  over  by  the  Bell  auditor, 
and  so  complete  were  his  reports  that  no  questions  were  left  to  be 
answered. 

The  duties  of  his  position  required  him  to  visit  the  branches  of  the 
Western  Electric,  the  subsidiary  companies,  and  the  principal  agencies 
in  other  cities,  and  he  was  thus  called  at  different  times  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  as  well  as  to  foreign  lands.  A  letter  to  his  mother  from 
Cincinnati  in  1885  shows  the  responsibilities  he  sometimes  found  it 
necessary  to  assume.  He  relates  how  he  had  just  attended  the  directors' 
meeting  of  one  of  the  subsidiary  companies  where  it  was  left  to  him  to 
say  what  the  dividend  to  the  stockholders  should  be.  Regular  visits 
were  made  to  New  York,  where  the  company  operated  a  plant.  He 
went  frequently  to  Boston,  where  the  meetings  of  the  directors  were 
held.  Factories  having  been  established  in  Antwerp,  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
London,  Mr.  Jackson  in  1891  went  abroad  to  visit  them.  The  trip 
was  also  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  vacation.  His  sister  accom- 
panied him,  and  they  visited  England,  Scotland,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Switzerland,   Italy,   and   France.     They  returned   about   the   first   of 
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October  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four  months.  Four  months  later 
the  business  in  Australia  needed  the  presence  of  a  high  official  of  the 
company.  President  Barton  said  to  him:  "You  are  the  man  we  wish 
to  go.  We  will  take  care  of  your  work  here  in  some  way."  There 
were  urgent  reasons  for  an  abrupt  departure  and  Mr.  Jackson  started 
for  this  trip  round  the  world  on  three  days'  notice.  On  twenty-four 
hours'  notice  Phillip  Rust,  the  son  of  Major  H.  A.  Rust,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  accompany  him,  and  they  left  Chicago  February  7,  1892. 
They  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  "Lahn"  on  the  ninth,  spent  thirty- 
five  minutes  in  London,  rushed  through  Paris  to  Naples,  passed  through 
the  Suez  Canal  on  the  twenty-fifth,  spent  a  few  hours  in  Colombo, 
Ceylon,  and  reached  Adelaide,  Australia,  on  March  21,  six  weeks  and  one 
day  after  leaving  Chicago.  On  the  Indian  Ocean  the  passengers  had  a 
spelling  bee.  Mr.  Jackson  was  the  only  American  participating  and  had 
the  honor  of  spelling  down  the  more  than  twenty  English  and  Austra- 
lian contestants.  His  victory  received  vigorous  applause  and  perhaps 
helped  on  the  cure  of  General  Duryea,  a  patriotic  American  and  Civil 
War  veteran,  who  was  sick  in  his  cabin.  In  one  of  his  letters  home  he 
writes:  "Captain  White,  albeit  'a  jolly  good  fellow,'  asked  General 
Duryea,  the  other  day,  if  the  Nicaragua  Canal  was  north  of  New  York 
City.  And  this  reminds  me  that  an  Englishman  asked  me  if  he  should 
take  the  Hudson  River  steamer  for  New  York  City  at  Denver!" 

The  business  which  took  Mr.  Jackson  to  Australia  kept  him  there 
from  March  21  till  the  middle  of  June  and  allowed  him  to  see  much  of 
that  country  and  of  New  Zealand.  He  returned  to  Chicago  in  July 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  five  months.  This  trip  round  the  world 
greatly  benefited  his  health.  He  was  a  good  sailor,  was  never  sick  on 
shipboard,  and  ocean  travel,  in  addition  to  being  beneficial  to  his  health, 
was  delightful  to  him.  He  had  not  felt  so  well  for  many  years  as  he  did 
after  his  return  from  this  trip  round  the  world.  As  a  result  he  was 
able  to  throw  himself  into  the  business  of  the  company  with  new  enjoy- 
ment. It  was  exceedingly  prosperous,  reaching  out  in  new  directions, 
enlarging  its  operations,  and  becoming  more  prosperous  than  ever. 
Mr.  Jackson's  duties  and  responsibilities  increased  and  for  the  next  five 
years  his  labors  were  abundant  and  fruitful.  He  had  arrived,  and  was 
recognized  as  able  and  successful  while  yet  a  young  man. 

There  were  two  sides  of  Mr.  Jackson's  life  of  which  I  have  thus  far 
said  little.  And  yet  it  was  perhaps  in  these  two  aspects  that  he  most 
completely  revealed  himself.  One  of  them  was  his  attitude  toward  his 
parents  and  his  brother  and  sister.     He  was  the  most  affectionate  and 
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devoted  son  and  brother.  He  matured  so  early  that  his  relations  with 
his  father  became  in  a  marked  degree  fraternal  as  well  as  filial,  while 
his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  sister  and  much  younger 
brother  was  like  that  of  a  father  for  his  children.  Indeed  affectionate 
solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  came 
to  be  the  habit  of  his  mind.  His  father,  after  his  breakdown  about 
1870,  when  the  son  was  eleven  years  old,  was  never  again  a  well  man. 
His  mother  was  frail  in  body,  and  the  apprehension  that  he  might  lose 
one  or  both  of  his  parents  filled  him  with  constant  anxiety.  He  planned 
and  urged  vacations  for  them  which  he  sometimes  prevailed  on  them 
to  take  in  New  England  and  Florida  and  California.  Occasionally  he 
joined  them  that  he  might  add  to  their  happiness  and  induce  them  to 
prolong  these  periods  of  relaxation.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that 
both  parents  long  survived  the  son  who  was  so  solicitous  about  their 
health  and  who  was  himself  inexpressibly  dear  to  them.  The  father 
lived  till  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  the  mother  is  still  living  in  the  home 
she  has  occupied  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  same  devoted  affection 
characterized  Mr.  Jackson's  relation  to  his  brother  and  sister.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  sister  accompanied  him  abroad.  He  took  his  brother 
east  with  him  in  1884  and  again  in  1886.  In  1890  they  spent  three 
happy  weeks  together  at  Higgins  Lake,  Michigan,  the  only  wilderness 
vacation  the  older  brother  ever  took.  There  were  other  vacations  with 
the  brother  and  sister,  rarely  one  for  himself  alone.  He  lived  in  and 
for  the  family. 

This  sketch  would  be  valueless  as  a  real  picture  of  the  man  without 
some  brief  account  of  his  religious  life.  For  whatever  else  he  was,  he 
was  sincerely  and  devotedly  Christian.  His  entire  life  after  his  thirteenth 
year  was  spent  in  the  membership  of  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church  of 
Chicago.  From  the  first  his  interest  in  its  progress  was  great  and 
increased  as  the  years  went  by.  I  was  a  member  of  the  same  church 
and  knew  him  well.  Pure  in  heart;  of  spotless  life;  of  stainless  reputa- 
tion; not  unselfish  merely,  but  nobly  generous,  believing,  hopeful, 
prayerful;  devoted  in  his  inmost  being  to  Christ;  finding  in  the  church 
the  embodiment  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  making  its  advancement  the 
supreme  object  of  his  life;  a  lover  of  its  assemblies  and  an  active  partici- 
pant in  its  spiritual  exercises;  filling  at  one  time  or  another  almost  every 
position  of  trust  and  service  in  the  church — Sunday-school  teacher  and 
superintendent,  clerk,  trustee,  member  of  the  pulpit  committee,  treasurer, 
moderator;  so  trusted  and  honored  that  any  position  was  open  to  him; 
in  all  positions  equally  faithful  and  efficient;  always  first  or  among  the 
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first  with  his  gifts;  always  having  in  hand  some  specific  and  important 
service  for  the  church;  the  trusted  friend  and  counselor  and  supporter 
of  the  pastor;  the  lover  of  missions  and  the  promoter  of  every  good  cause 
— such  was  Mr.  Jackson  in  his  religious  life  and  his  relations  to  the  church. 
Participating  in  the  imperfections  of  human  nature  he  approximated 
the  ideal  Christian  life.  All  his  noble  gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  all  his 
spiritual  graces,  all  his  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  all  his  business  talents, 
all  his  material  resources  were  consecrated  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
to  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  as  far  as  possible 
from  self-assertion  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  potent  influence 
in  the  congregation.  There  were  gathered  in  the  Hyde  Park  church 
not  a  few  eminent  men,  but  he  was  first  among  us,  because,  with  his 
great  gifts,  he  made  himself  the  servant  of  all.  He  never  sought  it, 
but  we  gladly  conceded  to  him  the  primacy.  Dr.  E.  D.  Burton  recalls 
that  in  a  business  meeting  of  the  church,  held  July  25,  1895,  to  decide 
whether  it  should  proceed  at  once  with  the  building  program  which 
resulted  in  the  present  commodious  and  beautiful  house  of  worship, 
Mr.  Jackson  presided.  It  was  a  great  undertaking,  and  there  was  a 
feeling  of  hesitation.  Mr.  Jackson  left  the  chair  and  made  the  deciding 
speech  in  favor  of  an  immediate  forward  movement.  It  was  an  address 
of  remarkable  eloquence  and  power.     One  who  heard  it  writes: 

Often  does  my  mind  revert  to  that  eventful  evening  and  to  the  debt  we  owe  Mr. 
Jackson.  I  see  again  that  earnest  face — I  hear  those  eloquent  inspiring  words — and 
I  feel  that  not  only  did  that  crisis,  under  God's  guidance,  result  in  our  present  church 
home,  but  that  the  stirring  Christian  appeal,  there  sounded  in  our  ears,  was  sufficient 
for  any  days'  trials.     It  was  certainly  one  which  I  shall  never  forget. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  not  a  politician,  but  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
political  questions  of  his  day.  He  was  a  Republican,  but  he  did  not 
always  vote  the  straight  party  ticket.  He  strongly  disapproved  the 
McKinley  high  tariff  and  broke  with  the  party  in  the  succeeding  election, 
but  later  he  conceived  a  strong  liking  for  Mr.  McKinley  himself  and  in 
the  campaign  of  1896  visited  Canton,  Ohio,  to  listen  to  one  of  his  famous 
front-lawn  addresses.  He  made  a  speech  in  support  of  Garfield,  and 
one  of  his  most  intelligent  hearers  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  heard 
all  over  Cook  County.  When  most  deeply  interested,  as  on  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  and  bi-metallism,  he  let  his  voice  be  heard  through  the 
Chicago  papers.  He  had  a  profound  love  of  his  country  which  made 
him  exceptionally  faithful  to  the  political  duties  of  a  citizen.  Had  he 
had  the  physical  vigor  of  many  men  his  keen  interest  in  politics  and 
his  rare  abilities  as  a  thinker  and  a  speaker  would  have  made  him  heard 
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in  the  councils  of  his  party.     But  he  probably  never  saw  a  day  when  he 
was  in  vigorous  health. 

In  1897  the  time  came  when  the  small  reserves  of  strength  he  had 
were  exhausted.  For  two  or  three  years  he  had  worked  hard  in  the 
business,  bearing  some  unusual  burdens  and  taking  little  rest  or  recrea- 
tion. He  had  been  too  deeply  interested  in  the  political  campaign  of 
1896.  He  had  devoted  himself  unremittingly  to  the  work  of  the  church. 
In  January,  1897,  he  prepared  the  annual  report  of  the  company  which 
covered  the  widely  extended  business  throughout  the  world.  In 
February  it  became  apparent  that  he  must  have  rest.  He  made  the 
mistake,  before  doing  this,  of  going  to  Boston  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  company  and  then  to  New  York  for  ten 
days'  work.  From  New  York  he  went  to  the  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium, 
nervously  and  physically  exhausted.  It  was  hoped  that  a  few  weeks 
of  rest  and  treatment  would  restore  his  physical  strength  and  nervous 
energy.  It  was  a  vain  hope.  The  few  weeks  were  prolonged  to  four 
and  a  half  months  with  slight  advantage.  A  resort  to  Lake  Placid  in 
the  Adirondacks  for  two  months  followed.  The  presence  of  his  brother 
Will  and  later  of  his  mother  and  their  affectionate  care  helped  him, 
but  it  was  evident  that  a  long  period  of  rest  had  become  necessary. 
In  their  solicitude  his  business  associates  suggested  an  ocean  voyage, 
a  visit  to  Japan  where  service  was  needed  by  the  company  which  he  was 
best  fitted  to  perform,  with  a  return  by  way  of  Australia  where  some 
further  service  could  be  rendered,  winding  up  with  some  slight  attention 
to  the  concern's  affairs  in  Europe  and  England.  It  was  believed  that  the 
long  sea  travel  which  he  enjoyed  and  which  had  before  benefited  him,  with 
just  enough  attention  to  business  to  add  interest  to  his  travels  would 
bring  him  home  with  health  fully  restored.  The  plan  pleased  him. 
A  competent  attendant,  Mr.  Rosell,  one  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  expert 
masseurs,  was  secured,  a  last  meeting  with  his  father,  Mr.  Barton,  and 
Mr.  Thayer,  his  substitute  in  the  office,  was  had  in  Montreal,  and  the 
long  journey  was  begun  October  1,  1897.  Sailing  from  Vancouver  on 
the  eleventh  they  had  a  cold,  stormy,  and  cloudy  voyage  of  two  weeks 
to  Yokahama.  Six  weeks  spent  in  Japan,  during  which  Mr.  Jackson 
did  some  necessary  work  for  the  company  and  happily  renewed  his  old 
intimacy  with  Professor  E.  W.  Clement,  showed  that  the  chilly  climate 
of  that  season  did  not  agree  with  him  and  the  middle  of  December  found 
him  in  his  own  words  "retreating,  but  in  good  order,  to  Honolulu." 
He  had  great  hopes  of  what  the  Hawaiian  climate  would  do  for  him. 
For  a  few  weeks  it  seemed  as  though  these  hopes  might  be  realized. 
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On  January  6,  1898,  he  was  able  to  write  an  extended  letter  which 
was  published  in  the  Standard  of  Chicago,  on  political  conditions  in  the 
Islands.  But  two  weeks  later  it  was  found  that  after  writing  even  a 
brief  letter  he  suffered  a  reaction.  He  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
receiving  letters  without  injury.  Although  his  physician  remained 
confident  that  the  climate  would  eventually  restore  him  to  health,  it 
became  apparent  that  he  must  relieve  himself  from  all  business  relations 
and  on  March  5  he  wrote  President  Barton  resigning  his  positions  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  director  of  the  Western  Electric  Company. 
Mr.  Barton  lost  no  time  in  informing  him  that  his  resignation  could 
not  be  accepted,  but  that  he  was  released  from  all  duties  and  his  leave 
of  absence  was  extended  to  June  1,  1899,  a  period  of  fourteen  months. 
On  April  n  all  writing  of  letters  and  receiving  of  letters  was  prohibited. 
In  a  last  letter  to  the  family  he  said: 

Xo  letters  received  by  me  after  today  will  be  opened  and  none  will  be  written. 
This  is  a  hard  thing  on  all  of  us,  but  I  believe  it  will  hasten  our  reunion.  You  positively 
must  not  take  this  action  as  a  danger  signal.  It  has  been  thought  that  a  sail  voyage 
round  Cape  Horn  to  New  York,  cutting  me  off  from  the  outside  world  for  four  months, 
might  be  beneficial.  But  on  some  accounts  such  a  voyage  would  be  unwise.  So  we 
have  decided,  after  due  deliberation,  that  I  shall  in  imagination  sail  away  today, 
asking  my  family  and  friends  to  share  in  the  illusion. 

During  the  next  two  months  and  a  half  he  slowly  improved.  But  in 
the  closing  days  of  June  his  throat,  always  his  weak  point,  began  to 
trouble  him,  grew  worse  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  was 
suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  diphtheria.  In  spite  of  all  that  medical 
skill  and  wise  nursing  could  do  for  him  the  dread  disease  proved  fatal 
and  he  passed  away  July  6,  1898,  nineteen  days  after  his  thirty-ninth 
birthday.  The  last  sentence  of  the  last  letter  he  dictated  was  written  by 
his  own  hand.  I  have  quoted  from  this  letter  above.  Referring  to  the 
imaginary  voyage  around  the  cape  which  was  to  cut  him  off  for  a  period 
from  all  communication  with  the  world,  he  closed  the  letter  with  these 
words:  "With  love,  oh  how  much,  to  you  all,  and  with  courage  and 
faith  in  God  and  hope  for  the  future,  I  sail  away."  His  father  adds, 
"He  is  sailing  still.     He  sails  with  God  the  eternal  seas." 

There  was  a  temporary  burial  in  the  beautiful  Honolulu  cemetery, 
Nuanna,  but  somewhat  more  than  a  year  later  his  body  was  transferred 
to  Chicago,  and  on  Sunday,  October  22,  1899,  the  interment  took  place 
in  Oakwoods.  Just  a  year  before,  on  Sunday,  October  23,  1898,  a 
memorial  service  had  been  held  in  the  church,  at  which  eight  brief 
addresses  were  given  by  men  who  had  known  Mr.  Jackson  well  in  his 
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various  relations.  Seldom  have  such  tributes  been  paid  to  any  man. 
His  family  have  placed  in  the  church  a  beautiful  memorial  window. 

This  sketch  has  indicated  the  large  success  which  attended  Mr. 
Jackson's  management  of  the  finances  of  the  company  he  served  during 
the  last  sixteen  and  a  half  years  of  his  life.  The  prosperity  of  the  com- 
pany had  been  extraordinary.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  he  conducted 
his  own  personal  business  affairs  with  the  same  prudence  and  skill  that 
characterized  his  management  of  those  of  the  company.  Strictly 
speaking,  of  course,  he  had  no  business  of  his  own.  His  business  was  the 
business  of  the  company,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  that  with  whole- 
hearted loyalty.  But,  beginning  in  1882  with  very  small  savings, 
he  soon  began  to  have  money  to  invest.  He  had  no  extravagant  habits. 
He  lived  with  his  parents  quietly  and  modestly.  His  salary  was  quickly 
increased  and  continued  to  advance  largely.  He  thus  had  increasing 
interests  of  his  own  to  consider.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  frequently,  he 
engaged  in  the  business  operations  of  his  father.  When  he  visited 
Australia  he  invested  in  a  silver  mine.  On  a  vacation  in  California  he 
purchased  lots  in  Pasadena.  With  some  of  his  associates  in  the  Western 
Electric  and  other  Chicago  business  men  he  went,  in  November,  1896, 
to  a  western  city  to  look  into  a  business  enterprise.  It  looked  so  good 
that  he  invested  several  thousand  dollars.  All  these  operations  and 
others  of  which  these  are  only  illustrations  were  profitable  and  added 
to  his  accumulations. 

But  his  ordinary  habit,  in  investing,  was  to  purchase  the  stock  of  the 
corporation  he  served.  Having  a  confidence  in  it  based  on  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  its  affairs  these  purchases  were  frequent  and  in  the  end 
came  to  be  considerable  in  amount.  This  stock  made  large  advances 
during  his  life  and  continued  to  advance  after  his  death,  adding  materi- 
ally to  the  value  of  his  estate.  Mr.  Barton,  the  president  of  the  company, 
said  at  the  memorial  service: 

He  left  what  for  a  man  of  his  years  would  be  considered  a  moderate  fortune. 
It  is  even  a  liberal  one,  considering  how  much  he  was  accustomed  to  give  awav.  His 
property  was  not  something  made  from  what  others  lost.  It  was  just  a  growth  from 
seed  which  he  sowed,  the  result  of  the  judicious  investment  of  moderate  savings. 
It  probably  would  not  be  quite  true  to  say  that  he  never  made  a  loss,  but  this  woula 
be  so  near  the  literal  truth,  that  we  can  speak  of  his  judgment  as  unerring. 

Had  his  life  been  prolonged  and  his  judgment  continued  unerring,  he 
would  have  gone  far  in  accumulating  wealth. 

The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  was 
phenomenal.     Cash   or   stock   dividends   were   frequent.     There   were 
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frequent  opportunities,  also,  for  the  stockholders  to  buy  the  stock  at 
par — 100 — when  it  was  worth,  on  the  market,  200  or  225,  or  250.  It 
was  in  this  stock  that  Mr.  Jackson  invested  his  accumulations.  And  it 
was  in  this  stock  that  the  executors  and  trustees  of  his  estate  continued 
to  invest  the  accumulations  for  many  years.  It  thus  happened  that  when 
in  consolidating  the  estate  all  stocks  were  finally  sold  the  number  of 
Western  Electric  shares  was  four  or  five  times  as  many  as  Mr.  Jackson 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  they  had  advanced  in  value  to  $250 
a  share.  Under  the  prudent  and  skilful  management  of  the  trustees — 
his  father,  Mr.  Enos  M.  Barton,  and  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank — the  comparatively  small  estate  he  left  has  become  a  large  one. 

Mr.  Jackson  had  always  been  interested  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
having  been  a  contributor  to  the  million-dollar  fund  which  founded  it. 
When  he  made  his  will,  in  which  he  left  bequests  to  the  three  great 
missionary  and  publication  societies  of  his  denomination  from  which 
they  will  eventually  realize  considerable  sums,  he  recalled  his  own  early 
ambition  for  a  college  education  and  left  to  the  University  a  scholarship 
bequest,  from  which  not  less  than  $50,000  will  come  to  it.  A  dozen  or 
more  "poor  and  worthy"  students,  in  the  language  of  the  will,  will, 
every  year,  have  their  tuition  fees  paid  by  the  J.  Mason  Jackson  scholar- 
ship fund.  Mr.  Jackson  died  while  yet  a  young  man,  thirty-nine  years 
old,  but  he  set  in  motion  influences  for  good  that  will  encircle  the  globe 
and  help  to  bring  in  the  new  and  better  world. 


THE  ELIAKIM  HASTINGS  MOORE 

FUND 

By  HERBERT  ELLSWORTH  SLAUGHT 

At  the  two  hundred  twenty-second  regular  meeting  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society,  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  April  14,  15, 
1922,  there  was  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Chicago  Section  of  this  Society.  The  history  of  this  Chicago 
Section  is  almost  coincident  with  that  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
where  the  great  majority  of  its  forty-nine  meetings  have  been  held. 
These  meetings,  which  began  in  1896  with  the  reading  of  fourteen 
scientific  papers  at  the  first  informal  session,  gradually  increased  in 
attendance  and  importance  until  they  were  recognized  by  the  Society 
as  of  co-ordinate  standing  with  those  of  the  parent  organization  in 
New  York  and  were  officially  designated  as  regular  western  meetings 
of  the  Society.  The  one  just  held  was  the  seventeenth  and  largest  of  this 
kind,  over  one  hundred  members  being  in  attendance. 

The  young  and  vigorous  Department  of  Mathematics  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1896,  with  its  remarkable  trio  of  leaders,  Pro- 
fessors E.  H.  Moore,  Oskar  Bolza,  and  Heinrich  Maschke,  naturally 
assumed  the  important  role  of  leadership  in  fostering  mathematical 
research  in  the  Middle  West,  as  reflected  in  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  Chicago  Section.  To  those  who  know  Professor  Moore  scientifically 
and  personally,  it  is  no  surprise  that  he  at  once  became,  and  still  remains, 
the  leader  of  leaders  in  this  great  work.  It  is  universally  recognized 
that  he  stands  quite  alone  as  regards  the  scope  and  strength  of  his 
influence  on  the  development  of  mathematics  in  America,  not  only 
through  his  own  researches  but  also  through  his  impress  upon  the 
hundred  and  more  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  with  the  Chicago 
doctorate  in  mathematics,  upon  the  hundreds  of  Chicago  masters  and 
other  graduate  students,  and  upon  all  others  who  have  directly  or 
indirectly  come  within  his  dynamic  presence  and  captivating  friendship. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  any  celebration  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  of  mathematical  activity  in  this  country  would  center 
about  Professor  Moore,  and  hence  a  committee  of  his  former  students 
began  more  than  a  year  ago  to  consider  what  kind  of  a  testimonial 
would  be  most  appropriate  to  present  to  him  on  this  occasion.     It 
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was  at  once  decided  that  none  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  gold  or  silver 
gifts,  nor  even  a  painted  portrait,  would  adequately  express  the  senti- 
ments of  his  grateful  admirers.  They  sought  rather  some  token  which 
would  for  all  time  be  a  living  and  dynamic  force  for  perpetuating  his 
name  in  connection  with  his  beloved  science.  Hence  they  decided 
to  raise  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  among  his  former  students  and 
his  associates  in  the  Chicago  Section,  as  the  nucleus  of  an  endowment 
fund  to  be  used  for  assisting  in  the  publication  of  mathematical  treatises 
and  researches  in  America — a  cause  for  which  there  is  crying  need  of 
support.  Already  those  outside  of  this  Chicago  group  are  seeking  to 
join  in  contributing  to  this  fund  and  there  are  indications  that  it  may 
grow  into  an  endowment  of  large  proportions  as  the  years  go  by. 

However,  the  committee  in  their  deliberations  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  personal  and  friendly  elements  involved  in  these  contributions, 
and  hence  they  prepared  a  statement  setting  these  forth  in  intimate 
terms  as  a  prologue  to  the  dedication  of  the  fund.  This  presentation 
scroll  was  engrossed  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Ricketts,  of  Chicago,  in  the  style  of 
the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  on  the  finest 
hand-made  paper  that  can  be  produced,  and  bound  in  maroon  leather 
surmounted  by  a  gold  monogram  of  the  letters  E  H  M.  It  was  felt  by 
the  committee  that  nothing  short  of  the  very  best  in  material  and  work- 
manship would  suffice  for  this  Presentation  Scroll,  and  it  is  believed 
that  no  illuminator  in  America  could  have  excelled  in  the  result  which 
he  produced.  The  Scroll  contains  the  names  of  one  hundred  seventy- 
four  contributors  to  the  fund. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  memorial: 

TO  PROFESSOR  ELIAKIM  HASTINGS  MOORE, 

SCHOLAR,  TEACHER  AND  FRIEND: 

Conscious  of  the  great  influence  which  you  have  exercised  upon  the  development 
of  mathematical  science  throughout  this  country,  particularly  in  the  Middle  West, 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 

Admiring  the  outstanding  qualities  of  your  researches  in  various  fields  of  mathe- 
matics, 

Grateful  for  the  inspiration  and  encouragement  which  you  have  given  to  those 
who  have  come  to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  study  mathematics, 

Recognizing  the  large  contribution  which  you  have  made  to  the  creation  and  the 
growth  of  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  and 

Deeply  appreciative  of  the  friendship  which,  during  many  years,  you  have 
bestowed  upon  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  you, 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  formerly  stu- 
dents of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  or  members  of  long  standing  in 
the  Chicago  Section,  have  wished  to  use  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  twenty-fifth 
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anniversary  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Section  to  present  to  you  a  testimonial,  which  is 
intended  to  link  your  name  in  the  years  to  come  with  the  development  of  mathe- 
matics in  this  country, 

To  this  end  they  have  contributed  to  a  fund  which  is  to  be  offered  for  trusteeship 
to  the  American  Mathematical  Society  upon  the  following  conditions: 

The  fund  is  to  be  known  as  the  Eliakim  Hastings  Moore  Fund; 

The  interest  on  the  fund  is  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  appointed  from  time  to  time 
for  this  purpose,  in  furtherance  of  such  mathematical  interests  as 

(a)  The  publication  of  important  mathematical  books  and  memoirs, 

(b)  The  award  of  prizes  for  important  contributions  to  mathematics, 

It  being  further  recommended  that  during  the  next  ten  years  preference  be  given 
to  the  former  and  that  publication  of  Professor  Moore's  researches  in  General  Analysis 
or  in  other  fields  shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  claims; 

The  fund  is  to  be  kept  intact  by  the  American  Mathematical  Society  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  used  to  aid  in  the  publication  of  Professor  Moore's  researches.  For  this 
special  purpose  a  part  of  the  principal,  not  exceeding  one-third,  may  be  used,  provided 
the  interest  on  the  remainder  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  fund  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  value. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY-FIFTH 

CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  Twenty-fifth  Convocation  of  the  University  was 
held  in  Hutchinson  Court  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  13. 
The  whole  Court  was  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  tent  and  awnings,  and 
the  candidates  for  degrees,  numbering  666,  were  placed  directly  in  front 
of  the  platform,  occupying  two- thirds  of  the  lower  level  of  Hutchinson 
Court.  The  Convocation  Address  was  delivered  by  His  Excellency  the 
French  Ambassador,  M.  Jean  Jules  Jusserand,  LL.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1903.  The  President  presented  his  Convocation  Statement. 
Both  the  Address  and  the  Statement  are  included  in  this  number  of  the 
Record. 

The  award  of  honors  was  as  follows :  Honorable  Mention  for  excel- 
lence in  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges:  Margaret  Bassett  Abraham, 
Blossom  Brown  Adams,  Allen  Diehl  Albert,  Martha  Clarke  Bennett, 
Edward  Justin  Block,  George  Burton  Boardman,  Jean  Winifred  Brand, 
Claire  Sylvia  Brereton,  Eugene  Breyer,  Margaret  Helen  Cain,  Eugenia 
Campbell,  Russell  Cowgill  Carrell,  Hilmeyer  Cohen,  Helen  Carol  Coyle, 
George  Russell  Crisler,  Margaret  Davis,  Orladay  Paul  Decker,  Lester 
McCannon  DeSwarte,  Charles  Llewellyn  Dwinell,  Clarence  Burton 
Elliott,  Elizabeth  Elson,  Irwin  LeRoy  Fischer,  Rose  Fishman,  Vespera 
Aymar  Freeman,  Mildred  Ethel  Friduss,  Calvin  Souther  Fuller,  Cecelia 
Catherine  Gaul,  Frederick  Max  Haase,  Jr.,  Helen  Eleanor  Hammerstrom, 
Dorothy  Hipp,  Henry  Tuttle  Holsman,  Leonard  Honl,  Harry  James 
Hunt,  Max  Martin  Jacobson,  Bertha  Ten  Eyck  James,  Dorothy  Judd, 
Solomon  Katz,  Peter  George  Korn,  Arnold  Leo  Lieberman,  Helen  Ethel 
Line,  Earle  Ludgin,  Charles  Midlo,  John  Schoff  Millis,  William  Moffett, 
Ruth  Elizabeth  Parker,  Egon  Waldemar  Peck,  Lillian  Alberta  Polhamus, 
Stanley  John  Rezabek,  Julia  Crancer  Rhodus,  Virginia  Anabel  Rice, 
Helen  Gertrude  Robbins,  Forrest  Rosaire,  Philip  Rudnick,  Dorothy  East 
Sage,  Mildred  Eloise  Sager,  Fred  Lewis  Schuman,  Pearce  Shepherd,  Ruth 
Simmons,  Mabel  Katharine  Staudinger,  Nanine  Nancy  Steele,  Arthur 
Stenn,  Edith  Achsa  Stevens,  Tsau  Sing  Su,  Joseph  Taymor,  Jaroslav 
Tetrev,  Vera  Phyllis  Thome,  Helen  Chapman  Tieken,  George  Demetrius 
Tsoulos,  Koshichi  Tuskamoto,  Stanley  Carl  Harold  Turnquist,  Vinette 
Rose  Waska,  Charles  Stewart  Watt,  Harold  Robert  Weinzimmer,  Helen 
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Canfield  Wells,  Helen  Olga  Wiegner,  Helen  Irene  Wittekindt,  Milton 
Yawitz.  Honorable  Mention  for  excellence  in  the  work  leading  to  the 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Education:  Jessie  Lohretta  Taylor. 
Scholarships  in  the  Senior  Colleges  for  excellence  in  the  Junior  Colleges: 
Margaret  Bassett  Abraham,  English;  Allen  Diehl  Albert,  Sociology; 
Walter  Bartky,  Mathematics;  Richard  Herman  Bauer,  German;  Helen 
Carol  Coyle,  Anatomy;  Anna  Durning,  Education;  Irwin  LeRoy  Fischer, 
English;  Ralph  Ernest  Huston,  Physics;  Bertha  Ten  Eyck  James, 
Romance;  Arnold  Leo  Lieberman,  Chemistry;  Alice  June  Meyer,  History; 
William  Moffett,  Latin;  Marcella  Agatha  Pfeiffer,  Botany;  Fred  Lewis 
Schuman,  Political  Science;  Harriet  McClellan  Shanks,  Geography; 
Arthur  Stenn,  Zoology;  Alice  Marsh  Treat,  Greek;  Charles  Stewart 
Watt,  Geology.  The  Joseph  Triner  Scholarship  in  Chemistry:  Edward 
Benes.  Scholarships  in  the  Senior  Colleges  for  excellence  in  the  work  of 
the  first  three  years  of  the  College  Course:  Donald  Grobe  Brower, 
Physics;  Louis  Barkhouse  Flexner,  Chemistry;  Merritt  Johnson  Little, 
Political  Science;  Helen  Caroline  Mang,  Romance;  Samuel  Marmor, 
English;  Dorothy  Price,  Zoology;  Alma  Helen  Prucha,  Mathematics; 
Marie  Anna  Prucha,  Botany;  Pearl  Louise  Robertson,  History;  James 
Leverett  Homise,  Philosophy;  George  Earle  Wakerlin,  Anatomy; 
Virginia  Wheeler,  Geography. 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  conferred  with  Honors:  Theodore  Krehbiel 
Ahrens,  Louise  Bonstedt  Apt,  Dorothy  Beatrice  Augur,  Efne  De  Young 
Bailey,  Mary  Ann  Benson,  Harry  Lewis  Bird,  Jr.,  Fredericka  Verne 
Blankner,  Martha  Bloch,  Donald  Frederic  Bond,William  Arthur  Butcher, 
Jessie  Beaton  Caldwell,  Samuel  Sol  Caplan,  Charlotte  Eveline  Carpenter, 
Ruel  Vance  Churchill,  Maurice  Louis  Cohen,  Robert  Edward  Collins, 
Gertrude  Hayden  Crawshaw,  Frances  Elaine  Crozier,  Miles  Edward 
Cunat,  Ralph  Davis,  John  Adam  Doering,  Laura  Bertha  Donaldson, 
Edith  Corinne  Eberhart,  Richard  Hamilton  Eliel,  Max  Fienberg,  Eliza- 
beth Moore  Fisher,  Richard  Foster  Flint,  Virginia  Foster,  Harry  Fried- 
man, Percival  Taylor  Gates,  Julia  Gladys  Goff,  Margery  Griffith,  John 
Gunther,  Amy  Marjorie  Gustafson,  Wilbur  Jackson  Hatch,  Virginia 
Hibben,  Emanuel  Henry  Hildebrandt,  May  Hill,  Dorothy  Barbara  Hoff- 
mann, Mary  Josephine  Hoke,  Carolyn  Stokes  Hoyt,  Justus  Miles  Hull, 
Carl  Helge  Mauritz  Janson,  Edgar  Nathaniel  Johnson,  Robert  Hugh 
Johnson,  Allan  Titsworth  Kenyon,  Donald  Henry  King,  Jessie  Bertha 
Lambrechts,  Harold  Dwight  Lasswell,  Charles  Ernest  Lee,  Meyer  Leo 
Leventhal,  George  H.  Lusk,  Charles  James  Merriam,Victor  Carl  Milliken, 
Helen  Isabelle  Mills,  Rose  Elizabeth  Mitchell,  Georgine  Adolph  Moerke, 
Catherine  Adams   Moore,    Bernard   Radcliffe   Mortimer,    Ruth    Belle 
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McKinnie,  Samuel  Henry  Nerlove,  Marie  Vivian  Niergarth,  Mirriam 
Ormsby,  Samuel  Louis  Perzik,Valeska  Pfeiffer,  Mila  lone  Pierce,  Truman 
Squire  Potter,  Israel  Rappaport,  Elwood  Goodrich  Ratcliff ,  Emily  Jane 
Raymond,  William  James  Reed,  Richard  Biddle  Richter,  Mary  Arnie 
Ruminer,  Jacob  Sacks,  Andrew  Charles  Scott,  Bruce  Edwin  Shepherd, 
Rebecca  Cushman  Shepherd,  Lorraine  Lucas  Sinton,  Mariam  June 
Stadelman,  Sophie  Irene  Stampfer,  May  Libbie  Stewart,  Dorothy 
Victoria  Sugden,  Thane  Taylor  Swartz,  Carolyn  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
Laura  Rose  Thomure,  Otmar  Thurlimann,  Lillian  Marie  Tobin,  Sarah 
Sheldon  Tower,  William  Hall  Trout,  Elizabeth  Vilas,  Lowell  Curtis 
Wadmond,  Emily  Madeline  Wagner,  Leonard  Dankmar  Weil,  Jacob 
Allen  Weiss,  Adelaide  Marie  Werner,  Max  Joseph  Wester,  J.  Russell 
Whitaker,  Effie  Mae  Wills,  Wilbur  Edward  Wolfe. 

Honors  for  excellence  in  particular  departments  of  the  Senior 
Colleges:  Louise  Bonstedt  Apt,  French;  Dorothy  Beatrice  Augur, 
Household  Administration;  Mary  Ann  Benson,  Botany;  Harry  Lewis 
Bird,  Jr.,  English;  Fredericka  Verne  Blankner,  Romance;  Martha 
Bloch,  Romance;  Donald  Frederic  Bond,  English;  Jessie  Beaton 
Caldwell,  English;  Samuel  Sol  Caplan,  Psychology  and  Sociology; 
Charlotte  Eveline  Carpenter,  Home  Economics;  Ruel  Vance  Churchill, 
Physics  and  Mathematics;  Maurice  Louis  Cohen,  Chemistry;  Maurice 
Louis  Cohen,  Mathematics;  Irma  Ellen  Cooper,  Home  Economics; 
Gertrude  Hayden  Crawshaw,  Geology;  Frances  Elaine  Crozier,  Eng- 
lish; Miles  Edward  Cunat,  Law;  Ralph  Davis,  Political  Science; 
Laura  Bertha  Donaldson,  Botany;  Florence  Pauline  Eckfeldt,  Botany; 
Richard  Hamilton  Eliel,  English;  Elizabeth  Moore  Fisher,  Art  Edu- 
cation; Richard  Foster  Flint,  Geology;  Frank  Joseph  Frelich,  Bot- 
any; Edward  Andrew  Henry  Fuchs,  German;  Percival  Taylor  Gates, 
Botanx;  Julia  Gladys  Goff,  Mathematics;  Margery  Griffith,  Art  Educa- 
tion; John  Gunther,  English;  Amy  Marjorie  Gustafson,  History;  Amy 
Marjorie  Gustafson,  Botany;  Wilbur  Jackson  Hatch,  Chemistry;  Virginia 
Hibben,  English;  Emanuel  Henry  Hildebrandt,  Mathematics;  May  Hill, 
Education  and  Kindergarten  Education;  Dorothy  Barbara  Hoffmann, 
German;  Carolyn  Stokes  Hoyt,  French;  Louise  Cleland  Humphrey, 
Natural  Science;  Ethel  Florence  Hyman,  Botany;  Edgar  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  History;  Allan  Titsworth  Kenyon,  Psychology;  Donald  Henry 
King,  Romance;  Mary  Southwick  Kingsland,  English;  Jessie  Bertha 
Lambrechts,  Romance;  Harold  Dwight  Lasswell,  Political  Economy; 
Harold  Dwight  Lasswell,  Political  Science;  Joseph  Carl  Lippman, 
History;  George  H.  Lusk,  Philosophy;  Charles  James  Merriam,  Chem- 
istry;   Victor  Carl  Milliken,   Law;    Helen   Isabelle    Mills,  Chemistry; 
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Rose  Elizabeth  Mitchell,  Chemistry;  Catherine  Adams  Moore,  English; 
Bernard  RadclifTe  Mortimer,  Chemistry;  Ruth  Belle  McKinnie,  History; 
Samuel  Henry  Nerlove,  Political  Economy;  Marie  Vivian  Niergarth, 
English;  Miriam  Ormsby,  English;  Miriam  Ormsby,  Romance;  Helen 
Dresser  Page,  Botany;  Samuel  Louis  Perzik,  Anatomy  and  Physiology; 
Truman  Squire  Potter,  Anatomy  and  Zoology;  Israel  Rappaport,  Phi- 
losophy and  Sociology;  Emily  Jane  Raymond,  English;  William  James 
Reed,  Political  Economy;  Richard  Biddle  Richter,  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy; Richard  Biddle  Richter,  Zoology;  Mary  Arnie  Ruminer,  Political 
Economy;  Jacob  Sacks,  Chemistry;  Andrew  Charles  Scott,  Law;  Jean- 
nette  Searight,  English;  Bruce  Edwin  Shepherd,  Mathematics  and 
Political  Economy  (Statistics);  Rebecca  Cushman  Shepherd,  Romance; 
Mariam  June  Stadelman,  History;  Sophie  Irene  Stampfer,  Romance; 
May  Libbie  Stewart,  Education;  Dorothy  Victoria  Sugden,  Greek; 
Thane  Taylor  Swartz,  Law;  Laura  Rose  Thomure,  English;  Lillian 
Marie  Tobin,  Education;  William  Hall  Trout,  Political  Economy; 
Elizabeth  Vilas,  Home  Economics;  Lowell  Curtis  Wadmond,  Law; 
Emily  Madeline  Wagner,  Art  Education;  Leonard  Dankmar  Weil, 
English;  Adelaide  Marie  Werner,  Romance;  Max  Joseph  Wester,  Law; 
J.  Russell  Whitaker,  Geography;  Eme  Mae  Wills,  History;  Wilbur 
Edward  Wolfe,  Political  Economy;  Beatrice  Madeline  Zipkin,  Geography. 
Scholarships  in  the  Graduate  Schools  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the 
Senior  Colleges:  Theodore  Krehbiel  Ahrens,  Geology  (half  scholarship); 
Konstantin  Tamias  Argoe,  Greek;  Fredericka  Verne  Blankner,  Romance; 
Donald  Frederic  Bond,  English;  Ruel  Vance  Churchill,  Physics;  Esther 
Davis,  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology;  Stanley  Dalton  Dodge,  Geography; 
Richard  Foster  Flint,  Geology  (half  scholarship) ;  Percival  Taylor  Gates, 
Botany;  Amy  Marjorie  Gustafson,  History;  Robert  Hugh  Johnson, 
Mathematics;  Masuo  Kato,  Sociology;  Allan  Titsworth  Kenyon,  Anat- 
omy; Harold  Dwight  Lasswell,  Political  Science;  Bert  Sloo  Leech,  Educa- 
tion; George  H.  Lusk,  Philosophy;  Charles  James  Merriam,  Chemistry; 
Richard  Biddle  Richter,  Physiology;  Brenton  Wallace  Stevenson, 
English. 

Election  to  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif  on  nomi- 
nation by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  for  high  distinction  in  the 
professional  work  of  the  Law  School:  Arthur  Abraham,  John  McKoy 
Campbell,  Vincent  Jerome  Heffernan,  William  Victor  Morgenstern, 
Alison  Reppy,  Henry  Marvin  Shughart.  Election  as  associate  members 
to  Sigma  Xi  on  nomination  of  two  Departments  of  Science  for  evidence 
of  promise  of  ability  in  research  work  in  Science:  Doris  May  Brigham, 
Arthur  Edward  Brooks,  Maurice  Louis  Cohen,  Bessie  Curry,  Ward  B. 
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Davis,  Gregg  Miller  Evans,  Horace  Van  Norman  Hilberry,  Barton 
Hoag,  William  Vermillion  Houston,  Edolf  Allen  Larson,  Luther  Orland 
Leach,  Edward  Gowan  Lunn,  Clemmy  Olin  Miller,  Bernard  Radcliffe 
Mortimer,  Roy  Chester  Newton,  William  Lamkin  Ray,  John  Richard 
Sampey,  Jr.,  Agatha  Major  Smith,  William  Weldon  Watson;  election 
of  members  to  Sigma  Xi:  Arthur  John  Atkinson,  Helen  Brown  Burton, 
Jay  Bailey  Carter,  Benjamin  Burton  Cox,  Georgia  Valentine  Coy,  Kate 
Daum,  Harry  Scheidy  Everett,  Matthew  Moses  Feldstein,  Nelson 
Franklin  Fisher,  Marion  Gabriel  Frank,  Vishnu  Dattatreya  Gokhale, 
Willis  Eugene  Gouwens,  Lucea  Marion  Hejinian,  Robert  Lee  Johnston, 
Sister  Mary  Alice  Lamb,  Ellsworth  Glensburn  Marshall,  Edgar  D. 
Meacham,  Karl  Stone  Means,  Melvin  Mooney,  Leland  Wilbur  Parr, 
Silber  Charles  Peacock,  Allan  Funder  Reith,  B.  Coleman  Renick,  Reuben 
Benjaiman  Sandin,  Simon  Shank  Shearer,  Carl  Foster  Snapp,  Marshall 
Ney  States,  Hikogo  Sugata,  Mark  Watkins  Tapley,  Clarence  Eugene 
Van  Horn,  Arkell  Meyers  Vaughn,  Tsu  Lien  Wang,  Ernest  Bloomfield 
Zeisler.  Election  of  members  to  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa:  Louise  Bonstedt  Apt  (June,  '21),  Dorothy  Beatrice  Augur, 
Mary  Ann  Benson  (December,  '21),  Harry  Lewis  Bird,  Jr.,  Fredericka 
Verne  Blankner,  Donald  Frederic  Bond  (December,  '21),  Jessie  Beaton 
Caldwell,  Samuel  Sol  Caplan,  Ruel  Vance  Churchill,  Stella  Marie 
Coesfeld,  Maurice  Louis  Cohen  (December,  '21),  Henry  Irving  Com- 
mager,  Frances  Elaine  Crozier  (June,  '21),  Ralph  Davis,  Richard 
Hamilton  Eliel  (December,  '21),  Richard  Foster  Flint  (June,  '21), 
Virginia  Foster,  William  Jacob  Friedman,  Percival  Taylor  Gates  (June, 
'21),  Julia  Gladys  Goff,  John  Gunther,  Amy  Marjorie  Gustafson  (June, 
'21),  Wilbur  Jackson  Hatch  (June,  '21),  Virginia  Hibben,  May  Hill, 
Walter  Frederick  Hoeppner,  Mary  Josephine  Hoke,  Allan  Titsworth 
Kenyon,  Donald  Henry  King  (March,  '20),  Harold  D wight  Lasswell 
(June,  '21),  Meyer  Leo  Leventhal,  Thomas  Hobbs  Long,  George  H 
Lusk,  George  Willard  Martin,  Charles  James  Merriam  (June,  '21), 
Helen  Isabelle  Mills,  Georgine  Adolph  Moerke  (September,  '21),  Cather- 
ine Adams  Moore,  Bernard  Radcliffe  Mortimer,  (December,  '21),  Marie 
Vivian  Niergarth  (June,  '21),  Miriam  Ormsby,  Samuel  Louis  Perzik, 
Valeska  Pfeiffer  (June,  '21),  Alma  Helen  Prucha,  Israel  Rappaport 
(December,  '21),  Elwood  Goodrich  Ratcliff,  Richard  Biddle  Richter 
(June,  '21),  Pearl  Louise  Robertson,  Ella  Ross,  Marion  Grace  Sharp, 
Bruce  Edwin  Shepherd,  Sophie  Irene  Stampfer,  Dorothy  Victoria 
Sugden  (June,  '21),  William  Palmer  Taylor,  Sarah  Sheldon  Tower 
(June,  '21),  William  Hall  Trout,  Adelaide  Marie  Werner  (June,  '21), 
Max  Joseph  Wester,  J.  Russell  Whitaker,  Herbert  Arthur  Wildman. 
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The  Florence  James  Adams  Prizes  for  excellence  in  Artistic  Reading : 
Annie  Ruth  Gray,  first;  Thomas  Hobbs  Long,  second.  The  Milo  P. 
Jewett  Prize  for  excellence  in  Bible  Reading:  Robert  James  Watson. 
The  John  Billings  Fiske  Prize  in  Poetry:  Bertha  Ten  Eyck  James.  The 
Wig  and  Robe  Prize  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  in 
the  Law  School:  Sydney  Kaufman  Schiff.  The  Conference  Medal  for 
excellence  in  Athletics  and  Scholarship:  Herbert  Orin  Crisler.  The 
Susan  Colver  Rosenberger  Educational  Prize :  Vard  Laren  Tanner.  The 
Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  Prize  for  research  in  Pathology:  Harry  Mont- 
gomery Weeter.  The  National  Research  Fellowships  in  Physics,  pro- 
vided by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation:  Leonard  Benedict  Loeb,  John 
Preston  Minton,  Jared  K.  Morse.  The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan 
Research  Fellowship  in  Pathology:  Mildred  Jessie  Roberts. 

Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows:  The  Colleges:  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
9;  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  226;  Bachelor  of  Science,  103;  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  51;  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  1; 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Commerce  and  Administration,  65 ;  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  in  Social  Service  Administration,  2;  Master  of  Arts  in 
Social  Service  Administration,  2 ;  The  Divinity  School:  Master  of  Arts, 
23;  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  4;  The  Law  School:  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
15;  Doctor  of  Law,  36;  The  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science:  Master  of  Arts,  63;  Master  of  Science,  26;  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  41.     The  total  number  of  degrees  conferred  was  666. 

During  the  academic  year  1921-22  the  following  certificates  and 
degrees  have  been  conferred : 

The  Certificate  of  the  Two  Years'  Course  in  the  College  of  Education       9 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science 747 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science,  in  Education  127 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 25 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Divinity  School 51 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Science  in  the  Graduate  Schools  . .  .    238 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 11 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.) 70 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Divinity  School 3 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Graduate  Schools 93 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was  held  in  Hutchinson  Hall  on 
Sunday  morning,  June  n,  at  10:30  a.m.  The  Convocation  Religious 
Service  was  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  at  n  :oo.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Reverend  Clarence  A.  Barbour,  D.D.,  President 
of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
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The  Convocation  Reception  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  June  12, 
in  Hutchinson  Hall.  The  receiving  line  consisted  of  the  President, 
Mrs.  Judson  and  Mrs.  Edith  Rockefeller  McCormick. 

The  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  5:00  p.m.,  June  7,  at  the  Quadrangle  Club,  with  Professor  Herbert 
Ellsworth  Slaught,  the  president  of  the  Chapter,  presiding.  President 
Judson  delivered  the  address  on  "The  Joy  of  Living,"  which  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 

The  Alumni  Reunion  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  10  and  11, 
was  very  successful.  Hutchinson  Court  was  crowded  on  Friday  night 
for  the  University  Sing.  The  Alumnae  Breakfast  at  Ida  Noyes  Hall  at 
11:30  o'clock,  Saturday  morning,  was  the  occasion  of  a  notable  testi- 
monial of  the  esteem  in  which  Mrs.  Judson  is  held  by  the  alumnae.  The 
parade  of  floats  and  classes  in  costume  from  Ida  Noyes  Hall  through 
the  Quadrangles  to  Stagg  Field  began  the  afternoon.  The  parade  was 
followed  by  the  Purdue-Chicago  baseball  game,  and  the  Shanty  exercises. 
After  these  the  Class  of  1907,  in  a  mock  Convocation,  presented  President 
Judson,  through  Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift,  the  president  of  the  Class,  an 
honorary  diploma,  beautifully  engrossed  as  follows: 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Class  of  1907;  Know  all  men  by  these  Presents,  that 
Harry  Pratt  Judson  became  the  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  February,  1907,  and  that  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  that  year  were  the  first 
upon  whom  the  President  conferred  degrees. 

Now  come  again  the  members  of  the  class  of  1907  on  the  last  day  of  the  fifteenth 
year  of  their  graduation,  conscious  of  their  honor  and  distinction,  proud  of  their 
early  associations,  happy  in  their  reunion  with  the  President,  and  greet  him  with  their 
abiding  esteem  and  affection. 

And  further,  whereas  he  has  acquitted  himself  to  our  great  and  enduring  satisfac- 
tion, and  has  been  a  credit  and  distinction  to  the  University  and  thereby  honors  her 
and  the  class  of  1907,  we  bestow  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  President  summa  cum 
laude. 

In  Witness  Whereof — these  presents  are  executed  on  behalf  of  the  class  of  1907 
by  the  Chairmen  of  the  Reunion  Committee  and  Officers  of  the  class  on  the  tenth  day 
of  June,  a.d.  1922. 

Harold  Higgins  Swift,  Edith  Terry  Bremer, 

President  Secretary 

John  Fryer  Moulds,  Charles  Frederic  Axelson, 

Vice-President  Treasurer 

Earl  DeWitt  Hostetter,  Helen  Norris,  Chairmen  of  Reunion. 

Mr.  Swift  conferred  the  diploma  with  a  Latin  address,  to  which  the 
President  replied  in  the  same  tongue. 

More  than  400  alumni  sat  down  to  the  Alumni  dinner  in  Bartlett 
Gymnasium.  In  the  evening  a  beautiful  garden  party  in  Hutchinson 
Court  brought  the  Alumni  celebration  to  an  end. 
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The  University  Preachers  for  the 
Spring  Quarter  were:  April  9,  Reverend 
Bishop  William  Fraser  McDowell,  D.D., 
Washington,  D.C.;  April  16,  Bishop 
McDowell;  April  23,  Reverend  John 
McNeill,  Walmer  Road  Baptist  Church. 
Toronto,  Canada;  April  30,  Reverend 
Professor  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D., 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey;  May  7,  Reverend  Walter  Russell 
Borne,  D.D.,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia;  May  14,  Reverend 
Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut;  May  21,  Reverend 
Ambrose  White  Vernon,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Biography,  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minnesota;  May  28,  Reverend 
Robert  Freeman,  D.D.,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pasadena,  California;  June  4, 
Theodore  Gerald  Soares,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Preaching  and  Religious 
Education  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Practical  Theology,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois;  June  11, 
Reverend  Clarence  A.  Barbour,  D.D., 
President  of  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  Rochester,  New  York. 

The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
Orchestral  Association,  gave  a  concert 
at  the  University  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  n,  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall. 

The  University  baseball  team  played 
ten  conference  games  in  the  course  of  the 
Spring  Quarter,  from  April  3  to  June  16, 
as  follows:  Michigan  1-9;  Illinois  2-10; 
Purdue  2-5;  Northwestern  3-5;  Iowa 
1 1-6;  Illinois  6-1 1 ;  Wisconsin  6-9; 
Michigan  0-5;    Wisconsin  0-7;    Purdue 

5-9- 

In  order  to  express  the  interest  of  the 
University  community  in  the  effort  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  Chicago 
Opera,  a  group  of  persons  about  the 
University  have  united  to  provide  one 
Si, 000  guaranty  annually  for  five  years. 


A  fund  of  more  than  $2,000  has  been 
provided  by  the  colleagues,  students,  and 
other  friends  of  Professor  Albert  A. 
Michelson,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  for  a  portrait  of  Professor 
Michelson  to  be  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  his  honor.  Professor  Henry  G. 
Gale  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which 
secured  the  fund,  and  the  portrait  is  to  be 
painted  by  Air.  Ralph  Clarkson,  of 
Chicago. 

The  American  University  Union  in 
Europe,  supported  and  controlled  by 
fifty  American  universities  and  colleges, 
aiming  to  serve  as  a  bond  between  uni- 
versities in  America  and  abroad,  and  to 
encourage  the  attendance  of  American 
students  at  the  universities  abroad,  has  in 
the  last  year  had  on  its  records  1,348 
students,  representing  174  American 
institutions,  and  attending  forty-nine 
French  institutions  of  learning  and  of  art. 
Professor  Paul  van  Dyke  has  acted  as 
Director  of  the  Continental  Division. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  McLaury  of  Chicago 
has  loaned  to  the  University  the  oil 
portrait  of  her  father,  Charles  Walker, 
painted  by  Coxwell  in  1866.  Charles 
Walker  was  present  at  the  luncheon  at 
which  Senator  Douglas  proposed  to  give 
a  site  for  a  college  in  Chicago.  It  was  he 
who  said  to  Mr.  Douglas,  ''I  will  accept 
your  offer  on  behalf  of  the  Baptists  of 
Chicago."  He  was  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  old  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  from  its  organization 
until  his  death  in  1869.  Mr.  Walker 
was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Chicago, 
and  very  active  in  its  commercial  develop- 
ment in  the  fifties  and  sixties.  His  son, 
George  C.  Walker,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  was  the  donor  of  Walker 
Museum,  and  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
University  from  its  organization  until 
his  death  in  1905. 

West  Virginia  University,  of  which  the 
late  Professor  George  Burman  Foster 
was   a   graduate,    proposed   in    19 17    to 
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confer  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Pro- 
fessor Foster,  but  on  account  of  the  war 
the  conferring  of  such  degrees  was  post- 
poned. Professor  Foster  died  December 
22,  191 8,  but  the  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity at  its  Commencement  Exercises 
June  11,  19 19,  conferred  the  degree  upon 
him  posthumously.  In  conferring  the 
degree  President  Trotter  said: 

"George  Burman  Foster,  student,  and 
graduate  of  West  Virginia  University, 
class  of  1883;  also  student  in  leading 
European  universities,  eminent  theo- 
logian and  minister;  professor  in  Mc- 
Master  University,  Toronto,  1892-95 
and  professor  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1895-1918;  author  of  many 
works  on  the  function  and  history  of  the 
Christian  Religion;  eminent  as  instructor 
and  guide  of  men  and  women  in  search  of 
great  and  final  truths;  for  these  and 
many  other  qualities,  by  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  I  confer  on 
George  Burman  Foster  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  as  of  191 7." 

President  Judson  delivered  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Address  at  the  Recognition 
Day  exercises  at  Knox  College,  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois,  on  April  4. 

The  American  Oriental  Society, 
founded  in  1842,  met  at  the  University 
on  April  18  to  20,  1922.  At  its  closing 
session  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted,  and  transmitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity authorities: 

"The  American  Oriental  Society,  at 
fourscore  years  of  age,  has  renewed  its 
youth  by  going  West.  It  desires  to 
acknowledge  the  delightful  courtesies 
received  from  the  institutions  and 
citizens  of  Chicago,  and  to  express  the 
happy  memories  it  will  bear  away  of  its 
first  visit  to  the  great  interior  metro- 
polis of  our  country,  inspiring  the  hope 
that  it  may  return  again  in  the 
future. 

"The  warm  thanks  of  the  Society  are 
due  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  which 
has  given  it  the  freedom  of  the  University; 
to  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  for 
the  display  of  their  notable  exhibits,  as 
well  as  for  the  hospitality  in  which  they 
participated  with  the  University;  and 
to  the  Quadrangle  Club  and  the  Uni- 
versity Club  for  their  most  courteous 
entertainment." 


On  April  20  the  University  received 
from  the  National  Dante  Committee, 
John  H.  Finley.  Chairman,  the  official 
Dante  Memorial  Medal  awarded  to  the 
University  by  the  Committee  in  recog- 
nition of  its  cultivation  of  Italian  studies, 
and  the  part  it  took  last  year  in  the 
celebration  of  the  SLx  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Dante.  The 
Medal  was  coined  by  the  Italian  mint, 
by  special  permission  of  the  Italian 
government,  and  the  University  is  one 
of  the  three  American  institutions  of 
learning  to  receive  it.  The  Medal  is  of 
bronze,  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
beautifully  designed,  and  wrought  in 
the  antique  style.  In  unanimously 
awarding  the  Medal  to  the  University, 
the  Committee  made  the  following 
report : 

"In  comparatively  few  years  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  actively  developed 
its  Italian  department.  Through  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Professor  Ernest 
Wilkins  and  Professor  Rudolph  Altrocchi, 
the  students  have  rapidly  grown  in 
number,  and  a  series  of  excellent  books 
for  the  study  of  the  Italian  language 
have  been  published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  The  study  of  Dante 
has  been  given  particular  attention. 
Besides  his  own  publication  and  widely 
spread  lectures,  Professor  Ernest  Wilkins 
prepared  a  list  of  one  hundred  books  on 
Dante  for  the  National  Dante  Com- 
mittee, which  list  was  published  and 
distributed  by  the  Committee  all  over 
the  United  States.  For  the  number  of 
students  and  importance  of  publications, 
the  University  of  Chicago  can  be  termed 
the  western  center  of  Italian  culture." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Orchestral  Association  in  Harper 
Assembly  Room,  Tuesday,  April  25,  the 
following  officers  for  the  year  1922-23 
were  elected:  president,  James  A.  Field; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson; 
secretary,  David  A.  Robertson;  directors, 
Mrs.  Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Mrs.  Frederic 
C.  Woodward,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Schevill. 
and  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed. 

At  the  Annual  Conference  with  Second- 
ary Schools,  held  at  the  University 
May  n  and  12,  1922,  the  total  attend- 
ance was  1,296. 

On  April  27  to  29  President  Judson 
attended    a    meeting   of    the    American 
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Society  of  International  Law  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  on  Saturday  night, 
April  29,  in  the  absence  of  the  president 
of  the  Society,  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  he 
presided  at  the  annual  dinner. 

Mr.  William  H.  Holden,  a  Trustee  of 
the  University  from  1894-1900,  died  at 
his  home  in  Evanston  on  May  n.  Mr. 
Holden  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1843, 
and  was  the  son  of  Charles  N".  Holden, 
who  was  active  in  the  founding  of  the 
Divinity  School.  Mr.  Holden  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Holden  and  Buzzell,  and  his  son, 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Holden,  has  been  a 
Trustee  of  the  University  since  191 2. 

Mr.  Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  the  donor 
of  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  and  a  trustee 
of  the  University  since  1900,  died  at 
Pasadena,  California,  on  May  30,  1922. 
While  Mr.  Bartlett's  health  in  recent 
years  kept  him  from  regular  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  he  was 
frequently  consulted  where  important 
actions  were  involved,  and  maintained  a 
keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

At  their  commencement  on  June  7,  Coe 
College  gave  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  to  Associate  Professor  Frederick 
Starr,  of  the  University,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  College  faculty  from  1884 
to  1887. 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  was  held  at  the 
Quadrangle  Club  on  the  evening  of 
June  7,  1922,  preceded  by  the  dinner  at 
which  175  were  in  attendance.  The 
occasion  marked  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  petition  for  a  chapter  at 
Chicago.  (The  charter  was  not  issued 
till  September  8,  1898,  and  the  installa- 
tion took  place  July  1,  1899,  so  that  the 
quarter-centennial  will  occur  in  June, 
1924.) 

There  were  ten  charter  members, 
namely  William  Rainey  Harper,  Harry 
Pratt  Judson,  Benjamin  Stites  Terry, 
Eliakim  Hastings  Moore,  Thomas 
Chrowder  Chamberlin,  John  Ulrich  Nef, 
Albert  Harris  Tolman,  William  Gardner 
Hale,  Albion  Woodbury  Small,  and 
Paul  Shorey.  Of  the  eight  living  charter 
members,  seven  are  resident  at  the  Uni- 


versity and  six  of  these  were  at  this 
meeting  (Professor  Shorey  being  out 
of  the  city  at  the  time).  The  charter 
membership  by  no  means  included  all 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  that  time,  but  only  a  small 
group  necessary  to  secure  the  charter. 
Among  those  in  attendance  at  this  meet- 
ing who  were  in  the  University  at  the 
time,  or  came  not  long  thereafter, 
were  Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed, 
Marion  Talbot,  James  Hayden  Tufts, 
Herbert  Ellsworth  Slaught,  John  Merle 
Coulter,  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Albert 
Abraham  Michelson,  Francis  Wayland 
Shepardson,  Addison  Webster  Moore, 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Edgar  Johnson 
Goodspeed,  David  Allan  Robertson, 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge, 
Hervey  Foster  Mallory,  George  Linnaeus 
Marsh,  and  William  Duncan  Mac- 
Millan. 

The  chapter  has  elected  five  honorary 
members  during  its  history,  this  privilege 
of  the  constitution  having  been  used 
most  conservatively.  These  are  Albert 
Abraham  Michelson,  Jacques  Loeb, 
Edward  Capps,  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton, 
and  Julian  William  Mack. 

The  large  attendance,  especially  of 
older  members,  was  in  the  spirit  of  an 
ovation  to  President  Judson  who  was 
active  in  organizing  the  Chicago  Chapter, 
and  who  delivered  the  annual  address  on 
"The  Joy  of  Living"  which  is  printed  in 
this  number  of  the  Record. 

The  Society  now  has  ninety-three 
chapters  and  more  than  forty  thousand 
members.  The  Triennial  Council  takes 
place  next  September  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  Dr.  Shepardson,  who  is  vice-president 
of  the  Senate,  and  Dr.  Slaught,  who  is 
retiring  president  of  the  Chapter,  will 
be  Chicago  delegates  to  this  session,  where 
arrangements  will  be  begun  for  an 
appropriate  celebration  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Society. 

The  Chicago  Chapter  now  numbers 
956,  of  whom  seventy-seven  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year  1921-22.  The 
officers  for  1922-23  are  Benjamin  Stites 
Terry,  president,  Edgar  Johnson  Good- 
speed,  vice-president,  George  Linneaus 
Marsh,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Eliza- 
beth McPike,  newly  elected  alumnae 
member  of  the  permanent  standing 
committee  of  seven  (including  officers) 
who  execute  the  business  of  the  Chapter 
during  the  year. 
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Dr.  Nathaniel  Butler  gave  the  Com- 
mencement Address  at  Colby  College, 
Waterville,  Maine,  June  21,  1922. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Eliel,  who  has  just 
taken  his  degree  in  the  University,  was 
the  winner  of  the  Harris  Political  Sci- 
ence Prize  Essay  Contest  for  1922.  The 
subject  of  his  paper  was  "The  Freedom 
of  Speech." 

The  Civil  Government  Scholarship, 
which  was  formerly  open  to  students  with 
not  more  than  twelve  majors,  is  now  open 
to  students  with  not  less  than  six  majors, 
nor  more  than  nine  majors.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  revised  statement  with  regard 
to  the  Scholarship:  "The  Civil  Govern- 
ment Scholarship  yields  $200  annually: 
one  prize  of  $150  and  one  of  $50.  The 
prizes  are  given  on  the  basis  of  an 
examination  in  the  Civil  Government  of 
the  United  States."  The  examination  is 
held  in  May,  and  is  open  to  all  students 
who  have  not  less  than  six  majors,  nor 
more  than  nine  majors,  and  who  have  an 
average  grade  of  C.  No  award  is  made 
unless  the  examination  mark  is  at  least 
80  per  cent." 

The  David  Blair  McLaughlin  Prize 
will  not  be  awarded  this  year  owing  to 
the  lack  of  suitable  papers. 

Carl  D.  Buck,  professor  of  Compara- 
tive Philology  in  the  University,  has 
been  appointed  to  serve  as  Annual  Pro- 
fessor of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens  for  1923-24,  and  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  enable  him 
to  accept  the  appointment. 

Three  University  students  are  to 
attend  the  courses  for  Americans  given 
this  summer  for  the  first  time  at  the 
University  of  Rome,  Italy;  and  each  of 
the  three  has  received  a  scholarship  from 
the  University  of  Rome  for  the  summer. 
Twelve  such  scholarships  were  offered  to 
American  students. 

The  students  who  are  going  are  Miss 
Isabel  Gardner,  Mr.  M.  R.  Marchello, 
and  Mr.  C.  M.  Perricone.  Messrs. 
Marchello  and  Perricone  are  planning 
to  remain  in  Italy  during  the  coming 
college  year,  attending  a  university 
there  and  then  returning  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 


In  the  absence  of  Dean  James  Parker 
Hall,  for  the  Summer  Quarter,  Professor 
Ernst  Freund  is  Acting  Dean  of  the  Law 
School. 

In  the  absence  of  Dean  Rollin  D. 
Salisbury  and  Dean  Albion  W.  Small,  for 
the  First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter, 
Professor  Henry  G.  Gale  is  Acting  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, and  Science. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Thompson 
Institute  for  Plant  Research  at  Yonkers, 
New  York,  includes  two  botanists  _  as 
scientific  advisers,  one  of  them  being 
Professor  John  Merle  Coulter,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Botany.  The  director 
of  the  Institute  is  Dr.  William  Crocker, 
formerly  of  the  University  faculty,  who 
received  his  Doctor's  degree  at  Chicago 
in  1906. 

The  Institute,  which  was  established 
by  William  Boyce  Thompson,  of  New 
York  City,  is  to  investigate  the  funda- 
mental problems  connected  with  plants, 
some  of  which  will  have  a  practical 
application  to  plant  production.  The 
laboratories  have  been  planned  and  are 
in  course  of  construction. 

Dr.  Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage, received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  from  Swarthmore 
College  at  its  recent  commencement. 
Professor  Jenkins  received  his  Doctor's 
degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  for  some  years  was  connected  with 
Vanderbilt  University  and  Swarthmore 
College  before  coming  to  Chicago  in  190 1. 
He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  Modem 
Philology  and  a  member  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America. 

At  the  recent  organization  in  Chicago 
of  the  National  Council  for  Social  Studies 
Dean  Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration, 
was  elected  president  for  the  year  1922- 
23.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  training  demo 
cratic  citizens.  The  advisory  board  is 
composed  of  representatives  from  five 
associations,  those  of  the  historians, 
economists,  political  scientists,  psycholo- 
gists, and  geographers;  and  national 
organizations  of  educational  investigators 
and  administrators  are  also  represented. 
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The  General  Education  Board  of  New 
York  has  done  a  public  service  in  issuing 
a  volume  on  College  and  University 
Finance,  by  Trevor  Arnett,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  and  Auditor  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  His  twenty  years'  success- 
ful experience  in  the  latter  position  has 
peculiarly  qualified  him  to  put  into  book 
form  a  statement  of  the  principles  under- 
lying college  accounting  and  the  use  and 
care  of  trust  funds,  and  to  describe 
a  complete,  yet  simple,  system  of  college 
accounts  which  has  been  tried  and  found 
satisfactory.  A  valuable  feature  of  the 
book  is  a  set  of  by-laws  containing 
provisions  for  the  conduct  of  an  endowed 
college. 

Announcement  is  just  made,  by  the 
publishers,  of  two  volumes  by  Dean 
Shatter  Mathews,  of  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  University,  one  on  The  Validity  of 
American  Ideals  and  the  other  a  revised 
and  much  enlarged  edition  of  his  French 


Revolution — .4  Sketch.  The  former  vol- 
ume consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  given 
before  various  educational  institutions, 
and  the  latter  has  been  widely  used  for 
collateral  reading  in  history.  Among 
Dean  Mathews'  recent  addresses  have 
been  those  before  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis 
clubs  of  Lafayette,  Indiana;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Alumni  Club  in 
Boston;  and  at  Mount  Holyoke  and 
Smith  colleges. 

Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  Professor  of 
Latin,  has  just  published  with  Teubner  at 
Leipsic  a  critical  edition  of  the  Letters 
of  Pliny.  An  elaborate  apparatus  of  the 
readings  of  the  manuscripts  embodies  the 
results  of  Professor  Merrill's  wide  and  life- 
long study  of  them.  The  work,  the  print- 
ing of  which  has  been  held  back  for  some 
years  by  the  war,  constitutes  the  standard 
edition  of  the  Latin  text  of  these  famous 
letters,  upon  which  Professor  Merrill  is 
the  recognized  authority. 


ATTENDANCE  IN  SPRING  QUARTER,  1922 


By  Schools  and  Colleges 

1922 

1921 

Gain 

Loss 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

I.  Departments  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science: 
i.  Graduate  Schools — 

Arts,  Literature 

244 
316 

183 
118 

427 
434 

187 
261 

145 
86 

332 
347 

95 
87 

Science 

Total 

560 

630 

640 
45 

301 

520 

503 

36 

861 

I,i59 

i,i43 

81 

448 

635 
696 

39 

231 

481 
513 

41 

679 

1,116 

1,209 

80 

182 

43 
1 

2.  The  Colleges — 

Senior 

Junior 

66 

Unclassified 

Total 

1  324 

1,884 

"5 

4 
36 

1,059 

1,360 

19 

3 

10 

2,383 

3,244 

134 

7 

46 

1,370 
1,818 

no 

7 
20 

1,035 
1,266 

21 

9 
6 

2,405 
3,084 

131 
16 

26 

160 

3 

20 

22 

Total  Arts,  Literature,  and 

Science 

II.  Professional  Schools: 
i.  Divinity  School — 

Graduate 

Unclassified 

9 

Chicago  Theological 

Total 

IS5 

94 
99 

32 

25 

14 

187 

119 
"3 

137 

86 
124 

36 

25 
14 

173 

in 
138 

14 
8 

*2.  Medicine — 

Graduate 

Senior 

25 

Unclassified 

7 

1 

8 

4 

2 

6 

2 

Total 

200 

126 
56 
86 

40 

8 
2 
3 

240 

134 

58 
89 

214 

142 
53 
76 

1 

41 

4 

1 
1 

255 

146 

54 
77 

I 

4 
12 

IS 

3.  Law  School — 

Graduate 

12 

*Senior 

Candidates  for  LL.B 

1 

Total 

268 

25 

37 
1  go 

234 
26 

13 
203 

8 
29 
31 

2 

281 
228 

45 
219 
265 

28 

272 

17 

26 
166 
267 

29 

6 

181 

3 

34 
43 

1 

278 
198 

29 
200 
3IO 

30 

3 

30 

16 
19 

4.  College  of  Education 

5 .  School  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration— 
Graduate 

Senior 

Junior 

45 

Unclassified 

2 

Total 

6.  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration — 

487 

2 
4 

70 

13 

20 

557 

15 
24 

488 

2 
4 

81 

13 
29 

569 

15 
33 

12 

Undergraduate 

9 

Total 

6 

33 

39 

6 

42 

48 

9 

1,141 

39t 

1,532 

i,i34 

387 

1,521 

II 

Total  University 

3,02s 

1,751 

4,776 

2,952 

1,653 

4,605 

171 

261 

44 

305 

273 

45 

3i8 

Net  Totals  in  Quadrangles 
University  College 

2,764 
221 

1,707 
834 

4,47i 
1,055 

2,679 
223 

1,608 
741 

4,287 
964 

184 
91 

Total  in  the  University . .  . 

2,985 

2,541 

5,526 

2,902 

2,349 

5,251 

275 
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Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Students 


Graduate 


Under- 
graduate 


Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 

Divinity  School 

Courses  in  Medicine 

Law  School 

College  of  Education 

School  of  Commerce  and  Administration . 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Sendee  Adminis- 
tration   


Total. 
Duplicates . 


Net  total 

University  College . 

Grand  total . . . 


45 


1,429 


2,383 

19 

121 

147 
228 
512 


15 

24 

1,342 

126 

3,434 
179 

1,216 
213 

3,255 
842 

4,097 
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EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRATIC 

WORLD1 

By  ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON 

This  is  not  to  be  an  address  by  a  specialist  to  a  group  of  specialists, 
nor  by  an  expert  to  a  group  of  the  unlearned.  My  colleagues  of  the 
School  of  Education  perfectly  understand  that  I  have  not  been  a  student 
of  the  science  or  history  of  education  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  such, 
nor  could  I  claim  even  an  amateur  standing  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Science.  Neither  respecting  education  nor  respecting  democracy  can  I 
speak  as  an  authority,  nor  shall  I  expect  to  enlighten  the  authorities  in 
those  fields.  But  having  been  for  more  than  half  a  century  continuously 
associated  with  schools,  as  pupil  or  as  teacher  or  as  an  interested  observer, 
and  indeed  always  the  last,  and  having  in  recent  years  had  occasion  and 
opportunity  to  observe  what  is  happening  in  education  and  in  related 
fields  in  various  countries  of  the  world,  I  have  acquired  certain  opinions, 
which  in  some  cases  have  ripened  into  firmly  held  convictions.  When, 
therefore,  there  came  to  me  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  this  occasion, 
and  when  I  remembered  that  the  audience  at  the  autumn  Convocation 
is  largely  composed  of  people  who  are  either  actively  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work,  or  in  positions  which  enable  them  to  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  education,  I  felt  a  desire  to  share  with  these  my  colleagues  in  the 
work  of  education  all  over  this  western  country  some  of  those  convictions 
which  I  have  gradually  come  to  hold  strongly  and  firmly. 

There  will  be  little  time  for  argument,  practically  none  for  the 
marshaling  of  evidence.     What  I  say  will  have  to  be  mainly  affirmation. 

1  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-sixth  Convoca- 
tion of  the  University,  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  September  1,  1922. 
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For  its  seemingly  dogmatic  form  I  can  only  plead  in  defense  the  brevity 
of  the  time  at  our  disposal. 

i.  This  world  of  ours  is  rapidly  becoming  democratic.  Whatever 
the  ultimate  form  of  human  society  may  be,  if  such  a  state  is  ever  reached, 
certainly  the  current  is  today  running  strongly  toward  democracy. 
Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  Mexico  and  some  of  the  South 
American  states,  France,  Germany  and  Austria,  China  and  Russia  have 
ceased  to  be  empires  or  kingdoms  and  have  become,  or  are  on  their  way 
to  become,  democracies.  Even  the  frightful  struggle,  the  awful  suffering 
that  the  change  has  involved,  or  is  at  this  moment  involving,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  strength  of  the  current  that  runs  toward  democracy.  It  shows 
what  a  terrible  price  nations  are  willing  to  pay  to  rid  themselves  of  au- 
tocracy or  oligarchy  and  to  gain  for  the  people  the  control  of  their  own 
affairs.  That  the  issue  is  in  some  cases  doubtful,  that  there  may  be 
eddies  in  the  great  stream,  we  need  not  deny.  But  neither  this  fact  nor 
the  cost  at  which  the  change  is  taking  place  can  obscure  the  direction 
in  which  the  main  current  of  human  life  is  flowing.  At  any  cost  and  at 
any  sacrifice  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  determined  to  have  a  determin- 
ing voice  in  their  own  government. 

But  democracy,  real  democracy,  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  the  external 
form  of  the  government.  It  is  far  more  one  of  inner  spirit,  of  vital 
relationships,  and  of  fundamental  convictions.  Government  for  the 
people  by  the  people  is  something  radically  different  from  government  of 
the  people  for  the  rulers;  and  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other 
involves  a  radical  change  in  the  thinking  and  attitude  of  the  people.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  a  mental  rebirth  of  the  nation;  and  no  nation  is 
reborn  without  agony. 

Of  this  fact  we  are  witnessing  from  afar,  some  of  us  perhaps  have 
witnessed  from  close  at  hand,  the  awful  evidence  in  Russia.  But  what  is 
happening  in  Russia  is  taking  place  only  in  a  milder  form  in  other  coun- 
tries. Even  a  superficial  contact  with  China,  where  the  transformation 
is  taking  place  with  so  much  less  of  bloodshed  and  suffering  than  in 
Russia,  is  sufficient  to  give  one  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  fact  that  the 
process  by  which  a  nation  attains  democracy  is  of  necessity  a  difficult, 
a  slow,  and  a  painful  one. 

But  it  is  not  in  Germany  and  Russia  and  China  only  that  there  is 
today  a  movement  toward  democracy.  In  Egypt,  in  India,  in  Japan, 
even  in  England  and  the  United  States  itself,  that  movement  is  going 
on.  Time  utterly  fails  me  to  adduce  the  evidence.  Let  me  say  a  few 
words  only  respecting  one  of  these  countries.     In  no  country  in  the  world 
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is  autocracy  apparently  so  strongly  intrenched  as  in  Japan.  Her  imperial 
government  has  had  an  unbroken  record  of  at  least  fourteen  centuries. 
Her  emperor  is  still  officially  and  popularly  held  to  be  of  divine  descent. 
Of  his  dethronement  and  the  substitution  of  a  government  republican  in 
form,  there  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  premonitory  signs.  There  is  no 
reason  to  look  for  a  republic  of  Japan  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come. 
Yet  many  of  you  are  doubtless  aware  that  for  years  there  has  existed  in 
Japan,  distinct  from  the  two  ruling  parties,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  affect- 
ing them  both,  a  democratic  party  or  movement  of  no  mean  significance. 
That  party  is  growing  each  year  in  power,  all  the  stronger  because  it 
does  not  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  government  but  the  modification  of 
its  policies.  It  stands  for  a  larger  measure  of  justice  between  classes  at 
home,  and  for  a  more  just  and  pacific  attitude  toward  other  nations. 
Thoroughly  patriotic,  its  patriotism  has  a  broader  horizon  and  a  keener 
sense  of  the  interdependence  of  nations  and  of  the  necessity  of  inter- 
national justice  than  either  of  the  older  parties.  It  has  not  yet  achieved 
control  of  the  domestic  or  foreign  policy  of  the  nation,  but  unless  all 
signs  fail  within  a  decade  it  will  have  gained  a  peaceful  victory  and  will 
dominate  the  policy  of  the  empire. 

But  more  significant  than  any  event  pertaining  to  the  life  of  a  single 
nation  are  the  formation  and  development  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  holding  of  the  Washington  Conference.  For  by  a  democratic  world 
we  do  not  mean  simply  a  world  of  nationalistic  democracies  mutually 
suspicious  and  hostile;  we  mean  one  in  which  not  only  are  the  rights 
of  international  groups  recognized  and  defended  by  their  fellows  within 
the  nation,  but  in  which  the  larger  groups  that  we  call  nations  likewise 
recognize  and  conserve  the  rights  of  other  nations.  And  to  their  crea- 
tion of  such  a  world  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence have  already  made  contributions  of  unsurpassed  significance. 

Prophecy  is  always  hazardous,  yet  the  definite  and  honest  attempt  to 
forecast  the  future  is  an  imperative  duty  of  the  educator  and  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  the  peaceful  promotion  of  human  well-being.  A  student 
of  history  said  in  the  midst  of  the  world-war,  "We  historians  are  bank- 
rupt. It  was  our  business  to  forecast  this  conflict.  That  we  did  not 
foresee  it  means  that  we  have  failed  as  historians.  It  is  the  business  of 
history  to  predict."  I  cannot  hope  to  be  wiser  in  this  day  than  the  his- 
torians of  1914.  But  it  is  certainly  a  safe  forecast  that  we  are  today 
moving  toward  a  democratic  world.  A  pure  democracy,  an  ideal  democ- 
racy, does  not  exist  today.  But  the  day  of  autocracy  is  rapidly  passing. 
The  great  movement  of  the  world's  thought  and  life  is  toward  democracy. 
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The  organization  of  government,  the  institutions  of  society,  the  relations 
of  nations  to  one  another  are  all  tending  toward  control,  not  by  or  in 
the  interest  of  the  single  man  or  the  small  group,  but  by  and  for  the  many. 

This  then  is  my  first  proposition:  we  are  moving  toward  a  democratic 
world. 

2.  My  second  proposition  I  affirm  with  even  greater  confidence.  A 
democratic  world  must  be  educated.  When  the  many  control  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  they  must  be  intelligent.  Democracy  and  ignorance 
spell  danger  and  disaster  in  capital  letters.  Some  years  ago  in  an  oriental 
city,  an  American  traveler  was  discussing  this  matter  of  education  with 
a  member  of  the  English  nobility,  of  an  eminent  and  distinguished  family. 
Referring  to  the  large  number  of  young  people  who  in  America  seek  and 
obtain  a  higher  education,  the  Englishman  remarked:  "I  believe,  you 
know,  in  the  education  of  the  higher  mind.  But  I  do  not  know  that 
I  do  altogether  believe  in  the  education  of  the  lower  mind."  This 
is  the  voice  and  verdict  of  aristocracy.  If  it  is  the  foreordained  and 
hereditary  destiny  of  certain  families  to  rule,  and  of  others  to  be  ruled, 
then  one  may  well  say,  "I  do  not  altogether  believe  in  the  education  of 
the  lower  mind."  For  education  of  what  my  English  friend  meant  by 
the  lower  mind,  the  common  people,  is  apt  to  interfere  with  their  docile 
acceptance  of  the  plans  made  for  them  by  the  educated  mind  of  the  upper 
classes.  But  in  a  real  democracy,  in  which  there  is  to  be  leadership 
indeed,  and  differentiation  of  functions,  and  various  grades  and  types  of 
education,  but  in  which  all  the  people  are  finally  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  plans  which  are  worked  out  for  them  by  the  leaders  of  thought  and 
action,  there  must  be  for  all  the  people  a  measure  at  least  of  education, 
and  that  of  the  right  sort.  When  Japan  after  the  restoration  of  1868 
proceeded  to  establish  an  educational  system  which  with  large  facilities 
for  higher  education  included  also  compulsory  education  up  to  a  certain 
grade,  perhaps  unconsciously  and  unintentionally,  certainly  with  wisdom 
better  than  she  knew,  she  prepared  the  way  for  the  democratic  movement 
that  is  now  developing.  Education  does  not  of  necessity  produce  democ- 
racy within  any  given  period.  It  may  even  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  autocracy  or  oligarchy,  as  the  history  of  Germany 
under  her  last  three  emperors  proves.  But  if  when  education  and  oli- 
garchy join  hands  they  may  for  a  time  effectively  enslave  the  people, 
how  disastrous  may  be  the  results  of  autocracy  overthrown  by  a  blind 
impulse  toward  democracy  unchecked  and  unguided  by  intelligence,  let 
Russia's  recent  history  witness.  Democracy  demands  education,  and 
without  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment.    Especially  is  this  true  as  the  lands 
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of  the  world  become  more  closely  bound  together  by  ties  of  commerce 
and  diplomacy  and  common  ideas.  When  international  relationships 
are  as  intricate  and  as  far  reaching  in  their  influence  as  they  are  in  our 
world  today,  self-government  without  knowledge  and  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  who  are  both  governed  and  governors,  is  an 
absurdity  and  an  impossibility.  It  can  issue  in  nothing  else  than  a 
lapse  into  tyrannous  oligarchy. 

And  if  now  these  two  propositions,  that  we  are  moving  toward  a 
democratic  world,  and  that  democracy  demands  education,  are  true,  they 
impart  a  very  serious  significance  to  a  third  proposition  which  I  now 
venture  to  affirm. 

3.  In  no  land  of  the  world,  in  none  at  least  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  has  the  art  or  science  of  education  been  fully  mastered. 
To  put  it  more  bluntly,  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  educate.  If  I  mis- 
take not  many  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  are  a  bit 
hazy  and  uncertain  in  our  minds,  even  as  to  the  goal  of  the  educative 
process.  A  few  educational  philosophers  have  no  doubt  arrived  at  a 
satisfactory  definition  of  it.  But  my  own  experience  in  endeavoring  to 
elicit  from  educators,  even  from  those  having  a  considerable  measure  of 
responsibility  for  the  directing  of  education,  is  that  many  of  them  have 
become  so  engrossed  in  the  particular  administrative  task  in  which  they 
are  engaged  as  largely  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
whole  process. 

Nor  have  we  yet  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question 
what  education  should  be  given  to  all  the  people  and  what  should  be 
reserved  for  special  classes  of  the  youth  or  those  who  are  preparing  for 
certain  occupations.  If  all  our  youth,  boys  and  girls  alike,  are  to  be 
prepared  for  citizenship,  they  ought  all  indeed  to  know  how  to  read  and 
write.  But  it  can  no  longer  be  assumed  that  the  possession  of  these 
tools  for  the  acquiring  of  intelligence  will  of  itself  fit  them  either  for  the 
economic  struggle  into  which  life  will  plunge  them,  or  for  the  intelligent 
judgment  of  men  and  policies  which  ought  to  precede  the  casting  of  then- 
votes.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  almost  too  manifest  to  require  argument 
that  the  policy  of  carrying  all  children  as  far  as  they  will  go  on  the  way 
to  college  and  a  Bachelor's  degree,  letting  those  fall  out  by  the  way  who 
will,  is  grossly  unjust  to  that  very  large  majority  whose  destination  is 
not  the  college,  but  the  shop  and  the  household.  All  education  that 
trains  the  mind  in  thinking  or  provides  equipment  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  is  good.  But  that  all  education  is  equally  good 
for  all  people,  or  that  an  education  predominantly  literary  in  char- 
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acter  is  for  everybody  the  best  preparation  for  life,  the  educational  pana- 
cea, is  really  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  maintained.  History  helps  us 
to  understand  how  we  came  to  adopt  such  a  policy  in  America,  and  we 
can  comprehend  why,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
England  imposed  such  a  policy  on  India.  But  it  is  easier  to  excuse  the 
original  adoption  of  it  than  to  be  patient  with  its  present  continuance. 
Surely  the  disastrous  results  of  it  in  India  have  been  written  too  large  on 
the  page  of  history  for  anyone  to  fail  to  see  them.  And  though  the  results 
in  this  country  have,  for  reasons  one  need  not  stop  to  enumerate,  been 
far  less  tragic  than  in  India,  yet  the  time  has  surely  come  here  also  for 
us  to  find  a  better  way. 

But  if  there  is  a  measure  of  haziness  as  to  the  goal  of  the  educational 
process  and  its  adaptation  to  individual  needs,  there  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
a  still  more  widespread  uncertainty  as  to  the  best  methods  of  achieving 
the  goal. 

An  educator  of  far  wider  experience  and  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion in  this  particular  field  than  any  which  I  can  claim  to  possess  said  to 
me  a  year  ago  something  to  this  effect:  There  are  in  this  country  three 
types  of  schools  of  education  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called. 

There  is  first  the  school  which  is  based  on  the  premise  that  what  is 
necessary  to  make  a  good  teacher  of  any  subject  is  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Hence  if  one  would  teach  Latin,  he  should  study  Latin — if  he 
would  teach  history,  he  should  study  history.  Schools  of  this  type  tend 
to  become  assimilated  to  the  ordinary  college.  In  a  neighboring  state, 
four  normal  schools  have  recently  sought  and  obtained  the  right  to 
confer  the  A.B.  degree. 

There  is  second  the  school  which  is  organized  on  the  theory  that  to 
knowledge  of  the  subject  one  should  add,  if  he  would  be  a  teacher,  some 
practice  in  teaching  under  criticism  of  those  who  have  already  had 
practice  in  the  art.  Such  a  school  to  its  courses  in  the  subject-matter  of 
education  adds  practice-teaching  and  the  critic  teacher,  and  often  tends 
to  exalt  method  above  substance. 

Schools  of  the  third  class  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  we  do 
not  yet  really  know  how  to  teach  any  subject.  Therefore  to  courses  in 
subject-matter,  and  to  practice-teaching  under  criticism,  the  school  of 
this  type  adds  systematic  investigation  of  the  process  of  learning  looking 
to  the  discovery  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  each  subject  of  the 
curriculum,  and  tends  to  regard  such  investigation  as  its  most  important 
work.  Of  schools  of  this  type  my  informant  stated  that  there  were  as 
yet  but  two  in  this  country.     Possibly  he  put  his  estimate  of  the  number 
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of  such  schools  a  little  too  low,  but  the  substantial  correctness  of  his 
statement  there  is  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  challenge. 

4.  But  if  this  statement  is  true,  and  if  the  general  situation  is  as  I 
have  described  it,  does  it  not  follow  that  there  is  a  real  need  of  much 
more  systematic  investigation  than  we  have  yet  made  or  are  now  making 
in  the  whole  field  of  education  ?  We  Americans  are  members  of  a  nation 
organized  on  the  principles  of  democracy.  Every  adult,  man  or  woman, 
has  a  vote,  and  must  eventually  help  to  determine  the  policies  which  the 
country  shall  follow.  The  questions  which  thus  come  before  the  whole 
people  are  of  far-reaching  importance,  affecting  the  welfare  not  of  the 
present  only  but  of  generations  to  come.  Many  of  them  are  difficult, 
intricate  questions;  such  as,  for  example,  whether  a  group  of  workmen 
who  serve  a  corporation  which  in  turn  serves  the  public  generally,  in 
striking  work,  surrender  their  positions  and  the  rights  that  go  with  them, 
or  are  still  partners  in  the  enterprise  which  they  have  helped  to  build  up, 
and  as  such  retain  title  to  their  positions  even  when  temporarily  dis- 
continuing service  to  secure  their  rights  from  their  partners,  the  members 
of  the  corporation.  It  is  eventually  the  people  that  must  decide  these 
questions.  But  there  are  others  not  less  difficult;  such  for  example  as 
that  which  the  people  of  California  face  in  the  incoming  of  a  group  of 
industrious,  frugal,  Japanese  farmers,  whose  very  industry  and  frugality 
seem  to  the  descendants  of  European  immigrants  who  have  made  that 
land  their  own  to  carry  with  them  grave  danger.  Or  consider  again  the 
whole  question  of  immigration,  which  Canada  has  solved  by  a  policy  of 
practical  exclusion  of  all  except  selected  immigrants  from  selected  lands, 
and  which  we  dealt  with  first  by  the  policy  of  the  wide  open  door,  and  are 
now  endeavoring  to  handle  on  a  basis  of  percentages  of  former  immigra- 
tion. These  bare  statements  of  a  very  few  of  our  many  national  prob- 
lems, so  inadequately  suggesting  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
matters  with  which  they  deal,  are  nevertheless  sufficient  to  remind  us 
how  necessary  education  is  to  all  of  our  people.  But  the  purpose  for 
which  I  cite  them  now  is  to  enforce  my  plea  for  a  more  thorough  and 
systematic  study  of  the  goal  and  process  of  education. 

I  am  informed  that  in  one  of  the  two  schools  to  which  I  referred 
a  moment  ago,  laboratory  experimentation  in  the  process  by  which 
children  learn  to  read  has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  time  necessary 
to  teach  a  child  to  read  by  fifty  per  cent.  Consider  the  enormous  saving  of 
time  which  will  result  to  the  country  as  a  whole  from  this  one  discovery; 
or  better  still  consider  the  additions  that  can  be  made  to  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  the  country  if  the  time  thus  saved  can  be  employed  effec- 
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tively  in  giving  to  them  elements  of  education  which  otherwise  must 
have  been  omitted  for  lack  of  time.  But  how  suggestive  also  is  this 
example  of  a  problem  attacked  and  solved  with  reference  to  other 
phases  of  education,  which  have  indeed  been  the  subject  of  much  thought 
and  of  much  experimentation,  but  on  which  we  have  as  yet  achieved  only 
partially  satisfactory  results. 

Forty  years  ago,  it  was  a  common  observation  that  the  public  schools 
were  the  safeguard  of  the  country  and  guaranteed  its  future  welfare. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  we  were  affirming  that  the  schools  could  not  teach 
religion,  and  practically  we  meant  by  that  to  exclude  also  any  systematic 
attempt  to  teach  morality  or  to  develop  moral  character.  One  does  not 
often  hear  such  assertions  today.  We  have  learned  this  at  least,  that 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  to  solve  simple  problems  in  arithmetic 
does  not  guarantee  good  citizenship.  The  competent  citizen  of  a  democ- 
racy must  possess  not  only  the  elements  of  learning,  but  sound  moral 
character  as  well.  Indeed  of  the  two  the  latter  is  the  more  needful. 
But  if  so,  then  the  school  cannot  ignore  the  problem.  The  family  and 
the  church  are  almost  as  much  at  sea  as  the  school,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  determine  their  methods  and  influence  than  it  is  those  of  the  school, 
as  it  is  more  dangerous  for  the  state  to  invade  their  liberty  of  action.  But 
who  has  discovered  how  to  develop  sound  moral  character,  how  to  pro- 
duce the  man  and  the  woman  who  in  the  home,  in  the  village,  at  the  polls, 
in  the  influence  on  city  government  and  on  national  and  international 
policies,  will  act  righteously  and  for  the  general  welfare  ?  Is  morality 
wholly  separable  from  religion,  as  the  Hindu  believes,  or  are  the  two 
inseparably  connected,  as  many  Christians  hold  ?  Is  character  produced 
by  the  inculcation  of  moral  maxims,  or  by  enforcement  of  religious 
sanctions,  or  by  the  training  of  the  hands  ?  Germany  taught  religion  in 
all  her  schools.  But  the  result  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  us  to  take 
Germany  as  our  model.  Japan  includes  instruction  in  morality  in  that 
modern  education  which  she  makes  compulsory  for  all  her  youth.  But 
Japan  has  been  seriously  alarmed  at  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
results  of  her  experiment.  An  intelligent,  widely  traveled  Englishman 
told  me  a  year  ago  that  it  was  believed  by  many  educators  of  Europe  that 
the  two  schools  in  all  the  world  from  which  educators  have  most  to  learn 
concerning  this  phase  of  education  are  those  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee 
It  is  related  of  a  New  York  father  who  visited  one  of  these  schools  that 
he  said  on  leaving  it  that  he  wished  his  son  had  been  born  a  negro,  for 
then  he  might  have  had  a  chance  at  an  education.  But  to  me  one  of 
the  most  significant  facts  about  these  schools  is  their  conviction  based 
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on  some  years  of  experience  that  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
producing  character  is  the  development  of  the  habit  of  social  co-operation 
by  the  doing  with  the  hands  of  real  tasks  of  social  value.  And  certainly 
there  is  no  more  significant  aspect  of  the  work  of  these  schools  than  the 
results  which  they  have  produced  in  the  development  of  useful  citizens 
of  our  republic  out  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  slaves. 

There  are  no  more  important  questions  facing  us  as  a  democratic 
nation,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  democracies  than  these:  How 
can  we  include  in  the  process  of  education  the  factors  that  make  effec- 
tively for  the  production  of  sound  character  ?  What  part  of  the  work  of 
developing  character  must  of  necessity  be  accomplished  in  the  home, 
and  how  can  we  bring  to  bear  upon  parents  the  influences  that  will  insure 
their  undertaking  their  part  ?  How  much  of  it  belongs  of  necessity  or 
by  preference  to  the  church;  and  how  can  the  churches  co-operate  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task  ?  How  much  is  of  necessity  done  in  the 
public  schools  and  how  can  they  do  their  part  effectively?  I  am  well 
aware  that  much  thought  and  study  has  been  given  to  these  questions. 
My  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  them  and  to  maintain 
that  the  production  of  character  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  an  educational 
problem,  that  in  a  democracy  it  is  a  vital  element  of  the  educational  task, 
and  that  as  educators  and  as  patriots  we  are  bound  to  seek  earnestly  to 
discover  how  this  task  of  making  citizens  for  a  democracy  can  be  most 
effectively  accomplished. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  western  state  university  recently  spent  a 
million  dollars  in  experiments  looking  to  the  discovery  of  the  method  of 
constructing  a  country  road  that  would  best  meet  the  conditions  of 
modern  travel.  What  institution  will  now,  with  equal  zeal,  energy,  and 
scientific  accuracy,  investigate  the  question  how  education  can  most 
effectively  develop  the  character  which  is  essential  in  the  citizen  of  a 
democracy  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  important  to  know  how  to  build  country 
roads  over  which  automobiles  can  safely  and  swiftly  transport  corn, 
hogs,  and  men.  But  is  it  not  more  important  for  us  to  know  how  to 
produce  citizens  whose  character  will  insure  the  future  safety  of  the 
republic  and  the  welfare  of  coming  generations  ? 

A  second  problem  of  education  in  which  I  have  long  been  interested 
is  the  resolution  of  the  old  antithesis  between  bread  and  butter  education 
and  education  of  the  cultural  type.  Doubtless  the  distinction  is  to  a 
certain  extent  real  and  necessary.  Doubtless  we  must  have  blacksmiths 
who  are  not  poets,  and  philosophers  who  are  not  also  shoemakers. 
Probably  also  there  is  no  way  of  teaching  Greek  so  that  a  man  may  in  the 
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process  learn  how  to  make  automobiles,  or  of  training  chauffeurs  so  that 
they  will  turn  out  to  be  writers  of  classic  prose.  But  in  a  democracy 
every  man  ought  to  be  a  producer  of  real  values,  and  every  man  must  be 
in  some  measure  a  thinker.  And  life  is  too  short  for  most  of  us  to  be 
educated  twice.  It  is  hardly  long  enough  to  educate  us  once.  Hence 
arises  the  question  whether  for  very  many  at  least  of  the  citizens  of  a 
democracy  there  cannot  be  discovered  a  type  of  education  which  shall 
be  at  the  same  time  cultural  and  occupational — not,  I  mean,  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  six  parts  of  occupation  and  four  of  culture,  or  seven 
of  culture  and  three  of  occupation,  but  by  the  discovery  of  cultural 
values  in  occupational  studies,  and  occupational  values  in  cultural 
studies. 

It  has  long  been  a  favorite  theory  of  mine  that  agriculture  could  be 
made  one  of  the  most  cultural  in  the  whole  range  of  studies,  and  an 
agricultural  school  a  center  of  a  very  high  type  of  culture.  For  has  not 
agriculture  intimate  relations  with  chemistry  and  physics,  with  botany 
and  zoology,  with  transportation  and  with  commerce,  with  banking 
and  the  development  of  society,  and  with  politics  ?  Has  it  not  indeed 
its  aesthetic  aspects,  and  possible  relations  with  the  fine  arts?  And 
might  it  not  be  possible  so  to  educate  the  farmer  that  he  should  be 
conscious  of  these  relationships,  that  his  daily  task  should  relate  itself 
in  his  mind  on  the  one  hand  to  the  great  world  of  the  physical  and  vital 
forces  and  on  the  other  to  the  evolution  of  society  and  the  trend  of  history 
and  the  making  of  a  better  world  for  children  to  be  born  in  and  men  and 
women  to  live  in  ?  That  this  might  be  done  has  long  been  a  fancy  of 
mine.  But  I  venture  to  express  my  opinion  today,  because  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  heard  the  competent  president  of  one  of  our  leading  agricultural 
colleges  express  the  same  opinion. 

But  if  this  is  true  of  agriculture,  is  it  not  also  true  of  many  other 
occupations?  We  must  have  farmers  and  engineers  and  bankers  and 
merchants  and  lawyers  and  physicians.  Can  they  not  all  be  trained  with 
such  a  sense  of  the  relation  of  their  occupation  to  the  great  forces  of  nature 
and  of  history  and  the  great  problems  of  society,  and  even  with  such  a 
perception  of  aesthetic  values,  that  in  fitting  them  for  their  trade  we 
shall  also  make  them  men  of  broad  vision  and  wide  culture  and  sound 
social  philosophy?  If  we  must  still  have  schools  for  blacksmiths,  and 
finishing  schools  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  leisure 
class,  may  not  our  colleges  and  universities  at  least  become  increasingly 
institutions  in  which  we  shall  make  neither  good  scholars  who  are  good 
for  nothing,  nor  tradesmen  without  vision,  but  men  and  women  who  in 
the  process  of  fitting  themselves  for  a  useful  occupation  have  also  gained 
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a  breadth  of  vision  and  sympathy,  insight  and  outlook,  culture  and 
philosophy  ? 

I  have  spoken  at  length  of  these  particular  phases  of  the  educational 
task  because  of  my  own  sense  of  their  great  importance  and  because  of 
my  feeling  that  we  have  not  yet  found  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them. 
But  these  few  in  fact  represent  a  large  class  of  questions  which  call  for 
intensive  study.  It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  suggest  just  how  this 
study  shall  be  made;  whether  through  more  schools  like  the  two  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  or  through  existing  foundations  which  are  already  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  such  work,  or  by  the  establishment  of  institutes  of 
educational  research,  analogous  to  those  institutes  of  medical  and  eco- 
nomic research  which  are  already  at  work  in  those  special  fields.  But 
whatever  the  precise  method,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  belongs  to  all  of 
us  who  work  in  any  part  of  the  educational  field  to  be  interested  in  the 
unsolved  problems  of  education,  and  as  we  can,  by  experimentation 
and  reflection,  to  make  our  contribution  to  the  solution  of  them. 

5.  And  this  leads  me  in  turn  to  another  of  those  convictions  which 
my  experience  and  observations  have  led  me  to  hold  strongly:  Education 
in  a  democracy  cannot  be  carried  on  to  the  best  advantage  either  wholly 
by  the  state  or  wholly  by  voluntary  agencies,  but  must  be  undertaken 
partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  voluntary  agencies.  That  the  people 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  a  municipality,  county,  state,  or  nation, 
must  bear  a  share  in  the  work  of  education,  none  of  us,  I  am  sure,  would 
question.  Centuries  ago  China  had  a  national  system  of  education. 
Centuries  ago  she  abandoned  it  and  substituted  fcr  it  a  system  of  national 
examinations,  throwing  upon  private  initiative  the  responsibility  for 
providing  schools.  The  experiment  did  not  work  well  and  modern  China 
has  been  forced  by  her  contact  with  the  outside  world  to  return  to  her 
policy  of  many  centuries  ago  and  establish  a  system  of  government 
schools.  In  England,  where  there  still  persists  the  feeling  that  education 
is  for  the  ruling  class,  the  higher  mind  as  my  noble  friend  called  it,  there 
has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  make  all  education  except  the  lowest  a 
matter  of  private  foundation.  But  the  growing  democratic  spirit  has 
more  and  more  demanded  that  even  higher  education  should  be  provided 
at  public  cost,  and  forced  the  establishment  of  such  universities  as  those 
of  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham.  The  Fisher  Act  of  1918  repre- 
sents a  most  interesting  attempt  to  combine  the  full  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  education  by  the  nation  with  the  conservation  of  private 
initiative. 

Fortunately  for  us  in  the  United  States,  though  we  brought  from 
England  the  tradition  that  education  is  a  matter  for  the  church  and 
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private  individuals,  rather  than  for  the  state  or  municipality,  yet  in 
New  England  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  people  for  the  education 
of  all  the  youth  was  early  recognized.  Though  successful  efforts  to 
establish  a  public  school  system  date  only  from  about  the  fourth  decade 
of  the  last  century,  from  that  time  on  progress  has  been  rapid,  and  today 
the  public  school  system  covers  the  country  and  is  everywhere  taken  for 
granted. 

Virginia  founded  what  eventually  became  a  state  university  in  1818; 
and  when  in  1837,  the  same  year  in  which  Horace  Mann  began  his 
memorable  work  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts, 
Michigan  followed  the  example  of  Virginia  and  established  a  state  uni- 
versity, the  movement  rapidly  spread  to  all  the  western  states. 

Yet  it  is  also  fortunate  for  us  that  the  development  of  tax-supported 
schools  has  not  resulted  in  prohibiting,  or  in  materially  discouraging, 
private  initiative.  Religious  denominations,  often  with  more  zeal  than 
discretion,  yet  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  have  founded 
schools,  not  only  of  theology,  but  of  medicine  and  law,  and  expecially 
colleges  and  academies.  Private  individuals  such  as  Ezra  Cornell, 
Leland  Stanford,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  many  others  have  given 
magnificent  sums  for  the  foundation  of  schools  of  various  types.  Even 
the  schools  founded  and  conducted  on  a  business  basis  and  yielding  an 
income  to  their  managers  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  educational 
resources  of  the  country. 

That  there  should  have  been  a  period  of  conflict  and  mutual  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  state  universities  and  the  denominational  colleges  was 
but  natural.  That  the  church  college  should  have  stigmatized  the  uni- 
versity as  a  godless  institution,  and  the  university  criticized  the  college 
for  its  meager  resources  and  inadequate  curriculum  and  library,  was 
regrettable,  but  almost  inevitable. 

That  these  criticisms  have  largely  ceased  and  antagonism  been 
replaced  by  friendliness  and  co-operation  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
conditions  in  both  classes  of  schools  have  been  greatly  improved,  but 
partly  also  to  a  broader  view  of  the  task  of  education  and  a  perception  of 
the  fact  that  each  type  of  school  has  its  own  particular  type  of  service 
to  render  and  that  each  is  better  because  of  the  existence  of  the  other. 
Precisely  what  developments  await  us  in  the  future,  in  the  way  of  differ- 
entiation of  function  as  between  state  and  private  school,  or  of  assimila- 
tion, I  do  not  undertake  to  predict.  But  the  present  outlook  is  that  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  the  schools  we  possess  will  not  avail  to  meet  the 
legitimate  demand  for  education  in  this  great  democracy,  and  that  the 
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privately  supported  school,  whether  large  or  small,  will  always  have  its 
own  contribution  to  make  to  the  education  of  the  country.  Autocracy 
may  conceivably  claim  the  right  to  control  all  education,  to  lay  down 
the  curriculum,  to  prescribe  the  doctrines  taught.  Even  in  a  democracy 
the  tax-supported  school  tends  to  become  standardized  and  cramped. 
The  head  of  the  school  of  education  in  a  western  state  university  has 
recently  testified  to  the  constraint  which  current  public  opinion  imposes 
upon  the  members  of  the  faculty;  and  standardization  carried  to  a 
regrettable  extent  is  almost  unavoidable  in  the  conduct  of  the  public 
schools  of  a  great  city.  The  private  school  may  in  itself  tend  to  become 
aristocratic.  But  by  its  independence  of  overhead  control,  either  demo- 
cratic or  autocratic,  it  furnishes  an  element  of  variation  from  fixed  type 
and  affords  opportunity  for  freedom  of  experimentation  that  in  the  end 
contributes  greatly  to  the  ends  of  a  democracy.  Not  only  by  the  training 
it  gives  to  its  pupils,  but  by  the  freedom  which  its  management  enjoys, 
it  helps  to  make  a  people  able  wisely  to  govern  themselves. 

As  one  enters  the  beautiful  chapel  of  Williams  College,  engraved  in 
the  stone  one  reads  these  words: 

Brethren,  Alumni,  Fellow  Students,  Fellow  Citizens,  we  are  assembled  here  to  lay 
the  comer-stone  of  an  edifice  that  is  to  be  sacred  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  to 
the  teaching  of  Christian  Truth,  and  to  the  joyful  meeting  of  man  with  man  as  sons 
of  the  common  Father  of  us  all,  an  enduring  symbol  of  the  Democratic  Catholic  Faith 
of  Williams  College. 

In  accepting  this  gift  we  declare  anew  our  belief  that  an  education  in  which  the 
religious  element  is  ignored  cannot  produce  the  highest  type  of  men,  and  we  reassert 
that  the  citizen  whom  the  republic  must  have  is  the  man  who  fears  and  loves  God  and 
keeps  his  commandments. 

Here  speaks  the  voice  of  American  democracy — a  word  that  we  do  well 
to  cherish  along  with  those  other  utterances  of  democracy  which  have 
gone  forth  from  our  state  universities. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  United  States  only  that  it  is  recognized  that  the  work 
of  the  state  in  education  must  be  supplemented  by  that  of  voluntary 
agencies.  Even  Japan,  most  imperialistic  perhaps  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  world,  most  disposed  of  all  lands  to  keep  a  firm  hand  of  govern- 
mental control  upon  all  her  schools,  has  been  compelled  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  private  schools  of  various  types.  Conspicuous  among 
these  for  size  and  grade  of  work  were  the  Waseda  University,  founded  by 
the  well-known  Marquis  Okuma,  the  grand  old  man  of  Japan,  and  the 
Keiogijuku,  both  located  in  the  imperial  city  of  Tokyo,  alongside  the 
leading  imperial  university,  and  each  having  thousands  of  students. 
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But  more  significant  than  the  existence  of  these  schools  is  the 
undoubted  fact  that  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward  these  and  toward 
other  non-government  schools.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the 
influence  on  public  opinion  of  the  thousands  of  men  whom  these  schools 
and  others  like  them  have  for  years  been  pouring  into  the  life  of  Japan. 
It  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  rising  tide  of  democratic  feeling  in 
general — two  facts  which  are  themselves  not  unrelated.  But  what- 
ever the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  these  two  things  at  least  are  true, 
that  democratic  feeling  is  far  stronger  in  Japan  than  it  was  twelve  years 
ago,  and  the  Japanese  government  is  far  more  favorable  to  private 
activity  in  education  than  it  was.  Almost  all  the  restrictions  and  dis- 
abilities formerly  imposed  on  non-government  schools  have  been  removed. 
By  the  testimony  alike  of  government  officials  and  educators  and  of  the 
conductors  of  privately  supported  schools,  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment is  rapidly  changing  from  that  of  grudging  toleration  to  one  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  The  Mumbisho,  the  imperial  Board 
of  Education,  is  indeed  still  conservative,  but  it  is  almost  the  last  fortress 
of  the  restrictive  policy,  and  in  reality  no  longer  represents  the  nation 
in  this  matter. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  what  attitude  Japan's  neighbor,  China, 
will  take  on  this  question.  Having  had  first  several  centuries  of  ex- 
perience of  tax-supported  education,  and  then  several  centuries  of 
government-controlled  examinations,  but  privately  and  inadequately 
supported  schools,  in  the  new  period  of  her  educational  history  on  which 
she  is  entering,  what  policy  will  she  adopt?  It  has  been  asserted  or 
assumed  by  influential  students  of  education  that  she  will  follow  Japan's 
example,  or  going  still  farther  will  virtually  suppress  all  private  schools, 
or  at  least  all  those  of  foreign  origin.  It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  say 
what  the  giant  democracy,  now  half  aroused,  will  do  when  she  is  fully 
awake.  But  for  myself  I  gravely  doubt  whether  China,  with  her  pre- 
dilection for  private  initiative,  with  her  new  enthusiasm  for  democracy, 
with  her  limited  resources  and  unlimited  need  of  education,  will  endeavor 
to  discourage,  still  less  forbid,  private  initiative.  I  believe  she  will  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Japan,  but  in  those  of  the  new  democratic  Japan,  not 
of  the  old  imperialistic  Japan  that  is  passing  away.  And  what  I  antici- 
pate, I  still  more  ardently  hope  for. 

For  this  I  believe  and  hope  will  be  one  characteristic  of  education 
in  a  democratic  world,  that  it  will  be  supported  in  part  by  government, 
which  must  always  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  adequate  education  is 
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provided,  but  in  part  also  by  private  initiative,  by  individuals  and  by 
groups  who  for  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and  the  making  of  a 
better  world  will  supplement  the  work  of  the  people  through  the  govern- 
ment by  their  own  gifts  and  activities.  I  fear  the  tyranny  even  of  a 
democratic  government.  Education,  the  source  of  our  ideals,  and  the 
creator  of  our  leaders,  must  not  be  too  severely  standardized.  It  must 
breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  especially  freedom  of  experimentation,  and 
freedom  means  variety  of  method  and  right  of  initiative. 

6.  A  sixth  assertion  I  venture  to  make  respecting  education  in  a 
democratic  world:  It  must  be  international  and  world  wide  in  its  out- 
look and  in  its  interest.  We  have  been  emphasizing  the  word  democratic 
in  our  phrase  "a  democratic  world."  Let  me  emphasize  for  a  moment  the 
other  element  of  the  phrase.  It  is  a  democratic  world  toward  which  we 
are  moving — a  world  in  which  all  democracies  will  be  mutually  related, 
in  which,  more  and  more  they  will  have,  and  will  be  aware  that  they  have, 
common  interests.  The  civilization  of  the  United  States  is  mainly  an 
importation  from  Europe.  Our  relations  to  Europe  are  close,  intimate, 
vital.  Whatever  we  may  believe  respecting  the  future  of  Europe,  the 
day  will  never  come  when  it  will  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  what 
happens  in  Germany  and  France  and  England.  Not  only  has  their 
history,  past  and  current,  lessons  to  teach  us  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore,  but  to  a  great  extent  our  life  is  bound  up  with  theirs. 

But  it  is  not  less  certainly  true  that  the  center  of  the  world's  life  is 
moving  westward.  Westward  the  star  of  democracy,  even  more  truly 
that  of  empire,  takes  its  course.  What  Rome  once  was,  what  London 
has  been,  Washington  is  becoming.  What  the  Mediterranean  once  was, 
what  the  Atlantic  later  became,  the  Pacific  some  day  will  be.  The  great 
democracy  of  America  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  happening 
in  Austria  and  the  Balkan  States,  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land. Nor  can  we  any  more  afford  to  ignore  the  movements  of  life  in 
the  great  nations  of  Japan  and  China.  If  you  have  had  the  impression 
that  these  are  inferior  nations,  whose  mental  caliber  is  less  than  ours  and 
whose  influence  can  never  be  an  important  factor  in  the  world's  history, 
you  will  need  radically  to  revise  that  impression.  Henceforth  we  live  in 
a  world  of  democracies  whose  center  of  gravity  is  slowly  but  inevitably 
moving  westward,  but  the  circumference  of  which  will  never  be  less  than 
the  circumference  of  the  globe.  East  is  east  and  west  is  west,  but  both 
alike  belong  to  our  world.  And  because  this  is  so  the  education  of  a 
democracy  must  be  international  and  world  wide  in  its  horizon. 
Enlightened  self-interest  demands  it,  but  that  which  is  more  enlightened 
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than  self-interest,  the  neighborly  spirit,  which  must  eventually  control 
not  only  the  relations  of  individuals  and  of  families  but  of  nations,  de- 
mands it.  The  spirit  of  democracy,  which  for  the  selfish  interest  of  a 
class  of  the  nation  substitutes  the  welfare  of  all  classes  as  the  object  of 
endeavor,  must,  as  the  world  becomes  democratic,  substitute  international 
good  will  and  unselfishness  for  the  narrow  nationalism  that  thinks  to 
achieve  greatness  and  prosperity  for  one's  own  nation  out  of  the  disaster 
and  miseries  of  another.  The  highest  good  of  all  nations  is  the  highest 
object  of  endeavor  for  every  nation.  The  Golden  Rule  is  as  applicable 
to  nations  as  to  individuals.  But  a  rational  application  of  these  principles 
demands  that  we  know,  and  know  intimately,  conditions  in  other  nations 
than  our  own,  and  that  we  take  a  sympathetic  interest  to  say  the  least 
in  the  education  of  other  nations.  The  education  of  a  democracy  in  a 
world  of  democracies  must  be  international  in  its  outlook  and  in  its 
sympathies. 

But  I  can  imagine  that  some  of  you  are  now  saying  to  yourselves, 
"But  where  is  there  place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  for  all  this 
education  which  you  are  demanding?"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer 
the  question  in  detail,  but  it  leads  me  to  my  next  affirmation. 

7.  The  education  of  a  democracy  cannot  safely  be  limited  to  the 
period  of  youth,  but  must  include  systematic  and  organized  effort  for 
the  education  of  adults.  And  in  saying  this  I  do  not  refer  merely  or 
chiefly  to  education  by  the  newspapers,  or  by  the  pulpit,  or  by  Chau- 
tauquas  and  lyceum  bureaus.  All  these  are  of  great  value.  But 
in  the  face  of  our  responsibilities  as  a  democracy  in  a  world  of  democ- 
racies, there  is  need  of  adult  education  of  a  more  systematic  and  inten- 
sive kind. 

In  China,  where  only  a  fraction  of  the  people  can  read  but  where 
great  problems  of  statecraft  demand  early  solution,  it  is  coming  to  be 
perceived  that  education  of  the  youth  only  is  too  slow  a  process  and 
reaches  too  small  a  fraction  of  the  nation.  The  older  people  must  learn 
at  least  to  read,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  bring  political  ideas  to  them 
through  the  printed  page  and  the  bulletin  board.  In  England  where  the 
aristocratic  idea  of  education  has  prevailed  so  long,  where  an  amiable 
Oxford  don,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  said  only  a  few  years  ago  of  the  work 
done  at  the  Universities  of  Liverpool  and  Bhmingham,  "That  is  not 
education" — in  England  there  has  recently  been  inaugurated  a  movement 
for  giving  to  the  people,  adults  of  the  working  classes,  the  advantages 
of  the  universities  so  far  as  practicable,  and  there  has  been  discovered 
an  astonishing  measure  both  of  ability  and  of  desire  to  make  use  of  these 
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opportunities.  Out  of  this  local  success  there  has  grown  a  world- 
association  for  adult  education.  The  conditions  in  this  country  are  not 
identical  with  those  either  of  China  or  of  England.  But  the  need  of 
adult  education  is  scarcely  less  than  in  England.  The  assembling  of  an 
army  for  the  European  war  disclosed  conditions  of  illiteracy  that  to 
most  of  us  were  a  great  surprise.  With  our  great  mass  of  only  partially 
assimilated  and  almost  wholly  uneducated  immigrants,  with  our  universal 
suffrage,  with  our  great  responsibilities  both  for  our  own  country  and 
for  other  lands,  there  is  demanded  a  measure  of  education  for  adults  far 
beyond  anything  that  we  have  attained  or  are  providing  for.  Every 
school  ought  to  be  a  radiating  center  of  influence  upon  the  community 
that  surrounds  it.  Not  only  so,  but  definite  efforts  should  be  made  to 
reach  and  educate  all  uneducated  adults. 

I  will  not  pause  to  discuss  ways  and  means,  or  the  part  to  be  taken 
in  this  work  by  the  state  and  by  voluntary  agencies,  by  the  university 
and  the  public  school.  I  must  content  myself  with  pointing  out  the 
reality  and  the  greatness  of  the  need,  and  hasten  on  to  my  last  proposition. 

8.  In  this  whole  process  of  the  education  of  a  democracy  in  a  demo- 
cratic world,  the  university  must  assume  a  large  measure  of  responsi- 
bility. I  trust  you  observe  that  I  do  not  claim  for  it  the  whole  respon- 
sibility. I  do  not  forget  the  public  school  and  the  many  other  educational 
agencies.  But  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  a 
part  of  the  task  which  must  be  cared  for  by  the  university  or  go  undone. 

In  an  address  on  "The  University  and  Democracy"  which  President 
Harper  delivered  at  the  University  of  California  in  1899,  deriving  his 
imagery  from  his  own  special  studies,  he  affirmed  that  the  university 
must  be  the  prophet,  priest,  and  sage  of  democracy.  One  phase  only  of 
his  threefold  thought  I  wish  to  emphasize.  The  university  is  the  prophet 
of  democracy.  More  than  to  any  other  institution  or  agency  of  our 
American  life,  it  belongs  to  the  university  to  produce  the  leaders  of 
thought  and  action — more  than  to  the  public  school,  more  than  to  the 
church,  more  than  to  the  halls  of  legislature.  And  democracy  demands, 
must  have  leaders.  For  though  in  the  democracy  every  man  has  his 
vote,  and  it  is  the  people  who  must  finally  accept  or  reject  the  policies 
which  are  proposed  by  the  leaders,  yet  not  even  in  a  democracy  are  all 
things  on  a  level. 

There  must  be  differentiation  of  function,  there  must  be  leaders  who 
propose  and  followers  who  decide  whom  and  what  they  will  follow. 
And  to  the  university  it  falls  more  than  to  any  other  agency  to  produce 
the  leaders.     If  it  fail  in  this,  if  there  be  no  men  of  vision  and  of  wisdom, 
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no  leaders  but  those  who,  with  scant  knowledge  of  past  history  and  of 
present  conditions,  are  necessarily  moved  by  considerations  of  the  hour 
or  of  their  own  class,  the  outlook  for  democracy  is  desperate  indeed. 

But  in  the  office  of  prophet  and  mother  of  the  prophets  the  university 
of  today  needs  far  wider  vision  than  ever  came  to  any  Hebrew  who  from 
his  retreat  in  the  wilderness  issued  forth  with  his  message  of  warning  or 
of  exhortation  to  his  people. 

No  physical  mountain  top  will  serve  the  need  of  the  leader  of  a  modern 
university.  For  his  vision  must  include  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  as 
the  leaders  whom  the  university  must  produce  must  lead  a  nation  that 
will  itself  have  world-wide  relationships.  He  must  have  a  conception  of 
the  great  currents  of  the  world's  life,  and  escape  if  possible  that  bank- 
ruptcy which  according  to  my  friend,  the  historian,  overtook  the  historians 
of  1914.  He  must  discern  if  possible  what  part  this  nation  is  to  play  and 
ought  to  play  in  the  drama  of  human  life  as  it  will  be  enacted  on  the 
stage  of  the  world  in  the  near  future.  He  must  perceive  how  the  uni- 
versity can  make  its  largest  contribution  to  the  life  of  America  for 
America's  sake,  and  of  the  world  for  the  world's  sake.  He  must  estimate 
the  particular  part  which  his  own  university  must  take  in  the  task, 
which  is  so  great  as  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  all  the  uni- 
versities, and  must  weigh  the  relative  value  of  different  studies,  depart- 
ments, and  methods.  Here  as  in  all  things  history  must  be  his  instructor, 
but  not  traditionalism  his  arbiter.  He  must  dare  to  be  original,  for  the 
needs  of  today  are  not  those  of  yesterday,  and  those  departments  pf 
study  and  methods  of  education  which  are  today  our  strength  were,  not 
many  years  ago,  unknown,  or  intruders  admitted  only  on  suspicion  into 
the  ancient  and  honorable  society  of  learning.  With  the  wisdom  of  a 
sage  and  scientist,  with  the  courage  of  a  prophet  and  a  general,  he  must 
organize  his  forces,  or  find  and  marshal  new  ones,  for  the  great  task  of 
leading  the  thought  and  producing  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in 
a  great  democracy  in  a  democratic  world. 

Yet  the  university  can  never  limit  itself  even  to  this  great  task  of 
producing  great  leaders.  In  a  democracy,  the  university  must  itself 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  democracy.  It  must  keep  itself  ever  in  close 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  people.  Not  to  do  so  is  not  only  to  forego  an 
opportunity  of  service  too  great  to  be  neglected,  but  is  seriously  to  mar 
its  efficiency  in  the  production  of  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  by 
rearing  them  in  an  atmosphere  unfavorable  to  their  best  development. 
To  maintain  the  balance  as  among  recondite  research  into  problems  of 
ancient  history  and  of  modern  sociology,  of  astronomy  and  biology 
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and  physics,  expeditions  into  distant  lands  to  study  their  geology  or 
their  civilization,  classroom  instruction  of  undergraduates,  the  training 
of  men  for  the  professions  of  medicine,  law,  education,  and  the  ministry, 
publication  and  public  lecturing — this  is  assuredly  a  difficult  problem. 
But  for  a  university  the  solution  is  certainly  not  in  the  abandonment 
either  of  recondite  research  or  of  those  forms  of  activity  which  bring  it 
into  close  contact  with  the  life  of  the  republic  and  the  people  of  the 
republic,  but  in  discovering  the  best  practicable  proportion  and  relation- 
ship of  all  these  elements.  To  achieve  its  purpose,  the  university  must 
keep  in  close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the  whole  people  and  with 
all  the  currents  of  their  life. 

Some  of  us  who  sit  on  this  platform  complete  today  thirty  years  of 
service  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  look  forward  to  a  few  more 
years  of  work  on  its  staff.  We  have  served  under  a  Board  of  Trustees 
who  have  worthily  followed  the  example  of  their  president,  who  with 
singular  devotion  and  signal  ability  has  through  all  these  thirty  years 
given  his  time  and  thought  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
University.  We  have  done  our  work  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of 
two  presidents  of  the  University,  both  of  whom  have  brought  to  their 
task  wide  vision  and  broad  conceptions  of  the  functions  of  the  University 
in  the  heart  of  our  democracy.  In  a  remarkable  degree  they  have 
combined  the  courage  of  originality  with  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  past,  and  the  need  of  broad  provision  for  the  future.  They 
have  dared  to  be  original,  to  do  new  things;  not  less  they  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  build  solidly  for  the  future  on  the  foundations  of  past  experi- 
ence. We  who  have  witnessed  their  work,  who  have  shared  in  it  from  the 
beginning,  and  rejoice  to  have  had  a  part  in  making  the  University  what 
it  has  become,  believe  in  its  future  with  even  greater  enthusiasm,  if 
possible,  than  our  younger  colleagues,  who  will  have  a  larger  share  than  we 
in  making  that  future.  We  look  to  see  it  fill  its  place  among  the  uni- 
versities of  the  land  and  of  the  world.  We  expect  it,  on  the  broad 
foundations  already  so  firmly  laid,  to  build  yet  more  broadly  and  strongly. 
With  a  world-wide  vision,  with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  value  of  all  truth, 
but  of  the  supreme  value  of  men,  men  of  all  colors,  races,  and  nations,  we 
expect  it  increasingly  to  serve  humanity  in  a  world  becoming  increasingly 
humane  and  democratic. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONVOCATION 

STATEMENT1 

During  the  Quarter  just  closed  the  University  has  had  cause  to  sorrow 
more  than  once  in  the  loss  by  death  from  its  circle. 

A  gracious  presence,  the  lack  of  which  will  be  felt  by  all,  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Hitchcock,  the  donor  of  Hitchcock  Hall.  She  was  not 
content  with  the  beneficence  which  made  the  Hall  possible,  but  always 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  life  of  the  students  who  made  their  Uni- 
versity home  under  its  roof.  Her  memory  will  be  kept  green  by  the 
charming  customs  and  comforts  which  she  inaugurated  for  our  young 
men. 

Albert  M.  Kales,  scholar,  author,  legal  practitioner  of  high  repute, 
served  the  University  most  efficiently  as  Professorial  Lecturer  in  the 
Law  School.  His  loss  is  one  keenly  felt  by  the  Law  School  Faculty 
personally  as  well  as  professionally. 

Thirty  years  ago  on  the  first  of  October  next  the  University  of  Chicago 
opened  its  doors  for  instruction.  On  that  day  began  the  term,  under 
appointment  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a  meeting  the  previous  June, 
of  Rollin  D.  Salisbury  as  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology.  He  became 
Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science  in  1899,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Geography  in  1903,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Geology  in  1919.  A  ripe  scholar,  an  author  of  no  mean  repute  in  his 
special  field,  an  accomplished  teacher,  an  able  and  wise  administrator, 
his  loss  to  the  University  is  a  heavy  one.  His  genial  personal  qualities 
had  endeared  him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  within  and  without  the 
University.  His  death,  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  last,  is  felt  as  a 
bereavement  peculiarly  distressing. 

We  shall  rise  and  remain  standing  a  few  moments  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Hitchcock,  Albert  M.  Kales,  and  Rollin  D.  Salisbury. 

THE  SUMMER  QUARTER  OF  1922 

The  Summer  Quarter  just  closing  has  in  many  ways  been  most 
successful.  The  attendance  has  been  the  largest  on  record,  reaching  a 
total  of  6,474  students.    Of  this  number  upward  of  4,000  are  enrolled 

1  Read  at  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-sixth  Convocation,  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  September  1,  1922. 
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in  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  upward  of 
2,000  in  the  Professional  Schools.  More  than  1,500  are  in  the  College 
of  Education.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  there  are  3,221  graduate 
students  and  3,253  undergraduates.  As  the  Quarter  is  in  no  sense  a 
Summer  School,  but  is  a  regular  Quarter  of  the  University  year,  it  is  felt 
by  the  authorities  of  the  University  that  it  is  rendering  a  large  service. 
At  the  same  time  all  the  Faculty  appreciate  the  devotion  and  energy 
which  have  brought  here  so  large  a  body  of  mature  men  and  women,  and 
those  of  exceptionally  high  quality.  The  University  is  glad  to  serve 
them  in  the  advancement  of  their  education,  and  is  confident  that  the 
ideals  and  standards  of  the  University  of  Chicago  will  be  safe  in  their 
hands. 

THE  CONVOCATION  ORATOR 

The  University  has  often  called  on  one  of  its  own  members  to  serve 
on  these  occasions,  and  has  never  had  occasion  for  regret.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  regret  today.  Professor  Burton  has  had  occasion,  at  differ- 
ent times  as  head  of  a  mission  of  inquiry  in  the  Far  East,  for  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, to  study  educational  questions  from  many  points  of  view.  His 
conclusions  are  always  entitled  to  respect,  and  are  especially  timely  today. 
The  University  thanks  him  for  his  service  at  this  Convocation. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Board  the  following  standing  committees 
were  appointed: 

Finance  and  Investment:  Howard  G.  Grey,  chairman;  Julius 
Rosenwald,  vice-chairman;  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Martin  A.  Ryerson, 
Charles  R.  Holden. 

Buildings  and  Grounds:  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  chairman;  Thomas 
E.  Donnelley,  vice-chairman;  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Charles  R.  Holden, 
Harold  F.  McCormick. 

Instruction  and  Equipment:  Charles  R.  Holden,  chairman;  Charles 
W.  Gilkey,  vice-chairman;  Eli  B.  Felsenthal,  Francis  W.  Parker,  William 
Scott  Bond. 

Press  and  Extension:  Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  chairman;  Robert  L. 
Scott,  vice-chairman;  Eli  B.  Felsenthal,  Willard  A.  Smith,  Albert  W. 
Sherer. 

Audit  and  Securities:  Robert  L.  Scott,  chairman;  Eli  B.  Felsenthal, 
vice-chairman;  Wilber  E,  Post,  William  Scott  Bond,  Albert  W.  Sherer. 

TREVOR  ARNETT 

Mr.  Trevor  Arnett  was  elected  Auditor  of  the  University  twenty-one 
years  ago.  Owing  to  the  increasing  pressure  of  his  duties  as  member  of 
the  General  Education  Board  and  one  of  its  secretaries,  at  the  May 
meeting  of  the  Board  he  expressed  his  desire  not  to  be  reappointed  as 
Auditor  of  the  University  and  also  tendered  his  resignation  as  Trustee. 
After  a  month's  delay  the  Trustees  at  the  annual  meeting  elected  Mr. 
Nathan  C.  Plimpton  as  Auditor  and  accepted  Mr.  Arnett 's  resignation 
as  Trustee.  Mr.  Plimpton  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Arnett  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter's  connection  with  the  University  and  for 
several  years  has  been  acting  Auditor.  In  accepting  Mr.  Arnett's 
resignation  the  Board  adopted  a  formal  expression  of  its  high  regard  for 
him  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  said : 

Mr.  Arnett  has  been  a  part  of  the  University  from  the  day  of  his  election  until 
this,  exemplifying  an  ever-increasing  power  of  initiative,  skill,  and  efficiency,  with 
growing  appreciation  of  the  fundamentals  of  accounting,  with  an  ever  present  tactful- 
ness.    He  possesses  what  may  be  described  as  accounting  imagination,  or  auditing 

insight 
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His  logical,  carefully  prepared  reports  to  the  Board  have  made  the  University's 
accounting  system  plain  and  its  always  changing  financial  condition  crystal  clear. 
Admirable  has  been  the  method  of  accounting  which  he  developed,  translucent  his 
reports.  Indeed,  his  skill  in  diagnosing  the  anemia  found  in  the  system  of  altogether 
too  many  institutions  of  learning  to  whose  aid  he  was  called,  his  operations  for  the 
removal  of  many  a  diseased  financial  appendix,  inevitably  led  him  to  prescribe  for 
suffering  colleges  all  over  the  land.  No  wonder  then  that  his  ability  was  discovered 
and  appreciated  by  the  General  Education  Board  and  that  he  was  elected  a  member 
and  one  of  its  secretaries.  The  University  regretfully  releases  him  from  the  office 
he  has  so  wonderfully  developed,  and  from  the  trust  he  has  so  faithfully  fulfilled. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  desires  to  place  in  the  annals  of  the  institution  this  tribute 
to  the  Auditor  who  has  so  well  served  this  University  that  he  is  now  permitted  to 
serve  hundreds  of  universities.  It  expresses  to  him  its  high  appreciation  of  his  years  of 
work  in  and  for  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  regret  that  he  leaves  its  service. 

MARTIN  A.   RYERSON 

Announcement  was  made  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Record  of  the 
regretted  retirement  of  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Public  recognition  of  the  remarkable  service  he 
has  rendered  to  the  University  will  be  given  in  the  near  future.  Mean- 
while his  fellow  Trustees  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  August  8, 
1922,  adopted  the  following  testimonial: 

Putting  aside  the  allurements  of  a  life  of  ease,  to  which  his  wealth  invited  him, 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  while  still  a  young  man,  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Immediately  he  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  William 
Rainey  Harper,  and  became  his  most  efficient  aid  in  the  tremendous  work  of  creating 
and  building  up  an  institution  which  was  to  contribute  its  full  share  towards  the  spread 
of  knowledge  among  mankind. 

Martin  A.  Ryerson  held  the  position  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  uninter- 
ruptedly for  full  thirty  years.  The  knowledge  and  zeal  which  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  work  seemed  ever  to  expand  with  the  increasing  importance  of  the  labor 
which  he  had  assumed.  During  all  the  years  he  gave  to  his  duties  unfailing  attention. 
His  sound  judgment  on  all  matters  of  business,  his  keen  insight  into  the  implications 
of  every  plan  proposed,  his  exact  knowledge  of  educational  policies,  his  great  taste  in 
questions  of  art  as  applied  to  architecture,  as  well  as  to  all  forms  of  beauty,  his  full 
understanding  of  legal  relations — these  and  other  unusual  qualities  gave  exceptional 
value  to  the  unstinted  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  University.  In  the  chair 
his  unfailing  courtesy  to  all  his  fellow  Trustees  and  his  direct  and  effective  method  of 
disposing  of  business  made  the  meetings  of  the  Board  a  pleasure. 

The  intimate  relationship  between  President  Ryerson  and  President  Harper, 
during  the  period  of  Dr.  Harper's  connection  with  the  University,  enabled  Mr.  Ryerson 
to  collaborate  efficiently  with  President  Judson  upon  his  assumption  of  the  presidency. 

His  opinion  on  all  questions  met  with  unfailing  respect.  Taking  pains  never  to 
interfere  with  the  educational  administration  of  the  University,  yet  his  judgment  on 
any  educational  question  brought  to  the  Board  was  of  conclusive  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  educational  staff.  His  generous  and  wisely  planned  beneficences  were  of 
inestimable  help  to  the  development  of  the  University.     Under  his  wise  administration 
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the  institution  grew  from  its  small  but  ambitious  beginning  in  1892  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  the  land — equal  to  any  as  an  educational  force,  equaled  by  few  in  adding  to 
human  knowledge  by  research. 

President  Ryerson  has  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  cause  of  human  knowl- 
edge by  the  distinguished  sendee  which  he  has  rendered,  and  in  recognition  thereof 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
regret  that  its  honored  President  thinks  it  best  no  longer  to  continue  in  the  office 
which  he  has  held  nearly  a  third  of  a  century,  and  places  on  record  this  tribute  of  respect, 
of  gratitude,  and  of  the  personal  affection  which  its  members  entertain  for  him. 

ANDREW  MacLEISH 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Andrew  Mac- 
Leish,  who  has  for  years  served  as  its  first  vice-president,  declined 
re-election  to  this  position.  Fortunately  he  remains  a  member  of  the 
Board.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  Trustees  adopted  the  following 
testimonial  to  his  service  and  his  character: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  always  been  more  than  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  It  has  been,  and  is, 
not  only  a  body  of  men  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  "to  furnish  opportunities  for  all 
departments  of  higher  education  to  persons  of  both  sexes  on  equal  terms,"  but  it  is 
a  group  of  trustees  characterized  by  a  compelling  spirit  of  co-operation  and  bound 
together  by  lasting  ties  of  friendship. 

One  noteworthy  example  of  this  admirable  spirit  and  of  qualities  attracting 
friendship  is  found  in  the  man  who  for  twenty-seven  years  served  as  First  Vice-President 
of  the  Board,  Andrew  MacLeish.  For  this  long  period  Mr.  MacLeish,  during  the 
absences  of  the  President,  occupied  the  chair  and  performed  the  executive  duties  of 
the  office.  His  eminent  fairness,  his  courtesy  and  his  charm  of  manner  made  the 
occasions  when  he  presided  much  more  than  business  functions. 

He  has  been  a  constant  attendant  upon  meetings,  conferences  and  convocations; 
he  has  carried  the  University  in  his  heart;  he  has  provided  a  liberal  sum  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  which  some  day  will  serve  as  a  continual  reminder  of  the  man 
and  his  deeds — our  friend  and  colleague,  Andrew  MacLeish. 

Now  that  he  feels  that  he  must  not  longer  continue  to  serve  as  First  Vice- 
President,  his  fellow  Trustees  here  convey  to  him  their  heartiest  words  of  appreciation 
and  affection  and  record  in  the  minutes  of  their  meetings  this  expression  of  their 
gratitude  for  all  he  has  contributed  to  the  University  of  service,  of  devotion,  of  finan- 
cial support. 

The  Trustees  not  only  assure  him  of  their  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done,  but 
rejoice  that  he  is  still  among  them  exemplifying  monthly  his  ripe  experience,  with 
helpfulness  even  in  his  presence  at  their  meetings.  We  trust  he  may  long  continue  to 
give  the  University  the  benefit  of  that  fund  of  knowledge  of  its  earlier  history  he  has 
accumulated  while  he  aids  in  carrying  the  new  responsibilities  which  the  passing  years 
produce. 

MEMORIAL  OF  ADOLPHUS  C.    BARTLETT 

Mr.  Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Trustee  of  the  University  since  June  26, 
1900,  died  on  May  30, 1922.     At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  August  8, 
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1922,  the  Trustees  placed  on  record  the  following  words  of  appreci- 
ation: 

Adolphus  Clay  Bartlett  was  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Chicago  from  1900 
until  his  death  in  1922.  One  of  the  earliest  trustees,  he  gave  of  his  ripe  business  experi- 
ence to  the  institution  as  a  labor  of  love.  Long  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
he  was  one  of  the  wisest  advisers  in  the  many  investments  of  trust  funds.  From  his 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  a  loved  son  in  the  midst  of  a  college  course,  he  realized  keenly 
the  needs  of  student  life,  and  provided  a  large  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  Frank 
Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium — a  building  which  has  already  been  endeared  to  succes- 
sive generations  of  our  youth. 

A  man  of  large  experience  of  life,  rising  by  his  own  native  energy  and  ability  to 
become  one  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Chicago,  a  genial  companion,  a  sterling 
friend,  his  loss  will  be  felt  deeply  in  the  whole  community,  and  especially  in  the  councils 
of  the  University. 

DEATH   OF  MRS.   ANNIE  HITCHCOCK 

Mrs.  Annie  Hitchcock,  who  provided  the  funds  with  which  to  build 

Charles  Hitchcock  Hall  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  died  at  Berea, 

Kentucky,  on  June  29,  1922.     The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 

the  meeting  of  July  n,  1922,  contain  the  following  tribute  to  her  memory: 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  a  loyal  friend  of  the  University  for  many  years.  In  January, 
1900,  she  conveyed  to  the  University  property  worth  $250,000.  Upon  the  basis  of 
this  liberal  gift  Charles  Hitchcock  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  men  students,  was  constructed, 
which  has  continuously  housed  some  ninety  students  to  whose  happiness  and  comfort 
Mrs.  Hitchcock  has  ministered  with  tireless  devotion.  In  this  Hall  the  University 
preachers  from  time  to  time  have  lived  in  rooms  where  she  placed  the  rare  old  furniture 
brought  from  her  eastern  home  in  the  days  when  Chicago  was  a  mere  village.  The 
beautiful  library  she  provided  with  books,  paintings  and  bric-a-brac.  The  entire  build- 
ing has  been  a  veritable  home  for  many  hundreds  of  students  whose  lives  have  been 
made  better,  whose  days  at  the  University  have  been  made  memorable  by  the  thought- 
fulness,  the  care,  the  generosity  which  she  bestowed,  while  her  love  for  her  husband, 
in  his  day  one  of  Chicago's  foremost  lawyers,  has  been  and  is  perpetuated  in  this 
lasting  memorial.  It  is  fitting  to  place  in  the  permanent  records  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  this  recognition  of  Mrs.  Hitchcock's  graciousness  and  liberality. 

MEMORIAL  OF  MRS.   ANN   H.   SWIFT 

The  following  memorial  of  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Swift,  mother  of  Mr.  Harold 
H.  Swift,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  herself  a  generous 
friend  of  the  University,  was  recently  adopted  by  the  Trustees: 

Ann  Higgins  Swift,  the  widow  of  Gustavus  Franklin  Swift,  represented  in  the  life 
of  Chicago  and  of  our  nation  the  highest  ideals  of  its  womanhood.  In  her  family,  in  her 
church,  and  in  movements  for  local  and  national  welfare  she  possessed  and  generously 
exercised  thoughtfulness,  thoroughness,  and  breadth  of  sympathy  in  the  fullest  meas- 
ure. Generous  and  varied  as  were  the  time,  attention  and  donations  which  she  devoted 
to  causes  that  come  within  public  knowledge,  her  sympathy  and  assistance  were 
extended  in  even  more  varied  and  generous  measure  in  private  benefactions. 
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Mrs.  Swift  was  born  at  Eastham,  Mass.,  August  13,  1843.  Her  father  was 
Joshua  Higgins;  her  mother,  Maria  Holmes  Cobb  Higgins.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
she  was  married  to  Gustavus  F.  Swift,  of  Barnstable,  one  of  the  neighboring  villages. 
In  1872,  the  family,  which  now  numbered  six,  moved  to  Chicago,  taking  up  residence 
on  the  South  Side  close  to  the  location  of  those  great  enterprises  which  have  been  Mr. 
Swift's  contribution  to  the  resources  of  our  nation.  During  the  years  that  followed, 
the  family  increased  to  nine  children — seven  boys  and  two  girls — and  the  family  life 
was  exceedingly  happy.  Devoted  as  she  was  to  the  rearing  of  her  children,  Mrs. 
Swift  found  time  even  in  eventful  days  for  those  altruistic  services  in  the  community 
which  characterized  her  entire  later  life. 

On  March  29,  1903,  Gustavus  F.  Swift,  founder  of  a  great  industry,  husband  and 
father,  passed  out  of  Mrs.  Swift's  life,  leaving  her  the  possession  of  the  priceless  heritage 
of  a  name  famous  for  accomplishment  and  integrity. 

Mrs.  Swift  died  May  19,  1922,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years,  surviving  her 
husband  nineteen  years. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  not  only  had  in  generous  measure  her  advice, 
counsel  and  well  considered  gifts,  but  has  in  the  service  of  her  son,  Harold  H.  Swift, 
another  cause  of  grateful  remembrance  of  her  strong  influence.  The  testimony  of  her 
valuation  of  religious  education,  perpetuated  in  the  benefactions  with  which  her  name 
will  always  be  connected,  will  give  an  inspiration  to  future  generations,  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  provision  made  for  their  education.  In  her  passing  on,  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  parted  with  a  most  valued  adviser  and  supporter,  and  the  city  and  nation 
have  transferred  her  name  from  the  list  of  those  to  be  relied  upon  for  active  citizenship 
to  those  of  esteemed  memory. 

APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  reappointments  the  following  appointments  have 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

William  Francis  Gray  Swann,  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Physics.     Service  to  begin  with  the  Summer  Quarter,  1923. 

Martin  Hanke,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physiological 
Chemistry. 

John  W.  Coulter,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Geography. 

Harvey  C.  Daines,  Instructor  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration. 

L.  E.  Garwood,  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

Lillian  Stevenson,  Teacher  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Laboratory 
Schools  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Miss  M.  Erskin  Jones,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School. 

Robert  Woellner,  Teacher  of  Manual  Training  in  the  University 
High  School. 

Inez  de  Parisot,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School. 

Henry  C.  Parker,  Research  Fellow  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Sara  E.  Branham,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and 
Bacteriology. 
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PROMOTIONS 

The  following  members  of  the  Faculties,  by  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  have  received  a  promotion  in  rank: 

Assistant  Professor  P.  G.  Mode  to  an  associate  professorship  in  the 
Divinity    School. 

Lecturer  Albert  S.  Keister  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Lecturer  Edward  A.  Duddy  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Assistant  Professor  J.  R.  Hulbert  to  an  associate  professorship  in 
the  Department  of  English. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Faculties: 

Chester  F.  Lay,  Instructor  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration and  of  Social  Service  Administration.  Mr.  Lay  becomes  professor 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Robert  College, 
Constantinople. 

F.  V.  Sander,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physiological 
Chemistry. 

H.  T.  Fultz,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School. 

J.  E.  Conn,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  to  Professor  John  M.  Clark  for 
the  Spring  Quarter,  1923.  He  has  been  invited  to  lecture  in  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  during  that  period. 

Professor  Walter  Sargent  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  until 
the  Spring  Quarter,  1923. 

ATTENDANCE   DURING  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

The  President  of  the  University  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
that  the  Summer  Quarter  which  closed  the  first  day  of  September  kept 
up  the  large  gain  of  1921  and  went  even  a  trifle  beyond  it.  The  total 
attendance  for  the  entire  quarter  was  6,470  as  against  6,452  for  the 
summer  of  192 1,  and  5,409  in  1920.  The  attendance  in  the  first  term 
was  5,632  and  in  the  second  term  4,314.  It  should  be  noted  that  of 
the  total  number  of  different  students  of  the  quarter  3,121  were  graduates 
and  3,249  were  undergraduates. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

In  the  agreement  between  the  University  and  the  late  Mrs.  Annie 
Hitchcock  there  was  provided  a  fund  of  $25,000  to  endow  a  fellowship 
designated  as  the  Daniel  L.  Shorey  Traveling  Fellowship  in  Greek. 
By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hitchcock  the  income  from  this  fund  now  becomes 
available  and  the  Fellow  will  be  appointed  for  the  coming  year. 

Extensive  alterations  are  being  made  upon  the  Physiology  Building, 
BeLfield  Hall  of  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  Power  Plant. 

The  old  building  of  the  Quadrangle  Club,  at  the  corner  of  University 
Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street,  after  the  Club  moves  to  its  new  quarters 
soon  to  be  completed,  will  be  used  to  house  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration. 

There  was  expended  by  the  University  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1922,  for  all  educational  purposes  including  athletics, 
$3,374,083.43,  an  increase  over  the  year  1920-21  of  $142,866.65.  The 
University  received  for  all  educational  purposes  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1922,  $3,376,076.48. 

Of  the  total  receipts  of  the  University  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1922,  about  40  per  cent  came  from  invested  funds,  44  per  cent  from 
student  fees,  and  the  remainder  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

Of  the  University's  total  expenditures  for  educational  purposes, 
44  per  cent  was  for  instruction,  13  per  cent  for  maintenance  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  13  per  cent  for  educational  and  library  administration, 
4  per  cent  for  business  administration,  and  the  remainder  for  various 
other  purposes. 

The  total  amount  of  gifts  received  by  the  University  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  $329,730.72. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  to  provide  additional  stands  on 
Stagg  Field. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  G.  F.  Swift  the  University  will  receive  $100,000 
as  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  annually  applied  to 
and  used  in  the  Department  of  Theology  or  in  promoting  or  maintaining 
any  theological  work  which  may  be  carried  on  by  the  University. 


MARTIN  A.  RYERSON 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

The  retirement  of  Martin  A.  Ryerson  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  came  to  those  most  interested  in  the  University,  not 
merely  as  a  surprise,  but  as  a  serious  shock.  He  has  rendered  such 
distinguished  service  and  seemed  so  essential  still  that  they  had  not 
conceived  his  retirement  possible  for  years  to  come.  It  is  one  of  the 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  University.  It  marks  the  end  of 
an  era — that  of  the  beginnings  of  things.  His  presidency  has  extended 
over  the  formative  period  of  the  University's  life.  During  his  primacy 
everything  has  come  into  being  and  taken  shape.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  great  forces  that  have  guided  the  infant  steps  and  molded  the  develop- 
ing youth  of  the  institution.  His  successor  finds  it  grown  to  maturity 
with  its  policies  established,  its  character  determined  and  its  future 
assured — one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Ryerson  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  named  in  the  Articles 
of  Incorporation  in  1890.  He  was  a  young  man,  only  33  years  old. 
He  was  abroad  when  the  list  of  trustees  was  prepared.  But  such  was 
his  reputation  and  standing  that,  in  his  absence,  his  name  was  included 
in  the  first  board  of  trustees  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  that  body,  July 
9,  1890,  he  was  elected  vice-president.  As  the  president,  E.  Nelson 
Blake,  lived  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ryerson  has  been  practically  the 
president  from  the  beginning.  He  filled  the  position  of  vice-president 
with  such  intelligence  and  efficiency  that  two  years  later  he  was 
advanced  with  acclamation  to  the  presidency  and  for  thirty  years  has 
been  annually  re-elected  by  the  same  enthusiastic  choice  of  his  fellow 
trustees. 

Having  been  from  the  first  a  man  of  large  wealth  he  has  always 
found  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  business  office.  He  has  been  a  director 
of  two  great  banks  and  of  a  large  manufacturing  corporation,  but  he  has 
refrained  from  carrying  on  any  business  of  his  own  for  the  accumulation 
of  greater  wealth.  He  has  chosen  instead  to  devote  himself  to  the 
public  service.  That  has  been  the  business  of  his  life.  In  following 
it  he  has  been  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  vdce- 
president  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  of  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  and 
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of  the  0.  S.  A.  Sprague  Memorial  Institute,  Chicago,  member  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  director  of  the  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum. 
He  has  made  the  service  of  these  and  other  public  welfare  institutions 
the  business  of  his  life.  And  among  them  all  his  chief  service  has  been 
given  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

To  those  who  know  Mr.  Ryerson  and  the  extraordinary  character 
and  extent  of  the  service  he  has  rendered  the  University  what  I  have  to 
say  will  not  in  any  way  resemble  eulogy,  but  will  seem  to  be  a  very 
inadequate  appreciation. 

He  is  one  of  those  exceptional  men  who  seem  to  be  raised  up  from 
time  to  time  especially  equipped  to  do  a  great  public  service.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  an  institution  of  learning  has  ever  been  more  fortu- 
nate in  the  president  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  Thirty-two  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Ryerson  was  a  young  man,  and  the  structure  of  the  Uni- 
versity's life  was  to  be  built  from  the  foundation  stone  up,  he  was  singu- 
larly fitted  for  that  position,  as,  indeed,  he  still  is  after  a  generation  has 
passed  and  conditions  have  so  vastly  changed. 

In  1890  he  had  all  the  powers  of  initiative  and  courage  required  for 
beginning  and  developing  a  great  enterprise.  To  begin  with,  he  was  a 
man  of  scholarly  instincts,  a  student  with  a  cultivated  mind  and  wide 
information  and  entered  with  sympathy  and  full  understanding  into  those 
large  educational  plans  with  which  the  new  University  initiated  its 
work.  From  that  day  to  this  he  has  maintained  intimate  and  intelligent 
relations  with  its  scholastic  life.  President  Harper,  President  Judson, 
the  trustees  and  the  professors,  were  quick  to  recognize  the  value  of  his 
opinions  on  the  character  and  scope  of  its  work  and  the  educational  side 
of  the  University's  development  has  been  powerfully  influenced  by  his 
enlightened  views. 

Before  1890  Mr.  Ryerson  had  traveled  widely  and  observed  intel- 
ligently. He  was  a  student  of  art  and  architecture  and  was  familiar 
with  the  buildings  of  the  best  universities  in  our  own  country  and  abroad. 
He  was  thus  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  dominating  influence  he  has  exercised 
in  conceiving  and  directing  the  University's  building  program.  The 
first  building  designed  was  very  plain  Romanesque.  Mr.  Ryerson  had 
given  much  thought  to  the  style  of  architecture  to  be  adopted  and  had 
concluded  that  it  ought  to  be  late  English  Gothic.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
agreed  with  him  and  together,  early  in  June,  1891,  they  called  on  the 
architect  and  said  to  him,  "If  you  were  to  make  an  absolutely  inde- 
pendent choice  as  to  the  style  of  the  buildings,  what  would  it  be?" 
"Oh,"  said  he,   "I  should  prefer  the  very  latest  English   Gothic." 
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"Well,"  said  Mr.  Hutchinson,  "I  guess  our  mission  is  accomplished." 
And  the  style  of  the  buildings  became  late  English  Gothic. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  of  that  day  related  to  the 
material  for  the  exterior  walls  of  the  buildings.  Should  it  be  stone  or 
brick  and  if  stone  which  kind  out  of  the  many  proposed  ?  On  November 
16,  1 89 1,  Mr.  Ryerson  submitted  a  report,  written  by  himself,  in  which 
he  said,  "Your  committee  make  the  following  recommendation  .... 
that  blue  Bedford  Stone  be  adopted  as  the  material  for  the  erection  of 
the  buildings."  It  was  a  most  happy  choice.  The  material  improves 
with  the  lapse  of  time  and  adds  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
University  group. 

In  nothing  has  Mr.  Ryerson's  influence  been  more  pronounced 
than  in  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  into  that  unity  which  has  been 
so  much  admired.  No  building  has  even  been  located  without  his  serious 
consideration  and  approval.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  part  of  his 
service  that  Dr.  Harper  said  as  early  as  1894,  "No  man  can  estimate 
what  he  has  done  for  the  University,  what  he  has  been  to  the  University." 
That  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  institution's  architectural  development. 
Mr.  Ryerson  has  devoted  time  and  study  to  the  plans  of  every  one  of  the 
more  than  forty  buildings  already  erected  and  of  a  dozen  more  awaiting 
construction.  Every  architect  has  recognized  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge, 
the  correctness  of  his  taste  and  the  authority  belonging,  because  of  their 
intrinsic  weight,  to  his  opinions.     Every  building  is  in  part  his  creation. 

With  its  magnificent  educational  plans  and  its  comparatively  insig- 
nificant initial  resources  the  young  University  needed  imperatively  a 
man  of  eminent  wisdom  and  ability  to  mark  out  and  guide  its  business 
policies.  This  man  it  found  in  Mr.  Ryerson.  Having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  accounting  and  business  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  he 
made  himself  from  the  outset  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  finances  and, 
as  the  first  million  dollars  of  assets  grew  to  fifty  million,  its  operations 
more  extended  and  its  business  affairs  more  and  more  complex,  his 
comprehension  of  the  entire  financial  condition,  in  detail  and  in  the  large, 
continued  to  be  as  complete  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

The  duties  of  the  president  of  a  board  of  trustees  are  often  merely 
nominal,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  presiding  at  an  annual  and 
perhaps  semi-annual  meeting.  It  is  not  so  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Its  board  of  trustees  meets  regularly  every  month  and  sometimes  two 
or  three  times  a  month.  It  has  five  standing  committees  and  the  presi- 
dent is  a  member  of  all  of  them.  He  is  frequently  made  a  member  of  a 
special  committee  and  usually  its  chairman. 
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Mr.  Ryerson,  from  the  first,  has  taken  his  duties  most  seriously, 
made  it  his  business  to  understand  every  department  of  the  University's 
life  and  has  devoted  his  abilities,  so  manifold  and  remarkable,  to  advan- 
cing its  welfare.  His  interest  and  helpful  activities  have  extended  to 
every  part  of  its  life.  He  has  been  the  close  confidant  and  trusted 
adviser  of  both  President  Harper  and  President  Judson.  His  fellow 
trustees  have  had  such  confidence  in  his  wide  knowledge  and  practical 
wisdom  that  his  opinion  and  advice,  always  quietly  and  modestly  ex- 
pressed, have  had  with  them  almost  the  weight  of  authority.  Their  action 
on  the  multiform  and  often  most  perplexing  questions  they  have  had  to 
decide  has  been,  as  a  rule,  unanimous.  This  unanimity  has  been  due 
in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  fine  spirit  and  practical  wisdom  of  President 
Ryerson.  He  has  been  a  perfect  presiding  officer,  giving  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  opinion,  quick  to  discern  when 
unanimity  had  been  reached  and  carrying  forward  the  business  of  the 
board  with  just  the  proper  amount  of  dispatch,  without  haste  and  yet 
without  delay.  The  trustees  have  been  men  of  independent  views 
which  they  were  always  ready  to  express,  but  they  will  agree  that  in  this 
tribute  to  Mr.  Ryerson,  as  a  presiding  officer,  I  speak  with  moderation. 

But  the  marvel  of  Mr.  Ryerson  has  not  been  that  he  had  exceptional 
gifts  in  a  few  directions,  but  his  rare  combination  of  abilities  and  wide 
range  of  accomplishments.  He  has  been  equally  at  home  presiding  at 
the  meetings  of  the  board,  discussing  questions  of  educational  policy, 
consulting  with  architects  over  the  plans  and  specifications  of  new 
buildings,  dealing  with  builders  in  closing  contracts  for  construction, 
considering  with  the  committee  on  finance  the  investment  of  the  some- 
times rapidly  increasing  funds,  conferring  with  and  advising  the  business 
manager,  going  over  with  the  auditor  the  methods  of  accounting  and  with 
him  perfecting  the  University's  model  system  of  accounts  and  working 
with  the  budget  committee  in  making  out  the  annual  estimate  of  receipts 
and  expenditures.  In  all  these  diverse  and  complicated  matters,  often 
dealing  with  millions  of  dollars,  he  has  shown  such  understanding  and 
mastery  of  all  sorts  of  affairs  as  to  make  his  services  of  incomparable 
value. 

I  do  not  forget  either  the  magnitude  or  the  timeliness  of  Mr.  Ryerson's 
benefactions.  They  have  been  not  only  great,  but  so  timed  as  often  to 
double  their  value. 

When  the  first  enlargement  of  the  campus  took  place,  in  1891,  and 
$40,000  was  required  to  consummate  the  purchase  of  the  fourth  block 
of  ground  it  was  his  check  for  $25,000  that  made  this  payment  possible. 
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In  1892  the  University  undertook  what  seemed  to  many  the  impos- 
sible task  of  raising  a  million  dollars  in  ninety  days.  Mr.  Ryerson  was 
abroad,  but,  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  effort,  at 
the  opportune  moment  he  wired  a  contribution  of  $150,000  to  assure 
the  success  of  the  great  undertaking,  and  the  success  came. 

Tn  1893  he  made  a  subscription  of  $100,000  to  meet  the  "exceptional 
expenses  of  organization  and  the  pressing  demands  for  general  improve- 
ments and  equipment."  The  pledge  was  made  on  condition  that 
additional  subscriptions  of  $400,000  should  be  secured  from  responsible 
persons.  This  conditional  pledge  finally  brought  in  over  $1,100,000. 
But  long  before  the  conditions  were  fulfilled  he  had  put  his  $100,000 
into  the  treasury. 

In  1901-2  he  gave  the  University  nearly  half  a  block  of  ground 
adjacent  to  the  original  campus,  now  covered  in  part  by  the  Ricketts 
Laboratory  on  Ellis  Avenue. 

The  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  built  in  1893-94  as  a  memorial 
to  his  father,  Mr.  Martin  Ryerson,  cost  the  son,  with  its  equipment, 
more  than  $200,000. 

His  intimate  knowledge  of  and  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
department  of  Physics,  which  has  gained  such  extraordinary  distinction , 
led  him  in  19 10  to  build  the  Annex  to  the  Laboratory.  In  this  he  was 
entirely  self  moved  and  he  expended  on  it  about  the  same  amount  the 
original  Laboratory  had  cost  seventeen  years  before. 

In  1917,  when  the  fund  for  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  was  secured,  he  made  a  contribution  of  $250,000. 

These  are  Mr.  Ryerson's  greatest  contributions  in  buildings  and 
money.  But  his  gifts  have  flowed  into  the  University  in  an  unfailing 
stream  from  the  beginning.  Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  year 
unmarked  by  gifts  from  him.  Most,  if  not  all,  have  been  made  without 
solicitation  because  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  the 
institution.  He  has  given  continuously  where  and  when  giving  would 
do  the  most  good.  Many  of  his  contributions  have  not  gone  through 
the  treasury.  His  contributions  of  all  kinds  aggregate  I  should  suppose 
$900,000,  if  they  do  not  approximate  $1,000,000.  They  have  made 
him  one  of  the  University's  great  benefactors.  Timed  or  conditioned  as 
they  have  been  they  have  brought  other  millions  into  the  treasury 
with  them. 

This  extraordinary  succession  of  gifts  of  money,  buildings,  books, 
and  collections  has  often  seemed  one  of  the  indispensable  factors  in 
building  the  University  into  greatness. 
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But  I  count  as  beyond  all  valuation  the  personality  of  the  man, 
his  high  character,  his  standing  in  the  business  world,  commanding  the 
confidence  of  large  givers  in  the  wise  management  of  the  University's 
affairs,  his  financial  knowledge,  his  business  insight  and  sagacity,  his 
architectural  taste  and  skill,  his  high  educational  ideals,  his  compre- 
hensive views  combined  with  his  grasp  of  details,  his  conservative  and 
yet  progressive  policy  and  his  enlightened  and  whole-hearted  devotion 
to  the  University's  service.  The  trusted  adviser  of  President  Harper 
and  President  Judson,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have,  at  the  same  time, 
held  him  in  the  highest  honor  and  the  warmest  affection.  He  has  been 
relied  upon  with  perfect  confidence  by  the  Founder  of  the  University, 
and  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  for  the  institution  in  the  business 
world  of  Chicago. 

After  thirty-two  years  of  service,  Mr.  Ryerson,  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  trustees,  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  board.  In 
declining  to  permit  the  nominating  committee  to  present  his  name  for 
re-election,  he  said,  among  other  things,  "I  can  truly  say  that  nothing 
connected  with  public  service  has  afforded  me  more  pleasure  than  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  in  this  way  year  after  year  and  it  would  grieve 
me  to  have  it  thought  for  one  moment  that  this  decision  of  mine  indicates 
any  lessening  of  my  interest  in  the  University  or  my  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  it  gives  me  of  close  association  with  the  men  who  constitute 
its  board  of  trustees." 

Mr.  Ryerson  remains  a  trustee  of  the  University.  It  will  continue 
to  receive  from  him  the  same  enlightened  service  he  has  freely  rendered 
through  so  many  years.  His  character  and  abilities  will  give  him  the 
same  unique  influence  among  his  fellow  trustees  he  has  so  long  com- 
manded, and  he  has,  we  may  believe,  many  years  of  service  before  him. 

I  venture  to  repeat  to  him  what  he  said  to  me  on  my  retirement  ten 
years  ago,  "You  will  yet  do  greater  service  to  the  University  than  you 
have  done  in  the  past." 

Repeating  what  Dr.  Harper  said  of  him  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Physical  Laboratory,  "No  man  can  estimate  what  Mr.  Ryerson  has  done 
for  the  University,  what  he  has  been  to  the  University,"  I  will  add  to  it, 
"and  what  he  will  be  to  the  University  in  years  to  come." 

A  more  facile  pen  than  mine  will  sometime  try  to  tell  the  story. 


J 
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Dean  Rollin  D.  Salisbury  was  stricken  with  coronary  thrombosis  on 
May  31,  and  was  removed  the  next  day  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  for 
treatment.  For  a  time  he  rallied,  but  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  at 
6:30  p.m.,  he  passed  away.  His  niece,  Miss  Helen  L.  Drew,  of  Rockford 
College,  was  with  him  from  June  3  until  his  death,  and  for  a  part  of  that 
time  his  sister,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Drew,  of  St.  Paul,  was  at  his  bedside. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  at 
3:00  p.m.,  Friday,  August  18.  The  honorary  pallbearers  in  attendance 
were:  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  George  E.  Vincent, 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Julius  Rosenwald,  Wallace  Heckman,  John  M. 
Coulter,  and  Floyd  R.  Mechem.  Others  who  were  unable  to  attend  were: 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Albion  W.  Small,  W.  W.  Atwood,  James  R. 
Angell,  Harold  H.  Swift,  James  Parker  Hall,  and  Albert  A.  Michelson. 
The  active  pallbearers  were:  Marvin  Pool,  Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  Harlan 
H.  Barrows,  Rollin  T.  Chamberlin,  Henry  G.  Gale,  C.  S.  Pellet,  Robert 
S.  Piatt,  and  Wellington  D.  Jones.  President  M.  A.  Brannon  of  Beloit 
College,  and  the  Chicago  trustees  of  Beloit  attended  the  services  in 
recognition  of  Dean  Salisbury's  connection  with  Beloit;  they  were 
Charles  H.  Morse,  Jr.,  R.  W.  Childs,  W.  B.  Hale,  Frank  G.  Logan,  C.  S. 
Pellet,  and  W.  A.  Strong.  John  V.  Norcross  accompanied  them  to 
represent  his  brother,  Frederick  Norcross,  a  member  of  the  Beloit  board. 
Representatives  of  the  Chicago  Society  for  Visual  Education  were  also 
present.  The  platform  and  casket  were  beautifully  banked  with  flowers. 
From  2:30  until  nearly  3:00  o'clock  appropriate  music  was  played  on 
the  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Chimes.  As  the  bearers  entered  Mandel 
Hall,  Chopin's  "Funeral  March"  was  played  on  the  organ.  Professor 
Gerald  Birney  Smith  pronounced  the  invocation.  The  hymn,  "Still, 
Still  with  Thee,"  followed  on  the  organ.  Professor  Smith  read  a  medita- 
tion composed  of  appropriate  selections  from  the  Bible  and  modern 
literature.  Associate  Professor  Edward  Scribner  Ames  then  made  the 
address,  which  is  printed  below.  Professor  Smith  offered  prayer,  and 
after  another  hymn  on  the  organ,  pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  interment  was  at  Oakwoods  Cemetery,  where  Professor  Smith 
offered  prayer  and  pronounced  the  benediction.  The  day  was  a  beautiful 
one,  and  an  intense  solemnity  characterized  the  simple  services. 

239 
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PROFESSOR  AMES'S  ADDRESS 

The  death  of  Professor  Salisbury  has  brought  very  deep  sorrow  to 
the  University,  to  the  city,  and  to  a  world-wide  circle  of  students  and 
scientific  confreres.  There  will  be  other  occasions  when  his  work  and  his 
life  will  be  more  adequately  reviewed.  We  are  drawn  together  this 
afternoon  by  a  very  human  sense  of  bereavement  and  affection.  Our 
hearts  feel  the  old,  irresistible  amazement  which  death  always  brings 
when  it  strikes  close  home.  It  sets  thought  running  toward  the  great 
questions  of  the  meaning  and  the  destiny  of  human  life  and  it  binds  in  a 
strange  bond  of  fellow-feeling  all  who  stand  in  its  presence. 

The  University  has  lost  one  of  her  greatest  spirits,  one  who  has  been 
a  constructive  and  determining  influence  in  its  life  from  the  beginning. 
President  Judson,  unable  to  be  here  today,  has  sent  this  message: 
"Express  my  grief  and  profound  appreciation  of  his  character  and  valued 
sendee  to  the  University."  The  President  and  several  trustees  of  Beloit 
College,  by  their  presence  with  us,  attest  their  enduring  esteem  and  affec- 
tion for  this  distinguished  alumnus  and  member  of  the  faculty.  The 
thirty  years  since  he  taught  there  have  not  worn  nor  dimmed  his  memory 
among  his  old  students  and  associates.  There  are  also  present  repre- 
sentatives of  scientific  societies  which  owe  him  much  and  there  are  here 
individuals,  young  people,  neighbors,  chance  friends  made  by  incidents 
of  travel  or  business  or  recreation  who  feel  a  keen  personal  loss. 

But  we  are  united  also  in  the  hush  and  wonder  of  this  moment  by 
the  sense  of  contemplating  a  profoundly  comforting  and  elevating 
spectacle — a  long  life  whose  singleness  of  purpose  is  rounded  out  with 
rare  achievements  and  by  generous  and  unselfish  contributions  to  the 
life  of  mankind  through  devotion  to  practical,  yet  very  high,  ideals. 
His  life  has  covered  the  marvelous  period  of  modern  science,  the  govern- 
ing idea  of  which  was  made  articulate  for  the  first  time  in  1859  by  the 
publication  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species.  In  the  sixty-four  years  of 
his  life  the  whole  earth,  including  man  himself,  has  become  new.  He 
loved  to  lecture  on  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  especially  to  interpret  in 
an  untechnical  way,  as  he  could  do  so  successfully,  for  popular  audiences, 
the  strange  fascinating  story  which  his  own  studies  had  helped  to  create. 
In  the  quiet  of  his  study  he  had  made  contributions  toward  reshaping 
the  thought  of  mankind  with  reference  to  the  life-history  of  our  planet 
but  he  could  not  be  content  to  rest  in  that  knowledge  for  himself.  With 
an  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  intellectual  precision  of  the  greatest  intensity 
he  has  shared  his  knowledge  with  students  and  with  the  world  as  if  he 
were  the  apostle  of  a  new  and  exceedingly  precious  gospel.     In  one  of 
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his  published  papers  concerning  the  field  of  the  sciences  of  geology  and 
geography  he  said  of  the  latter:  "It  is  actuated  by  the  high  motives  of 
all  science,  one  of  which  is  the  desire  for  truth  for  its  own  sake ;  but  even 
more  it  is  actuated  by  the  desire  to  render  its  truth  serviceable  to 
mankind." 

In  this  hour,  whatever  the  measure  of  our  admiration  for  Professor 
Salisbury's  devotion  to  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  this  in  all  fairness 
must  be  very  great,  we  prize  peculiarly  the  unmistakable  signs  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  practical,  and  what  he  himself  called  the  spiritual, 
value  of  science. 

In  one  of  these  passages  he  wrote:  "One  of  the  great  lessons  which 
the  world  needs  most  to  learn  is  that  progress  comes  from  cumulative 
achievement.  If  every  individual  could  be  made  to  realize  that  even  his 
tiny  contribution  to  the  sum  of  useful  work  is  really  moving  the  world 
along,  it  would  add  grandeur  to  life  and  dignity  to  all  human  endeavor. 
This  is  the  frame  of  mind  that  should  be  developed  in  every  young 
person,  and  cultivated  till  it  becomes  a  habit."  "Where,"  he  adds,  "  can 
this  be  done  better  than  in  connection  with  such  a  subject  as  geology, 
where  the  stupendous  results  of  processes,  which  day  by  day  seem  insig- 
nificant, are  constantly  under  consideration." 

He  was  not  blind  to  the  moral  and  the  aesthetic  values  of  his  favorite 
sciences.  The  following  words  came  from  a  soul  in  whose  depths,  how- 
ever seldom  expressed,  brooded  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  ideal 
implications  of  science.  "To  many  men,"  he  remarked,  "mountains  are 
as  inspiring,  as  uplifting,  as  soul-stirring,  as  great  essays  or  great  poems 
are  to  others."  He  observed  the  effect  of  mountains  on  students  living 
among  them,  feeling  for  the  first  time  their  influence.  And  he  wrote: 
"I  have  seen,  or  thought  I  saw,  how  littlenesses  and  meannesses  drop 
away  and  how  the  nobler  qualities  come  to  the  fore."  The  prairies,  too, 
through  his  scientific  understanding  of  them  gave  him  uplift  of  spirit. 
"If  there  are  those  who  think  the  landscape  of  an  unrelieved  tract  like 
that  about  Chicago  unlovely,  I  think  this  feeling  would  be  changed  com- 
pletely if  the  grand  march  of  events  which  has  made  that  surface  what 
it  is  were  understood.  When  men  belittle  the  attractiveness  of  the  level 
prairie  they  advertise  their  ignorance." 

There  were  thus  two  sides  to  the  character  of  this  man  who  was  so 
greatly  admired  and  respected  for  his  scientific  work  and  so  fondly  loved 
for  his  mellow  soul  within.  Sometimes  for  all  his  acquaintances,  and 
quite  relentlessly  and  persistently  for  many,  his  preoccupied,  absorbed 
devotion  to  his  sciences  secluded  and  buried  out  of  sight  his  inmost 
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heart.  But  most  persons  about  him  knew  it  was  there.  His  students 
were  especially  quick  to  discover  it  though  they  knew  well  enough  that 
they  could  not  presume  upon  it.  It  was  one  great  source  of  their  affec- 
tion for  him.  They  had  the  conviction  that  however  strict  and  exacting 
he  might  be  yet  there  was  nothing  of  the  pedant  or  the  martinet  about 
him.  All  acclaim  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  his  time.  He 
possessed  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  himself  and  spent  himself 
unreservedly  to  share  it  with  his  students.  They  would  all  agree  that 
his  courses  were  heavy  but  also  that  there  was  no  waste  in  them,  nothing 
superfluous  or  academically  formal.  He  cultivated  the  problem-method 
of  teaching.  Instead  of  set  lectures,  or  routine  recitations,  it  was  his 
delight  to  make  students  think,  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  and  to  work 
out  in  a  first-hand  grapple  with  the  facts  the  laws  and  the  implications  of 
the  facts  considered.  He  aimed  to  fulfil  himself  the  ideal  which  he  set 
before  those  whom  he  trained  to  teach, — not  to  present  a  matter  so  that  it 
can  be  understood,  but  so  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  And  many 
a  student  after  a  ready  but  vague  and  perhaps  memorized  recitation  was 
roused  to  more  serious  and  fruitful  thought  by  being  told  that  what  he 
had  said  was  "perfectly  true,  perfectly  general,  and  perfectly  meaning- 
less." He  conducted  his  instruction  for  the  superior  students  and  for 
those  who  would  give  themselves  heart  and  soul  as  he  did  to  the  quest 
for  knowledge.  It  was  part  of  his  idealism,  of  his  respect  for  life,  of  his 
faith  that  men  may  accomplish  much  in  this  world  but  only  by  diligence 
and  zeal.  The  consequence  is  that  he  has  sent  an  amazing  number  of 
most  competently  trained  men  into  high  positions.  Those  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  choosing  men  to  fill  important  places  in  his  sciences 
know  that  the  men  he  trained  may  be  depended  upon.  About  one-third 
of  all  the  state  geologists  in  this  country  were  his  students.  And  literally 
scores  have  gone  from  his  classroom  and  from  the  Ogden  School  of 
Science,  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  Dean,  into  university  and  college 
chairs  and  into  practical  life  as  experts  in  all  countries  and  quarters  of 
the  globe.  All  of  these  men  he  sought  not  merely  to  make  efficient  as 
scientists,  though  he  recognized  that  as  his  first  duty,  but  he  felt  that  if 
they  were  properly  trained  they  would  also  have  wider  vision.  He  said : 
"I  believe  it  to  be  fundamentally  important  that  young  people  should 
be  led  to  see  visions  and  be  inspired  by  the  allurements  of  future  develop- 
ments." He  felt  that  these  earth  sciences  implied  great  possibilities  for 
better  social  and  international  relations  over  the  earth.  Viewing  the 
life  of  different  races  and  communities  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of 
their  environment  would  provide  a  scientific  basis  for  understanding 
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many  of  their  present  limitations  and  of  their  future  possibilities.  Such 
an  understanding  would  provide  at  least  one  indispensable  condition  of 
genuine  sympathy  and  of  effective  co-operation.  It  must  have  been  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  him  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  his  own  students 
are  now  scattered  over  the  world  and  have  the  power  to  count  for  so 
much  in  preparing  the  way  to  better  things  by  that  "cumulative 
achievement"  which  is  the  sum  of  useful  work  through  the  tiny  contribu- 
tions of  individuals. 

The  letters  and  the  telegrams  which  are  pouring  in  from  these  men 
show  that  they  were  not  oblivious  of  the  idealism  and  the  friendliness  of 
his  heart.     One  writes:   "He  has  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  my  life. 

I  feel  richer  for  having  his  friendship  and  interest "  Another  wires, 

"He  was  a  great  teacher,  a  wise  counselor,  and  a  sympathetic  friend." 

Those  who  knew  him  only  in  his  professional  life,  as  scientist  or 
administrator,  might  be  set  over  against  others  who  knew  him  only  or 
chiefly  as  a  friend,  but  only  those  who  knew  both  qualities  of  his  life 
could  properly  appraise  his  character.  It  may  be  that  he  sometimes 
distrusted  his  emotional  nature  but  there  were  some  relations  in  which 
he  gave  it  freedom.  One  was  in  his  love  of  children.  It  is  said  he  could 
scarcely  pass  a  child  on  the  street  without  some  sign  of  friendliness  if 
nothing  more  than  to  snap  his  fingers  with  a  gesture  of  kindly  recognition. 
And  he  made  such  companions  of  some  of  the  neighbors'  children  that 
they  would  lie  in  wait  for  him  on  the  street  hoping  that  he  would  stop  to 
play.  And  when  they  could  have  him  in  their  homes  he  would  tell  them 
most  charming  stories  and  devise  entertainment  of  the  most  unexpected 
kinds.  It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  his  capacity  for  lasting  friendship  with  the 
young  that  last  year  when  one  of  these  child  friends  who  had  grown  up 
and  was  to  have  a  coming-out  party  was  asked  whom  she  would  like 
most  to  invite,  said  at  once,  "Why,  Professor  Salisbury." 

It  was  this  mood  of  open  cordiality  and  resourceful  kindliness  which 
created  wonderful  occasions  in  his  own  home,  often  on  Sunday  evenings, 
for  a  few  favorite  students.  He  loved  to  get  the  supper  himself  or  at 
least  to  sit  at  table,  with  a  chafing  dish  at  hand,  and  prepare  some 
favorite  course.  The  astonishment  of  guests  who  first  saw  him  in  such 
a  role,  especially  when  they  were  his  students,  revealed  to  him  in  an 
amusing  way  the  widely  different  impressions  his  contrasted  moods 
could  make.  It  was  in  these  intimate  hours  that  the  bonds  of  personal 
loyalties  and  devotion  were  wrought.  The  spell  of  such  hours  comes 
back  today  to  the  hearts  who  have  felt  it  and  intensifies  the  sorrow 
and  the  sense  of  inexpressible  personal  loss.     It  is  the  knowledge  that  he 
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was  capable  of  such  affection  and  that  he  could  be  so  delightfully  human 
which  fills  this  hour  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  pathos.  It  contributes 
to  a  more  adequate  understanding.  It  helps  us  to  see  that  frequently  the 
simple  things  he  did,  though  in  a  characteristically  off-hand  manner, 
carried  at  the  time  the  impulse  of  a  very  gentle  and  lovable  nature. 

The  same  gentleness  which  flowed  out  to  little  children  and  to  his 
favorite  students  expressed  itself  in  his  love  of  flowers  and  in  his  skill  as 
a  gardener.  He  knew  how  to  arrange  flowers  about  the  house  with 
taste  and  feeling.  He  planned  their  gardens  for  some  of  his  friends  just 
setting  about  housekeeping.  He  kept  his  own  garden  with  affectionate 
devotion  when  he  could  have  one. 

The  questions  about  Professor  Salisbury's  attitude  toward  religion 
are  answered  in  what  has  been  said  about  his  idealism,  his  love  of  science 
for  the  sake  of  the  truth  itself,  and  for  the  service  it  can  render,  and  about 
the  inner  tenderness  and  human  sympathy  of  his  great  heart.  He  was 
not  religious  in  an  institutional  way,  but  he  never  spoke  lightly  of  its 
faith  or  its  work.  On  occasion  he  went  and  spoke  in  the  Divinity  School 
Chapel  or  before  some  organization  in  one  of  the  neighborhood  churches. 
He  very  seldom  spoke  about  religion  in  conversation.  Indeed  the  surest 
indication  of  his  respect  for  it  may  be  said  to  appear  in  the  fact  that  he  said 
nothing  against  it.  His  attitude  may  have  been  due  to  that  characteristic 
reticence  which  withheld  so  much  of  his  inner  emotion  and  deeper  feeling 
from  other  persons.  But  it  may  well  be  that  the  silence  of  so  great  a 
scientist  about  religion  is  due  also  to  the  fact  that  he  lived  in  a  transition 
age  in  which  the  religious  values  of  the  new  order  are  still  largely  implicit. 
To  a  great  extent  the  ideals  of  religion  are  couched  in  a  vocabulary  of  the 
pre-scientific  age,  and  the  terms  of  the  new  sciences,  which  carry  convic- 
tion and  spiritual  meaning  to  the  scientists  themselves,  have  not  been 
adequately  translated  into  popular  speech.  Perhaps  that  is  why  when 
Professor  Salisbury  received  a  letter  years  ago  from  an  aged  relative, 
anxiously  expressing  the  hope  that  in  his  teaching  of  science  he  was  not 
undermining  the  faith  of  his  students,  he  quietly  put  the  letter  aside  and 
never  replied  to  it.  But  it  may  be  significant  that  he  preserved  the 
letter.  He  evidently  cherished  it  and  probably  held  to  an  inner  convic- 
tion that  it  could  be  answered  best  by  his  labor  for  the  truth  which  makes 
men  free  and  by  his  unfailing  devotion  to  his  sciences  and  their  useful- 
ness in  making  this  a  better  world. 

His  attitude  toward  the  future  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  think  about  it.  When  once  he  came  into  a  room  where  two 
persons  were  discussing  their  ideas  of  death  and  the  hereafter,  he  listened 
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for  a  time  and  then  remarked  that  it  seemed  strange  to  him  that  anyone 
should  talk  about  such  a  lugubrious  subject.  He  said,  "Do  you  really 
think  about  the  matter  so  much  as  this  conversation  indicates  ?"  And 
they  said,  "Yes,  we  think  it  is  natural  to  think  and  plan  about  a  matter 
so  inevitable  and  so  important."  And  they  inquired  in  turn  whether  he 
never  thought  of  it  and  he  said,  "No,  I  never  think  about  it." 

On  another  occasion  when  a  close  friend  had  lost  his  wife  and  was 
anxiously  wondering  about  whether  she  were  living  again  elsewhere,  he 
said  very  thoughtfully  and  sympathetically,  "Don't  worry.  That  will 
all  be  taken  care  of."  He  was  most  meticulous  about  his  work  and  his 
interests  here  with  which  he  had  to  do  now,  and  for  the  future  to  which 
they  referred,  but  he  was  rather  grandly  ready  to  forego  thought  of  the 
distant  future  in  the  conviction  that  that  would  all  be  taken  care  of. 
His  own  future  here  in  the  institutions  of  which  he  was  a  part  and  in  the 
lives  of  his  students,  is  abundantly  assured.  For  that  other  future  his 
own  word  is  the  measure  of  all  our  knowledge  and  faith:  "That  will  all 
be  taken  care  of." 

"To  our  friends  and  loved  ones  we  shall  give  the  most  worthy 
honour  and  tribute,  if  we  never  say  nor  remember  that  they  are  dead, 
but  contrariwise,  that  they  have  lived;  that  hereby  the  brotherly  force 
and  flow  of  their  action  and  work  may  be  carried  over  the  gulfs  of  death 
and  made  immortal  in  the  true  and  healthy  life  which  they  worthily 
had  and  used. 

"The  dead  are  not  dead  if  we  have  loved  them  truly.  In  our  own 
lives  we  give  them  immortality.  Let  us  arise  and  take  up  the  work  they 
have  left  unfinished,  and  preserve  the  treasures  they  have  won,  and 
round  out  the  circuit  of  their  being  to  the  fulness  of  an  ampler  orbit  in 
our  own. 

"When  are  the  good  so  powerful  to  guide  and  quicken,  as  after  death 
has  withdrawn  them  from  us  ?  Then  we  feel  that  the  seal  is  set  upon 
what  was  made  perfect  in  their  souls.  They  take  their  place  like  the 
stars  in  a  region  of  purity  and  peace." 


ALBERT  MERRITT  BILLINGS 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

It  is  now  about  forty  years  ago  that  I  saw  A.  M.  Billings.  I  met  him 
once  only,  so  far  as  I  remember,  but  his  appearance  has  remained  as  a 
picture  to  my  memory  ever  since.  He  was  a  man  who,  once  seen,  was 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Tall,  dignified,  with  a  fine  but  strong  face,  well 
dressed  in  somewhat  formal  attire  that  separated  him  from  the  ordinary 
business  man,  imposing  and  distinguished  in  appearance,  he  impressed 
me  as  one  of  the  last  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  school.  He  looked  like 
an  aristocrat  descended  from  a  line  of  aristocrats  from  whom  he  had 
inherited  his  dignity,  his  impressive  appearance  and  grand  manner,  and 
his  wealth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  the  son  of  poor  people,  born  in  the  northern 
wilderness  and  brought  up  on  a  small  New  England  hill  farm.  He  had 
enjoyed  the  slightest  social  and  school  advantages,  had  been  apprenticed 
to  learn  a  trade  and  had  made  his  own  way  in  the  world  from  the  low- 
liest beginnings.  But  he  did  have  a  Puritan  ancestry  and  God-fearing 
parents,  and  breathed  throughout  his  youth  and  early  manhood  the 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State  which  has  given  to  our  country  so  many  men  big  in 
body  and  in  brain. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Billings  family  in  America  came  from  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  settling  first  at  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts,  forty  miles  northwest  of  Boston,  but  a  little  later  join- 
ing the  movement  to  Connecticut.  In  the  veins  of  some  of  them  there 
must  have  been  a  peculiarly  strong  strain  of  the  blood  of  pioneers. 
These  joined  the  migration  up  the  Connecticut  River  and  its  tributaries 
and  peopled  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  One  of  the  affluents  of  the 
main  river  was  the  White,  running  into  the  Connecticut  from  the  west, 
and  attracting  its  share  of  the  northbound  settlers.  On  its  banks  is 
the  town  of  Royalton,  Vermont. 

Royalton  is  thirty  miles  south  of  Montpelier,  the  capital,  and  only 
about  ten  miles  southeast  of  the  center  of  the  state.  One  interesting 
fact  about  that  part  of  Vermont  is  this,  that  the  first  white  settlers  found 
it  an  unoccupied  region.  When  the  earliest  of  them  penetrated  to  that 
remote  wilderness  the  only  Indian  he  encountered  was  a  trapper  from 
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Canada  with  his  wife  and  children,  who  shared  the  cabin  of  the  pioneer 
with  him  (the  single  room  being  divided  into  two  by  a  line  drawn  on  the 
the  floor),  and  relieved  the  loneliness  of  his  first  winter.  It  was,  there- 
fore, no  man's  land  when  the  pioneers  took  possession. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  A.  M.  Billings  after  serving  a  term  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution  settled  in  Royalton  with  his  wife  and  earlier 
children  about  1778.  He  was  counted  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town 
and  shared  in  the  allotment  of  the  lands.  His  oldest  son  bore  his  father's 
name,  John,  and  was  born  April  n,  1773,  and  was  therefore  five  years 
old  when  the  father  brought  his  family  to  their  new  home  in  the  northern 
wilderness.  The  war  was  still  raging,  when,  two  years  later,  October 
16,  1780,  a  British  and  Indian  raid  from  Canada  was  made  on  Royalton 
which  was  only  saved  from  wholesale  massacre  by  the  English  officer  in 
command  of  the  marauders.  It  was  a  surprise  attack  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  property  and  taking  prisoners.  Only  four  persons  were 
killed  and  they  because  they  resisted  or  tried  to  escape.  The  officer, 
in  his  official  report  said:  "I  burned  twenty-eight  dwelling  Houses, 
thirty-two  Barns  full  of  grain  and  one  new  barn  not  quite  finished,  one 
Saw  and  one  Gris  Mill,  killed  all  the  black  Cattle,  sheep,  Piggs,  etc.  of 

which   there  was   a   great   quantity I  got  32  Prisoners  and  4 

scalps." 

John  Billings  saw  his  house  and  barn  go  up  in  flames  and  lost  his 
stock,  but  saved  his  family  and  soon  rebuilt  his  home.  John  Jr.  was 
seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  this  historic  burning  of  Royalton.  The 
family  increased  in  numbers  until  there  were  eleven  sons  and  daughters. 
The  oldest  son,  growing  toward  manhood,  left  the  hive  and  flew  away  as 
far  as  Troy,  New  York.  There  in  due  time  he  found  a  wife,  Hannah 
Brown,  daughter  of  Judge  Jonathan  Brown,  another  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  Returning  to  Royalton  he  was  by  turns  a  farmer  and  a 
storekeeper,  but  the  only  thing  he  accumulated,  apparently,  was  a  large 
family.  He  had,  indeed,  little  chance  to  accumulate  wealth,  for,  twice 
married,  he  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  ten  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. He  served  as  captain  in  the  Plattsburg  campaign  in  the  War  of 
181 2,  and  for  thirty  years  received  a  pension  from  the  government.  He 
was  a  man  of  recognized  integrity,  was  a  selectman  of  Royalton  for  one 
year,  and  is  said  to  have  been  much  employed  by  his  neighbors  in  the 
settlement  of  their  small  estates.  In  his  old  age  he  returned  to  Troy 
and  died  in  that  city. 

His  son,  Albert  M.  Billings,  was  born  in  Royalton,  April  21,  1814. 
He  came  in  the  middle  of  the  family,  being  the  seventh  among  the 
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thirteen  children.  As  he  grew  to  manhood  he  developed  very  unusual 
qualities  and  abilities.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  in  his  own  and  the 
succeeding  generation,  out  of  this  family  of  Vermont  farmers  came  other 
able  and  distinguished  men.  The  one  of  his  own  generation  was  his 
cousin,  Frederick  Billings,  lawyer  and  business  man.  Going  to  California 
in  1849  he  achieved  large  success  in  his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  became 
attorney-general  of  the  young  state,  and  was  urged  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  new  University  of  California.  Returning  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  he  became  interested  in  railroads, 
among  others  in  the  Northern  Pacific  and  was  made  president  of  that 
road  in  1879.  The  City  of  Billings,  Montana  was  named  for  him.  He 
became  a  man  of  large  means  and  was  as  liberal  to  Christian,  charitable, 
and  educational  institutions  as  he  was  wealthy. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  family  was  Colonel  John 
Shaw  Billings,  who,  after  the  Civil  War,  established  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  at  Washington,  made  the  Surgeon  General's  Library  the  best 
medical  library  in  the  world,  planned  the  Johns  Hopkins  and  other 
modern  hospitals,  and  planned  and  brought  to  its  present  efficiency  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  "He  was  a  recognized  authority  on  medical 
bibliography,  a  splendid  operative  surgeon  in  war  time,  an  authority 
on  military  medicine,  public  hygiene,  sanitary  engineering,  statistics 
and  hospital  construction,  the  author  of  the  most  critical  account  of 
American  medical  literature,  and  the  best  history  of  surgery  that  has 
been  published  in  the  English  language." 

A  distinguished  son  of  this  family  of  the  present  generation  is  A.  M. 
Billings'  nephew,  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  who  for  many  years  has  been  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  medical  profession  in  Chicago.  Famous  as 
a  diagnostician,  recipient  of  many  honors  from  the  profession,  called  to 
honorable  and  laborious  services  for  humanity  by  the  state  and  general 
governments,  professor  of  medical  schools,  Dr.  Billings  has  been  dean  of 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  for  the  past  twenty-two  years,  and  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  founding  and  organizing  the  new  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Not  less  prominent  than  these  men  in  his  own  line,  that  of  business, 
is  Mr.  Billings'  son,  C.  K.  G.  Billings.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  his 
father's  genius  for  the  management  of  large  affairs.  For  many  years  the 
head  of  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  of  Chicago,  he  turned 
it  over  to  others  only  to  take  a  very  prominent  part  in  one  of  the  great 
corporations  of  the  country,  the  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Company. 
Frequent  references  will  be  made  to  him  in  these  pages. 
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In  the  youth  of  A.  M.  Billings,  Royalton  was  not  so  much  a  village 
as  a  community  of  farmers.  The  children  were  the  helpers,  as  they  grew 
up,  of  their  parents  on  the  land  and  in  the  house.  The  summer  was  the 
season  of  toil  and  every  boy  above  ten  years  of  age  knew  what  hard  work 
was.  The  fall  and  winter  brought  many  pleasures.  There  were  husk- 
ing parties  in  the  barns,  followed  by  bountiful  suppers  and  the  boisterous 
indoor  games  of  that  day.  The  apple  paring  bees  were  held  in  the  houses 
and  brought  the  young  men  and  women  together  for  evenings  in  which 
the  work  was  play.  In  that  hill  country  of  abundant  snow,  coasting 
parties  added  much  to  the  winter's  gaiety.  But  the  great  day  of  the  year 
was  the  Fourth  of  July.  An  account  of  the  celebration  of  1827  tells  how 
the  day  was  ushered  in  by  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  church.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  by 
Jacob  Collamer,  then  a  young  lawyer  of  Royalton,  later  one  of  Vermont's 
most  illustrious  sons.  A  patriotic  oration  was  delivered.  Then  followed 
a  public  dinner  in  the  hotel.  "  General  Elias  Stevens  presided,  supported 
by  Deacon  John  Billings  and  General  Mills  May.  Oel  Billings  (uncle 
of  Albert  M.)  was  master  of  toasts,"  of  which  there  were  thirty-three. 
With  what  patience  our  fathers  must  have  listened  to  talk!  At  the  time 
of  this  celebration  young  Billings  was  thirteen  years  old,  just  the  age 
at  which  wide-awake  boys  are  interested  in  all  that  is  going  on,  and  the 
prominent  part  taken  in  it  by  his  grandfather  and  uncle  must  have  made 
the  day  memorable  to  him. 

Albert  began  his  education  in  the  district  school  and  finished  it  at 
sixteen  or  seventeen  in  what  was  known  as  the  Royalton  Academy. 
Around  the  center  a  village  had  begun  to  grow.  It  must  have  been  very 
small  indeed  ninety  years  ago.  In  1910  it  boasted  a  population  of  330. 
In  Albert  M.  Billings'  day  the  academy  had  but  one  teacher  and  could 
not  have  been  of  very  high  grade.  The  oldest  known  catalogue  of  the 
school  is  that  of  1830,  and  the  name  of  Albert  Billings  leads  the  list  of  the 
forty-five  pupils.  His  cousin,  E.  H.  Billings,  was  also  in  the  list,  and 
Nathaniel  Sprague  was  the  teacher.  This  year  appears  to  have  brought 
his  school  days  to  an  end.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to  the  hard 
work  of  the  farm.  He  was  not  considered  robust  enough.  He  was 
growing  too  fast,  shooting  up  toward  the  six  feet  he  attained,  and  needed 
lighter  employment  than  haying  and  harvesting.  He  was  therefore 
apprenticed  in  the  village  to  learn  the  harness-  and  trunk-making  trade. 
If  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,  one  wonders  how  A.  M.  Billings  could  have 
consented  to  be  apprenticed  to  any  one.  He  was  of  an  independent,  self- 
reliant,  self-directing,  masterful  disposition.     It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
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him  as  an  apprentice.  This  apprenticeship,  however,  was  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  that  day,  and  he  accommodated  himself  to  it.  But 
not  for  any  long  time.  Subjection  was  wholly  foreign  to  his  nature  and 
at  the  end  of  about  two  years  he  separated  himself  from  his  master  and 
at  the  same  time  abandoned  the  trade  of  harness-  and  trunk-making. 

One  of  his  older  brothers,  Edwin,  had  established  himself  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  in  the  village  of  Claremont,  New  Hampshire, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Royalton.  In  1833,  when  Albert 
was  nineteen,  he  joined  his  brother  in  what  was  known  in  Claremont  as 
the  Billings  Machine  Shop.  Claremont,  situated  on  the  rapids  of  the 
Sugar  River  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Connecticut,  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  fine  water  power,  which,  since  the  day  of  which  I  write,  has  made 
it  a  prosperous  manufacturing  center.  Young  Billings  was  there  in  the 
beginnings  of  this  development. 

In  1892,  when  Mr.  Billings  was  seventy-eight  years  old,  he  wrote  out, 
at  the  request  of  a  publishing  concern  which  was  preparing  a  book  of 
biographies,  brief  answers  to  a  series  of  questions  submitted  to  him. 
But  when  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  they  wanted  $400  for  a  steel  engrav- 
ing to  accompany  the  sketch,  he  dropped  the  matter,  retaining  his  notes. 
These,  fortunately,  have  been  preserved  in  his  own  handwriting. 

Of  the  Claremont  period  of  his  life  he  wrote: 

My  first  step,  in  my  sixteenth  year,  after  leaving  the  school  where  I  was  being 
fitted  for  old  Dartmouth  College,  was  to  learn  the  machinist  trade  in  all  of  its  branches, 
which  occupied  my  time  for  about  ten  years,  with  my  brother  Edwin  A.  Billings 
operating  one  of  the  largest  machine  shops  in  the  state.  After  being  with  my  brother 
for  about  two  years,  I  was  given  charge  of  assembling  all  new  machines,  such  as  modern 
printing  presses,  cotton  mills,  etc. 

After  leaving  my  brother's  machine  shop,  I  engaged  in  the  stage  coach  business 
for  myself,  "Staging  it"  from  Claremont  in  Sullivan  County,  New  Hampshire  to 
Henniker  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Merrimack,  the  stage  line  running  through  to 
Boston  by  way  of  Lowell.  About  that  time  steam  railroads  were  being  introduced 
and,  because  of  my  familiarity  with  mechanics,  I  was  naturally  attracted  to  and  drifted 
into  the  railroad  business  in  the  way  of  engineering  and  construction,  including  rais- 
ing of  funds,  assisting  in  obtaining  charters,  etc. 

These  last  lines  cover  a  long  period  during  which  many  interesting 
things  occurred.  Two  years  after  reaching  Claremont,  in  1835,  when 
he  was  only  twenty-one  years  old,  he  was  appointed  a  deputy  sheriff 
of  the  county  and  was  continued  in  that  office  about  ten  years.  He  had 
now  grown  into  vigorous  manhood,  tall  and  robust,  with  a  natural  air 
of  authority  and,  endowed  with  an  alert  intelligence  and  unflinching 
courage,  he  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the  duties  of  his  office.     These 
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were  neither  very  onerous  nor  very  remunerative  in  that  country  com- 
munity, but  they  naturally  made  him  acquainted  with  such  business 
opportunities  as  existed,  and  thus  revealed  him  to  himself.  It  was  in 
Claremont  that  he  discovered  that  he  had  a  natural  talent  for  business 
and  began  to  use  it.  At  the  end  of  nine  years  his  neighbors  made  him 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  continued  him  in  that  office  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  Claremont.  He  acquired  real  estate  and  began  to  prosper. 
He  early  developed  an  interest  in  patent  rights  and  his  perception  of  a 
bargain  was  so  keen  that  he  seldom  failed  to  make  these  investments 
profitable.  In  1837  ne  married  in  Claremont,  Lucinda  A.  Corbin.  He 
was  twenty- three  years  old.  Two  children  were  born  of  this  marriage, 
a  son,  Henry  A.,  and  a  daughter  who  died  at  an  early  age. 

In  the  very  brief  story  Mr.  Billings  wrote  of  his  own  life  the  follow- 
ing unconnected  statement  appears:  "In  1853  I  went  west  and  assisted 
in  the  management  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad." 
How  or  how  long  he  assisted  does  not  appear.  Here  is  an  interesting 
experience  in  his  life  of  which  no  further  record  remains.  He  evidently 
traveled  much,  but  his  residence  was  Claremont. 

The  Claremont  period  in  Mr.  Billings'  life  reveals  a  curious  devel- 
opment in  his  religious  views.  Those  members  of  the  Billings  family 
who  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Royalton  and  their  immediate 
descendants  were  religious  people  and  Baptists.  The  first  John  was  a 
deacon  of  the  Baptist  church,  apparently  for  life,  and  was  universally 
known  in  the  community  as  Deacon  Billings.  His  son,  John,  the  father 
of  Albert,  followed  in  his  steps.  The  community,  however,  was  small 
and  the  little  church  finally  disappeared.  But  the  family  continued 
religious  and  became  active  in  other  churches.  Albert  became  a  Metho- 
dist and  took  his  religion  much  more  seriously  than  do  most  men.  When, 
in  1840  and  the  years  following,  second  adventism  became  a  burning 
question  in  the  religious  world  he  became  so  interested  in  it  that  with 
other  members  of  the  Claremont  Methodist  Church  he  began  to  hold 
separate  meetings  in  which  the  interest  gathered  about  our  Lord's 
Second  Coming.  Thereupon  they  were  requested  to  give  up  their  sepa- 
rate meetings  or  withdraw  from  the  church.  Mr.  Billings  and  a  number 
of  others  promptly  withdrew  and  continued  their  meetings.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  great  Millerite  excitement  when  so  many  good  people  were 
disappointed  that  the  Lord  did  not  come.  This  disappointment  did  not 
permanently  discourage  Mr.  Billings'  religious  faith.  We  shall  see  that 
reappearing  and  developing  as  our  narrative  proceeds.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  those  years  did  lead  him  to  recast  his  views.     He  did  not  return 
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to  the  Methodist  church,  but  he  grew  out  of  the  views  which  caused  him 
to  separate  from  it.  Thereafter,  while  he  continued  deeply  interested 
in  religion,  he  flocked  by  himself. 

It  was  in  Claremont  that  he  took  the  first  important  step  that  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  later  prosperity.  He  there  began  to  display  the 
extraordinary  business  insight  which  afterward  distinguished  him.  He 
saw  business  opportunities  where  no  one  else  could  see  them,  and  he  had 
the  enterprise  and  courage  to  seize  these  opportunities  and  work  them 
out  to  large  success.  In  traveling  about  the  county  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  farmer  whose  wife  made 
the  best  bread  he  had  ever  eaten.  On  inquiry  he  was  told  it  was  pre- 
pared with  yeast  made  from  potatoes.  At  his  request  the  housewife 
gave  him  the  recipe  for  making  it.  The  more  he  reflected  on  it  the  more 
convinced  he  became  that  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  the 
yeast  could  be  made  profitable.  In  a  small  way  at  first  he  began  the 
enterprise.  It  prospered.  The  earlier  steps  in  its  expansion  cannot, 
after  the  lapse  of  seventy-five  years,  be  traced.  About  1855,  apparently, 
Mr.  Billings  transferred  the  yeast  business  to  Groton,  Massachusetts, 
a  town  about  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Claremont,  perhaps  to  get  nearer  to 
Boston  and  the  centers  of  business.  He  was  still  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  a  resident  of  Claremont  and  apparently  divided  his  time  between 
the  two  places.  The  yeast  business  so  prospered  that  about  1858  an 
opportunity  came  to  him  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  large  profit.  But  why 
should  he  sell  it  ?  I  can  imagine  no  reason  save  one.  He  had  discovered 
his  capacity  for  big  business  and  knew  that  he  needed  a  wider  field  than 
a  Massachusetts  village.  He  heard  the  cities  and  the  large  enterprises 
of  the  day  calling  him.  His  career  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  nineteenth- 
century  business.  Here  was  a  man  born  and  brought  up  on  a  Vermont 
farm,  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  harness-  and  trunk-making,  a  dep- 
uty sheriff  for  ten  years  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  in  a  New  Hampshire  village,  with  a  few  years  as  head  of  a  twenty- 
mile  stage-coach  line  and  as  a  successful  manufacturer  of  yeast,  starting 
out  at  forty-five  to  try  conclusions  with  the  captains  of  finance,  and 
succeeding  in  the  audacious  attempt.  He  realized  on  the  various  invest- 
ments he  had  made  in  Claremont,  sold  his  yeast  business  for  $80,000, 
and  began  his  new  career.  His  capital  consisted  of  more  than  $100,000 
in  money,  a  very  unusual  capacity  for  business,  and  unbounded  self- 
reliance. 

We  have  reached  the  year  1859,  when  Mr.  Billings  was  forty-five 
years  old.     During  the  brief  period  of  that  one  year  occurred  three  of 
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the  most  important  events  of  his  life.  Not  the  least  important  was  his 
second  marriage.  He  had  been  familiar  with  Woodstock,  Vermont, 
from  early  youth,  as  that  village  was  only  a  few  miles  south  of  Royalton 
and  the  home  of  an  uncle  and  cousins.  It  was  on  the  road  between 
Royalton  and  Claremont  and  he  was  well  acquainted  there.  In  Wood- 
stock he  found  a  very  unusual  woman,  Mrs.  Augusta  Sarah  Farnsworth 
Allen.  She  was  eight  years  younger  than  himself,  and  they  were  married 
June  1,  1859.  Mrs.  Billings  was  descended  from  ihe  very  early  settlers 
of  Woodstock.  She  was  so  capable  that  her  husband  continued  through- 
out his  life  to  advise  with  her  about  all  his  business  affairs,  particularly 
when  he  was  in  difficulties,  and  was  accustomed  to  speak  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  appreciation  of  the  assistance  he  received  from  her  in  the  con- 
duct of  all  his  varied  interests.  They  were  two  people,  each  possessing 
very  strong  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  character,  living  together 
nearly  forty  years  in  mutual  devotion,  dependence,  and  sympathy. 

Another  important  event  of  this  year,  1859,  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Billings 
was  the  connection  he  formed  with  Commodore  C.  K.  Garrison,  well 
known  in  the  business  world  of  that  day.  Garrison  was  one  of  the 
"Forty-niners"  in  the  first  great  rush  to  the  golden  state.  Very  able 
and  as  public  spirited  as  he  was  able,  he  had  been  a  successful  business 
man,  banker,  railroad  man,  reorganizer  of  a  steamship  company,  thus 
acquiring  his  title  of  Commodore,  and  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  in  trou- 
blous times.  Returning  to  New  York  in  1859  with  large  means,  he  and 
Mr.  Billings  came  together.  Both  were  looking  for  business  openings. 
They  became  warm  friends  and  continued  to  be  intimately  associated  in 
business  for  many  years. 

The  third  of  these  important  events  was  that  this  same  year,  1859, 
took  Mr.  Billings  to  Chicago  and  saw  the  beginning  of  his  connection 
with  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  of  that  city.  He  was 
led  to  Chicago  in  a  rather  curious  way.  The  American  Gas  Light 
Company  of  Claremont  owned  a  patent  granted  to  Andrew  Walker  for 
a  process  of  purifying  gas  with  water.  Mr.  Billings'  interest  in  patents 
led  him  to  add  to  his  other  activities  the  agency  for  selling  to  gas  com- 
panies the  right  to  use  this  process.  In  pushing  this  business  he  traveled 
widely  and  in  1859  visited  Chicago  and  sold  the  use  of  the  process  to 
the  newly  organized  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  of  that  city. 
This  transaction  made  him  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  gas 
business  in  Chicago  and  particularly  with  the  field  and  plans  of  the 
company  he  was  dealing  with.  That  company  was  a  very  small  affair 
compared  to  the  company  of  the  same  name  today.     The  Chicago  of 
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1859  was  a  city  of  only  100,000  people.  The  West  Division  of  the  city 
where  the  new  company  began  operations  had  a  population  of  40,000. 
The  Peoples  Company  had  been  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  state 
legislature  in  1855.  In  the  act  of  incorporation  there  was  one  feature 
of  extraordinary  value  to  the  company.  The  charter  conferred  a  per- 
petual franchise.  It  had  this  immense  advantage  over  any  possible 
competitor.  It  was  not  until  August,  1858,  that  an  ordinance  of  the 
city  council  gave  permission  for  laying  mains  through  the  streets.  But 
it  soon  transpired  that  the  company  could  not  raise  the  funds  for  suc- 
cessfully launching  the  enterprise  of  building  gas  works  and  laying  the 
necessary  mains.  There  was  an  older  corporation,  the  Chicago  Gas 
Company,  already  in  possession  of  the  field.  The  success  of  the  new 
organization  seemed  to  investors  very  doubtful,  and  its  first  owners 
could  not  carry  it  forward.  This  condition  became  known  to  Mr. 
Billings  and  he  went  to  Chicago  again  to  look  the  ground  over.  The 
enterprise  was  a  hazardous  one,  depending  for  success  on  the  growth  of 
the  new  city,  freedom  from  ruinous  competition,  and  above  all,  good 
management.  Studying  the  situation  Mr.  Billings  satisfied  himself  that 
the  young  city  had  a  great  future,  and,  having  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  decided  to  face  the  risks  of  competition.  In  connec- 
tion with  Commodore  Garrison  he  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Peoples  Company  and  entered  on  the  task  of  building  the  works  and 
laying  gas  mains.  Having  no  wish  to  enter  on  a  war  of  competition  with 
the  older,  the  Chicago  Company,  he  entered  into  a  verbal  agreement 
with  E.  T.  Watkins,  the  president,  that  the  Chicago  Company  should 
confine  its  operations  to  the  North  and  South  Divisions  of  the  city  and 
his  own  company,  the  Peoples,  to  the  West  Division.  This  verbal 
agreement  was  never  broken. 

Before  the  Chicago  opportunity  opened,  the  attention  of  Mr.  Billings 
had  been  attracted  to  Saratoga,  whose  springs  and  other  advantages  were 
already  giving  promise  of  making  it  the  famous  and  popular  resort  it 
became.  Whether  he  invested  in  one  of  the  springs  or  hotels,  as  has 
been  reported,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine.  But  he  took  Mrs. 
Billings  there  and  made  it  his  home.  It  remained  the  family  home  for 
more  than  four  years. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Billings'  notebooks  appears  the  following  entry  illustra- 
tive of  several  things:  "January  18,  1863.  Left  Chicago  for  home. 
Expenses,  sixteen  days  at  Chicago,  $32.00.  Ticket  home,  $21.65. 
Sleeping  car,  $1.  Arrived  Saratoga,  January  20,  1863."  Saratoga  was 
home.     There  his  son,  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  was  born  and  his  daughter, 
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Sarah  Augusta.  A  second  daughter  was  also  born  who  died  in  infancy. 
It  is  well  known  in  Chicago,  where  he  has  been  a  very  prominent  business 
man,  that  the  son  has  always  been  known  to  his  intimate  friends  as 
"Ben,"  a  name  which  bore  no  relation  to  his  initials,  C.  K.  G.  And 
thereby  hangs  this  tale.  By  1861,  the  year  of  the  son's  birth,  the  rela- 
tions between  Mr.  Billings  and  his  partner,  C.  K.  Garrison,  had  become 
very  intimate.  In  1907,  Mrs.  Billings,  then  eighty-five  years  old,  said 
to  a  reporter  who  interviewed  her,  "When  our  son  was  born,  the  Com- 
modore sent  him  a  costly  silver  mug  marked  'To  Cornelius  Kingsley 
Garrison  Billings.'  Mr.  Billings  was  much  disappointed  at  the  name. 
'I  had  intended '  he  said,  'giving  the  boy  some  Bible  name  like  Benjamin, ' 
and  ever  after  he  called  him  Ben." 

When  Mr.  Billings  went  to  Chicago,  in  1859,  he  had  no  intention  of 
making  his  home  in  that  city.  His  partner  was  in  New  York.  He 
expected  his  own  business  interests  to  center  there.  It  was  the  financial 
metropolis  and  it  was  his  purpose  to  make  it  his  headquarters.  Mean- 
time, while  he  was  getting  his  gas  business  under  way  in  Chicago  and 
looking  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  profit,  his  resi- 
dence continued  to  be  Saratoga,  and  his  time  was  divided  between  that 
place,  New  York,  and  Chicago.  His  business  in  Chicago,  however, 
claimed  more  and  more  of  his  time  and  attention.  He  discovered  that 
the  charter  of  the  Peoples  Company  needed  amendments  and  these  he 
secured  from  the  legislature  through  J.  Russell  Jones,  a  man  well  known 
in  Chicago,  prominent  in  politics  and  business  for  many  years.  Mean- 
time he  was  very  busy  getting  the  business  of  the  company  into  shape. 
He  built  the  first  West  Side  gas  works  at  Twenty-second  Street  and 
Centre  Avenue,  Commodore  Garrison  advancing  two-thirds  of  the  cost. 
The  successful  launching  of  the  enterprise  was  a  more  difficult  job  than 
he  supposed  it  would  be.  It  took  a  much  longer  time  and  the  outcome 
of  the  venture  was  long  uncertain.  He  had  not  intended  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  gas  business.  He  was  not  holding  on  to  the  business  from 
choice,  but  the  business  was  holding  on  to  him.  He  could  not  let  go  of 
it.     He  wanted  to  sell  it,  but  no  one  wanted  to  buy  it. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  four  and  a  half  years,  in  1864,  he  brought  his 
family  to  Chicago  and  rented  a  house  at  609  West  Washington  Street. 
Mrs.  Billings  is  quoted  as  saying:  "We  moved  so  much  from  one  place 
to  another  after  I  came  from  Saratoga  Springs  in  1864  that  I  finally 
insisted  on  a  home  of  our  own.  It  was  Mr.  Billings'  plan  to  sell  the  gas 
business  and  go  back  to  New  York.  I  had  to  find  the  most  suitable 
place  because  I  always  superintended  the  moving."     They  bought  and 
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moved  into  the  house  at  504  West  Lake  Street  in  1870.  It  was  a  modest 
frame  building,  but  the  lot  was  large,  100  by  245  feet.  Additions  were 
later  made  to  both  house  and  lot.  To  the  reporter  who  interviewed  her 
Mrs.  Billings  said,  "We  were  originally  Vermont  farmers  and  the  land 
around  the  house  was  just  what  we  wanted  for  raising  corn  and 
vegetables."  From  this  comparatively  modest  home  they  never  moved. 
Before  the  door  the  Lake  Street  surface  car  line  ran,  and  later,  above 
the  surface  cars  the  trains  of  the  elevated  road  thundered.  The  neigh- 
borhood gradually  deteriorated  into  a  region  of  factories  and  warehouses. 
Mr.  Billings  became  a  man  of  large  wealth,  but  they  continued  to  live 
in  this  modest  house.  And  this  was  not  because  he  would  not  give  his 
wife  any  house  she  wished.  In  the  matter  of  a  home  her  wish  was  law. 
But  she  did  not  wish  to  change.  Neither  the  boulevards  nor  the  "gold 
coast"  had  any  attraction  for  her.  She  had  grown  to  love  the  old  house 
and  continued  to  occupy  it  for  forty-three  years  to  a  day,  that  is  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  March  30,  1913,  sixteen  years 
after  her  husband's  death  in  1897.     She  lived  to  her  ninety-first  year. 

The  home  was  a  comfortable,  two-story  frame  house  with  thirteen 
or  more  rooms.  The  premises  were  kept  in  "spick  and  span"  order, 
the  house  painted  white  with  green  shutters.  Lamp  posts  were  set  inside 
the  large  yard.  In  describing  the  place  to  any  one  wishing  to  go  there, 
reference  was  always  made  to  the  lamp  posts  in  the  yard  as  an  easy 
means  of  identification. 

Mr.  Billings  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company  for  nearly  thirty  years.  During  all  this  time  it  remained  a 
West  Side  concern.  That  division  of  the  city  grew  very  rapidly,  increas- 
ing from  40,000  in  1859  to  500,000  in  1889,  containing  in  the  latter  year 
more  than  half  the  population  of  the  city.  During  these  thirty  years 
the  Peoples  Company  had  built  new  and  greatly  enlarged  gas  works  and 
laid  service  pipes  through  almost  every  street  between  the  Chicago 
River  and  the  western  limits  of  the  city.  It  had  kept  the  fast  expanding 
division  supplied  with  gas.  This  had  not  only  kept  the  company 
extraordinarily  busy,  but  had  required  continually  increasing  amounts 
of  capital.  Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the  business  was  carried 
on  with  small  profit  for  many  years.  They  were  strenuous  years  for 
Mr.  Billings.  He  was  equally  busy  keeping  the  company  afloat  finan- 
cially and  directing  the  work  of  construction.  It  is  related  that  one 
day  during  the  building  of  a  large  gas  holder  the  sides  of  the  great  pit 
being  dug  to  receive  it  began  to  cave  in.  The  workmen  fled  from  what 
seemed  imminent  peril.     Mr.  Billings  thereupon  went  down  into  the 
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pit,  saying,  "Come  with  me,  boys,"  and  they  followed  him.  He  remained 
in  the  pit  thirty-six  hours  directing  the  work  which  was  safely  accom- 
plished. While  never  foolhardy  he  had  the  air  of  authority,  that  unflinch- 
ing courage,  that  readiness  to  go  before,  which  made  him  the  leader  of 
men  he  was. 

He  was  a  man  of  such  superabounding  energy  that,  not  finding  enough 
to  occupy  his  time  and  attention  in  the  management  of  the  Peoples 
Company,  Mr.  Billings,  in  the  early  seventies  took  over  and  reorganized 
two  banks,  The  Home  National  Bank  and  The  Home  Savings  Bank. 
They  were  located  on  the  corner  of  West  Washington  and  Halsted  streets, 
on  the  West  Side,  adjoining  the  gas  company's  offices.  They  were 
small  affairs  compared  with  the  great  banking  houses  of  our  day.  The 
national  bank  had  a  capital  of  $250,000,  and  the  savings  bank  of  $5,000, 
but  there  were  no  more  solid  institutions  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Billings  was 
president  of  both  from  the  day  he  acquired  them  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  had  peculiar  ideas  as  to  the  principle  on  which  these  banks  at 
least  should  be  conducted.  He  eventually  owned  most  of  the  stock,  but 
there  were  other  stockholders  and  they  naturally  looked  for  dividends. 
His  plan,  however,  was  to  employ  the  profits,  not  in  paying  dividends  to 
the  stockholders,  but  in  accumulating  a  surplus  and  thus  increasing  the 
stability  of  the  banks.  In  this  he  achieved  such  success  that  the  two 
banks  weathered  all  financial  storms,  continuing,  through  panics  which 
destroyed  weaker  institutions,  solid  as  a  rock.  Through  this  method 
the  time  came  when  the  stock  of  the  savings  bank,  of  the  par  value  of 
$100  a  share,  was  worth  $1,100  a  share,  book  value.  But  it  goes  without 
saying  that  though  he  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  the  minority  stockholders, 
who  received  no  dividends,  the  constantly  increasing  value  of  their  stock, 
they  were  dissatisfied.  In  the  end  they  all  received  six  per  cent  interest 
on  their  investment,  but  this  was  long  delayed.  Meantime  the  banks 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger.  Mr.  Billings  kept  his  own  funds  in  them 
and  the  bank  examiners  used  to  refer  to  them  as  "Mr.  Billings'  cash 
box."  The  two  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  $255,000  accumulated 
a  surplus  of  more  than  $400,000.  There  was  never  a  day  when  all 
depositors,  except  Mr.  Billings  himself,  could  not  have  been  paid  in  full. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Benson,  who  is  the  Chicago  representative  of  the 
Billings  estate,  entered  The  Home  National  Bank  in  1889.  He  had  at 
that  time  never  seen  Mr.  Billings  and  asked  the  cashier  of  the  bank  what 
kind  of  a  looking  man  Mr.  Billings  was,  saying  that  he  would  like  to 
recognize  him  when  he  came  in.  "Oh!"  said  the  cashier,  "don't  you 
worry.     You'll  know  him  the  minute  he  enters,  you  can't  possibly 
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mistake  him."  And  when  he  saw  a  man  six  feet  in  height,  broad 
shouldered,  dignified  and  commanding  in  appearance,  dressed,  as  per- 
haps no  other  man  in  Chicago  was,  like  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school — 
when  he  saw  this  man  come  in,  he  recognized  at  once  his  employer.  It 
was  not  long  before  Mr.  Benson  came  into  relations  of  confidence  and 
responsibility  with  him  and  he  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  him.  Any 
question  is  likely  to  bring  out  an  illustrative  story.  For  instance,  having 
been  referred  to  a  very  well-known  citizen  for  information,  I  asked  Mr. 
Benson  what  his  relations  with  Mr.  Billings  were.  He  answered,  "I 
will  illustrate  their  relations  by  an  incident.  One  morning  Mr.  Billings 
said  to  me,  'Mr.  Blank  is  coming  in  today  for  some  money.  Let  him 
have  it.'  On  my  inquiring  how  much  he  would  want,  the  answer  was, 
'I  don't  know.  Perhaps  $100,000.  Whatever  it  is,  let  him  have  it.' 
I  next  asked  what  security  I  should  require  from  him,  and  he  said,  'Let 
him  have  whatever  amount  he  wants  on  whatever  security  he  offers.' 
As  it  happened  Mr.  Blank  was  a  very  careful  man  in  such  matters  and 
the  security  was  ample." 

Mr.  Billings  had  a  very  natural  dislike  of  being  deceived  or  imposed 
upon.  He  had  bought  from  a  city  wine  merchant  some  California  black- 
berry brandy  and  was  quite  willing  to  assist  the  merchant  in  furnishing 
sick  people  with  this  fine  California  product  well  known  as  a  remedy 
for  various  complaints.  He  therefore  loaned  the  merchant,  whom  he 
regarded  as  a  public  benefactor,  money  which  it  turned  out  he  could  not 
pay.  This  prompted  an  examination  of  his  books  and  accounts.  One 
large  bill  of  a  Chicago  wholesale  grocery  house  was  for  dried  blackberries. 
I  quote  the  rest  of  the  story  from  Mr.  Benson,  "Addressing  the  bearer 
of  the  ill  news,  who  happened  to  be  the  writer  hereof,  Mr.  Billings  said, 
'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  fellow  makes  that  California  brandy 
from  dried  [registering  horror]  blackberries  he  buys  here  at  the  corner 
grocery  store ?'  'That  is  what  he  has  always  done,  Mr.  Billings.'  'Then 
you  go  right  over  there  and  shut  that  fellow  up,'  and  it  was  done 
forthwith." 

He  had  the  peculiarity  of  being  greatly  agitated  by  trifles,  but  was 
apparently  quite  undisturbed  by  serious  troubles.  He  was  accustomed 
to  drive  from  his  home  to  the  bank  and  hitching  his  horse  in  the  street 
always  carried  inside  his  carriage  robe  and  whip.  One  day  he  left  in  his 
buggy  a  box  of  cigars  he  had  just  purchased.  Discovering  the  oversight 
a  few  minutes  later  he  went  out  to  recover  the  cigars  only  to  find  that 
they  were  gone.  He  was  greatly  incensed  and  much  wrought  up  over 
the  loss.     Mr.  Benson  was  then  a  comparatively  new  clerk  and  was  him- 
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self  much  disturbed  over  the  loss  of  what  must  have  been  a  box  of  costly 
cigars  to  cause  so  great  an  uproar.  The  excitement  was  at  its  height 
when  the  son,  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  came  in  and  asked  what  the  matter 
was.  When  told,  he  remained  quite  calm  and  said,  "Do  you  know  how 
much  father  pays  for  his  cigars  ?  It's  $2.50  a  box  and  he  gets  them  from 
some  news  stand  here  on  Halsted  Street."  Some  time  later  Mr.  Benson 
says  he  received  a  different  sort  of  shock.  A  financial  panic  was  on. 
Mr.  Billings  had  been  confined  to  his  house  for  a  few  days  by  illness. 
Meanwhile  there  had  been  several  failures  among  the  bank  borrowers 
involving  some  $30,000  of  loans  not  well  secured.  Mr.  Benson  had  to 
acquaint  Mr.  Billings  with  the  situation.  He  delivered  his  bad  news  and 
braced  himself  for  the  earthquake  he  felt  sure  would  come.  Mr.  Billings 
ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  considered  a  few  minutes  and  then  said 
quietly:  "Oh  well,  we  can't  have  an  omelette  without  breaking  a  few 
eggs."  "In  due  time,  "the  narrator  goes  on,  "we  learned  that  the  little 
outpost  skirmishes  annoyed  Mr.  Billings,  but  when  the  big  battle  was 
on,  he  was  at  his  best,  strong,  self-confident,  experienced,  resourceful  and 
almost  always  successful  in  the  end.  At  such  times  there  was  something 
doing  every  single  minute  of  the  day  and  it  was  a  most  wonderful  and 
profitable  opportunity  to  be  attached  to  his  headquarters  and  observe 
his  skilful  handling  of  difficult  situations." 

The  management  of  the  gas  company  and  two  banks  by  no  means 
exhausted  Mr.  Billings'  activities.  I  quote  again  from  the  autobio- 
graphical statement: 

At  the  time  when  construction  of  an  L  railroad  in  New  York  City  was  being 
considered  I  received  a  wire  at  Saratoga  to  meet  a  Mr.  Gilbert  who,  with  his  associates 
owned  a  charter  to  build  an  L  railroad  in  New  York  City  from  the  Battery  to  Central 
Park.  On  arrival  and  examination  I  approved  of  the  venture,  concluding  that  it  was 
a  good  financial  undertaking.  I  called  upon  several  prominent  New  York  City  citizens 
and  interested  them  in  the  matter.  We  then  organized  and  built  the  road  under  the 
Loan  and  Improvement  Charter.  I  resigned  my  position  as  director  of  the  New  York 
Elevated  Road  after  its  consolidation,  but  am  still  interested  in  the  road  financially. 

Speaking  of  his  connection  with  the  elevated  road  in  later  life,  Mr. 
Billings  used  to  tell  the  following  story.  When  it  was  completed  the 
roar  of  the  trains  was  most  distressing.  No  effective  and  practicable  way 
of  abating  the  nuisance  was  found,  however,  until  an  old  woman  called 
upon  Mr.  Billings  and  told  him  she  and  her  husband  for  years  lived  close 
to  an  iron  railroad  bridge  of  which  her  husband  was  caretaker.  For  a 
long  time  the  noise  of  every  passing  train  at  night  awakened  them,  she 
said,  until  they  found  a  simple  way  greatly  to  reduce  the  noise.  She 
told  Mr.  Billings,  however,  that  he  would  have  to  "pay  well"  for  the 
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information.  He  agreed,  if  it  should  prove  of  service  on  the  elevated 
structure,  as  it  afterwards  did  prove — merely  slipping  a  wooden  shingle 
between  the  metal  rail  and  the  metal  structure  to  break  the  metal-to- 
metal  contact  and  deaden  the  sound.  The  old  woman's  idea  of  "paying 
well"  for  the  information  was  that  the  road  should  give  her  boy  Danny 
a  job.     She  got  the  good  job  for  Danny  and  more  too. 

Mr.  Billings  was  also  associated  with  Commodore  Garrison  in  con- 
structing the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Colorado  Railroad,  later  dis- 
posing of  it  to  the  Santa  Fe  Company.  He  was  also  largely  interested 
in  building  some  of  the  lines  which  made  up  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  System.  He  and  the  Commodore  are  credited  with  having 
"bested"  Jay  Gould  in  a  deal  in  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

The  story  now  current  in  the  offices  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  is  as 
follows:  Jay  Gould  called  one  day  on  Billings  and  Garrison  who  had 
acquired  control  of  the  road  and  asked  the  price  of  their  interest.  They 
named  a  price  which  he  declared  was  too  high  and  which  he  refused  to 
pay.  Sometime  afterward,  however,  he  called  on  them  again  and  said 
he  had  decided  to  accept  their  offer,  but  they  told  him  they  would  not 
then  accept  the  amount  they  had  formerly  named,  but  would  sell  for  a 
million  dollars  more.  Mr.  Gould  declared  the  demand  exorbitant,  refused 
to  pay  it,  and  again  went  away.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  had  to  have 
the  road,  and  in  due  time  he  called  again  and  said  he  would  take  it  at  the 
price  last  named.  They  again  refused  to  sell  at  the  former  figure  and 
increased  the  price  another  million  dollars.  Declaring  that  he  wouldn't 
give  them  the  chance  to  raise  the  price  on  him  again  he  closed  the  bar- 
gain at  the  figures  named. 

Mr.  Billings'  own  statement  of  the  matter  is  very  brief,  as  follows: 
"Cornelius  K.  Garrison  and  myself  owned  the  road  known  as  the 
Missouri  and  Pacific  Railroad  which  we  sold  to  J.  Gould."  During 
the  larger  part  of  his  middle  and  later  life  he  was  interested  in  build- 
ing and  selling  or  buying  and  selling  railroads.  It  was  these  enterprises 
and  not  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  which  during  most  of 
the  thirty  years  from  1858  to  1888  added  to  his  wealth.  He  proved 
himself  an  exceedingly  capable  financier  and  almost  invariably  carried 
through  his  great  enterprises  to  success.  He  sometimes,  indeed,  let 
opportunities  go  by.  Standing  one  day  on  West  Madison  Street  with 
his  confidential  clerk,  he  said,  "There  was  a  time  when  I  could  have 
bought  this  whole  West  Side  street  railway  system  for  $200,000  and  now, 
the  Madison  Street  line  alone  pays  interest  on  §7,000,000." 

He  invested  largely  in  Chicago  real  estate,  for  the  most  part  on  the 
West  Side.     He  was  never  known  during  his  whole  residence  in  Chicago 
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to  sell  a  piece  of  real  estate  which  he  had  once  acquired,  except  when  he 
was  obliged  to  do  so  by  condemnation  proceedings.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  had  he  lived  longer  he  would  have  disposed  of  his  West  Side  real 
estate.  As  it  turned  out  most  of  it  was  held  too  long,  one  of  the  few 
business  mistakes  of  his  life.  Even  Homer  sometimes  nods  and  the 
shrewdest  business  man  is  sometimes  caught  napping. 

C.  K.  G.,  "Ben,"  Billings,  having  left  college  in  1879,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  was  set  to  work  learning  the  gas  business.  He  learned 
it  from  the  ground  up.  An  apt  pupil,  he  was  advanced  from  year  to 
year,  went  into  the  office  and,  having  his  father's  genius  for  business,  was 
rapidly  promoted  until  he  became  vice-president  of  the  company  before 
he  was  twenty-five  years  old.  The  talent  for  business  he  displayed  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  his  father. 

The  extraordinary  business  activity  of  Mr.  Billings  and  the  increase 
of  his  wealth  did  not  diminish  that  interest  in  religion  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  He  remained  a  daily  student  of  the  Bible  and  made 
himself  so  familiar  with  it  that  no  one  could  misquote  a  passage  without 
drawing  from  him  instant  correction.  Here  is  an  interesting  testimony 
from  his  nephew,  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  of  whom  he  was  very  proud,  and 
who  was  very  close  to  him  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Billings  says,  "During  my  acquaintance  with  him  his  religious  beliefs 
were  expressed  in  a  daily  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  was 
fond  of  expounding  and  interpreting  to  members  of  his  household  and 
to  me."  When  the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament  came  out  he 
took  great  interest  in  it.  His  copy  of  it  was  copiously  annotated,  the 
margins  being  filled  with  his  notes.  He  carried  it  with  him  and  studied 
it  on  his  journeys  and  when  he  lost  it,  presumably  on  a  Pullman  sleeper,  the 
loss  caused  him  great  distress,  greater  probably  than  the  loss  of  $50,000. 
This  latter  he  would  have  passed  by  lightly  as  all  in  the  day's  business. 

That  this  religious  interest  was  not  merely  formal  was  made  evident 
by  his  acts.  Efforts  for  the  rescue  of  criminals  and  the  down-and-out 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  him.  He  was  a  liberal  helper  of  the  Jerry 
McAuley  Mission  in  New  York  City.  As  early  as  1869  the  region  of 
Chicago  west  of  the  river  for  half  a  dozen  blocks  and  adjacent  to  Madison 
Street,  once  a  pleasant  residence  section,  had  become  the  home  of 
criminals  and  outcasts.  Mr.  Billings  became  so  much  concerned  for  the 
spiritual  rescue  of  these  people  that  he  bought  a  church  building  on  Green 
Street,  just  south  of  West  Madison,  a  building  which  is  still  standing, 
and  sustained  mission  work  there  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  He 
sometimes  occupied  the  pulpit  himself  and  gave  familiar  talks  on  the 
Bible.     He  sustained  the  preaching  and  entertained  the  preachers  at  his 
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home.  These  were  oftener  than  not  Second  Adventists  toward  which 
faith  he  was  still  drawn,  but  he  labored  with  them  in  long  arguments  to 
correct  views  which  he  thought  erroneous.  Mrs.  Billings  had  a  strong 
sense  of  humor  and  she  used  to  tell  the  following  story.  One  Sunday- 
morning  a  visiting  minister  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  gathered  all 
the  Jews  together  in  Jerusalem  in  actual  physical  mass  meeting.  As 
usual  Mr.  Billings  took  the  preacher  home  to  dinner.  They  reached  the 
house  at  one  o'clock,  dinner  being  all  ready  to  serve.  While  Mr.  Billings 
was  willing  to  allow  the  Jews  a  spiritual  Jerusalem  to  which  in  spirit  they 
might  each  and  all  return,  actually  gathering  them  all  together  at  one 
time  in  Jerusalem  presented  housing,  transportation  and  other  insur- 
mountable difficulties  to  his  practical  mind.  Instead,  therefore,  of  going 
in  at  once  to  dinner  he  took  his  guest  to  the  arbor  in  the  garden  for  a  dis- 
cussion. It  was  two  hours  later  that  the  disputants  went  in  to  a  cold 
dinner.  "And  would  you  believe  it,"  Mrs  Billings  used  to  say,  "that 
minister  preached  another  sermon  at  the  mission  that  very  evening  and 
when  he  got  through  there  wasn't  a  single  one  of  those  Jews  left  in 
Jerusalem!" 

Mr.  Billings'  constant  thinking  on  and  profound  interest  in  religious 
questions  led  him  in  1886  to  publish  a  statement  of  his  views  in  a  small 
pamphlet  of  about  three  thousand  words.  He  gave  the  statement  this 
title,  "God's  Eternal  Purposes  in  His  Only  Begotten  Son."  It  has  a 
large  number  of  quotations  from  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  very  sane  and 
sensible  presentation  of  the  gospel.  One  notes  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  Second  Coming  which  had  so  interested  the 
author  in  1843.  The  only  real  divergence  from  the  ordinary  Christian 
belief  is  the  apparent  teaching  of  the  pamphlet  that  man  is  not  by  nature 
immortal,  but  becomes  so  only  by  having  Christ  born  in  him. 

In  addition  to  the  Green  Street  mission  Mr.  Billings,  also,  in  whole 
or  in  part  sustained  a  church  on  Ada,  near  Fulton  Street.  It  was  a 
region  of  poor  people  and  he  provided  for  the  little  church  a  meeting 
house.  I  cannot  learn  that  he  was  interested  in  the  organized  charities 
of  Chicago.  He  left  nothing  for  them  in  his  will.  He  did  once  give 
$5,000  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  He  was  not  open  to  appeals  for  public  welfare 
movements.  But,  in  sustaining,  unassisted,  through  so  many  years  the 
religious  work  I  have  described  he  probably  contributed  to  benevolences 
as  generously  as  most  men  in  Chicago. 

During  all  these  years  he  displayed  to  those  who  knew  him  well  one 
characteristic  which  was  not  commonly  attributed  to  him  by  the  public. 
He  was,  indeed,  far  removed  from  that  type  of  man  which  when  struck 
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on  one  cheek  turned  the  other  also.  When  attacked  he  hit  back  hard 
and  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  adversary.  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  a  statement  which  lies  before  me,  written  by  the  late 
Colonel  W.  P.  Rend,  a  well-known  business  man  of  Chicago,  in  which  he 
says:  "To  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Billings  he  presented 
a  somewhat  cold  and  reserved  manner,  but  beneath  his  rigid  exterior 
there  beat  a  heart  full  of  warm  sympathies  and  generous  impulses.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  most  constant  of  friends."  This  quality 
received  a  notable  illustration  in  his  relations  with  Commodore  Garrison. 
The  Commodore  died  in  1885  after  a  life  of  extraordinary  business  activ- 
ity. Mr.  Billings'  business  connection  with  him  had  practically  ended 
some  years  before,  but  he  remained  greatly  attached  to  his  old  friend. 
Commodore  Garrison's  health  broke  down  in  1884  and  at  the  same  time 
he  failed  in  business.  Although  his  assets  greatly  exceeded  his  liabilities 
it  seemed  probable  that  owing  to  many  complications,  coupled  with  the 
failure  of  his  health  and  inability  to  look  after  his  own  interests,  his  whole 
estate  would  pass  from  the  possession  of  the  family.  In  these  circum- 
stances Mr.  Billings  went  to  the  rescue  of  his  former  associate  and  the 
family  with  his  usual  vigor.  For  the  time  being  his  own  business  was 
made  secondary.  He  so  arranged  it  that  he  could  leave  it  for  an  extended 
period.  He  engaged  the  services  of  former  Judge  Beckwith  of  Chicago 
and  they  went  to  New  York  and  spent  a  year  in  efforts  to  conserve  the 
estate.  There  was  a  severe  struggle  in  and  out  of  the  courts,  but  the 
larger  part  of  the  estate  was  conserved  for  the  family  of  his  old  friend. 
This  is  declared  by  those  who  knew  him  best  to  be  only  one  of  many 
instances  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  friends  when  they 
were  in  need. 

This  sketch  has  shown  that  the  business  interests  and  activities  of 
Mr.  Billings  were  diversified  and  widely  extended.  But  his  real  business, 
that  to  which  he  gave  constant  attention  from  1858  to  1888,  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  was  the  development  of  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company.  It  is  true  that  for  much  of  that  period  he  was  the  president 
of  two  banks,  but  they  were  practically  a  part  of  the  larger  business. 
For  many  years  the  Peoples  Company  had  a  serious  struggle  for  existence. 
It  was  very  far  from  being  the  gold  mine  it  was  popularly  supposed  to 
be.  The  building  of  the  gas  works,  first  on  Twenty-second  Street  and 
later  on  Division  Street  far  to  the  north,  the  constant  enormous  expendi- 
tures in  laying  gas  pipes  through  the  rapidly  expanding  West  Side,  this 
unending  enlarging  of  the  plant  ate  up  the  profits,  though  it  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  property. 
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When  the  great  fire  of  187 1  destroyed  the  North  Side  and  the  com- 
mercial section  of  the  South  Side  of  the  city,  the  old  Chicago  Gas  Com- 
pany which  supplied  those  divisions  was  temporarily  put  out  of  business. 
Mr.  Billings  and  his  company,  thereupon,  came  to  the  relief  of  the  city, 
connected  the  mains  of  the  Peoples  Company  with  those  of  the  Chicago 
Company  and  supplied  the  lighting  for  the  entire  city  until  the  older 
concern  was  again  able  to  resume  business.  In  a  dramatic  manner  it 
was  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  a  great  public  utility. 

It  was  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Billings  that,  in  a  city  like  Chicago,  the 
gas  business  was,  under  proper  public  control,  a  natural  monopoly.  For 
many  years  the  opposite  theory  prevailed.  Therefore,  as  Chicago  devel- 
oped its  miraculous  growth  new  gas  companies  began  to  be  organized. 
The  then  new  constitution  of  Illinois  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
secure  special  charters,  and  they  incorporated  under  the  general  law. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  were  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  being  sold  to  the  older  companies  under  the  menace  of  competition. 
When  this  did  not  work  out  as  expected  they  began  operations.  A  willing 
council  gave  them  permits  to  lay  gas  mains.  The  streets  were  once  more 
torn  up  and  lines  of  pipes  put  in.  The  time  came  when  it  seemed  to 
the  citizens  as  though  the  streets  and  pavements  were  being  dug  up  for 
new  gas  mains  most  of  the  time.  Gas  pipes  filled  the  avenues.  Competi- 
tion began.  This  was  confined  for  the  time  being  to  the  South  Side. 
There  were  three  companies  in  the  field,  contending  for  the  North  and 
South  Side  business.  A  rate  war  began.  It  cost  more  to  make  gas 
thirty-five  years  ago  than  it  does  now.  But  prices  began  to  be  cut. 
They  fell  from  $2.50  per  thousand  feet  to  $1.00.  The  new  companies 
were  not  strong  enough  to  win  the  war. 

In  his  "Plain  Tales  from  Chicago,"  printed  in  the  Outlook  in  1909, 
C.  Norman  Fay  says: 

One  of  the  new  companies  had  gone  into  receivers'  hands,  another  was  near  it. 
The  "Old  Gas  Company,"  captained  by  a  grim  and  relentless  old  man,  kept  on  smash- 
ing, smashing  with  its  $1  club,  apparently  careless  of  consequences.  At  length  the 
old  fighter  fell  ill,  grew  tired,  and,  though  he  would  not  buy  the  intruders,  was  willing 
to  sell.  They,  seeing  their  opportunity,  got  together,  financed  the  purchase — the 
weak  bought  out  the  strong,  and  the  "Gas  Trust"  was  born. 

The  Chicago  River  separated  the  Peoples  Company  and  Mr.  Billings 
from  this  war.  But  he  recognized  it  as  presenting  to  him  the  opportunity 
for  which  he  had  been  waiting  nearly  thirty  years,  the  opportunity  to 
sell  the  Peoples  Company  at  a  large  profit.  He  had  not  been  involved 
in  the  war,  but  the  new  Chicago  Gas  Trust  Company  needed  the  Peoples 
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to  complete  the  Trust.  Indeed  they  had  to  have  it.  Mr.  Fay  says — 
"It  is  a  poor  industrial,  and  unattractive  to  investors,  which  cannot 
treble  its  invested  capital  in  forty  years,  besides  paying  fair  interest  upon 
it,  and  the  gas  business  in  Chicago  had  then  been  going  forty  years  and 
over  $15,000,000  had  been  invested  in  it."  In  accordance  with  this 
theory  the  Chicago  Gas  Trust  Company  was  organized  in  1887.  It 
bought  a  majority  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Chicago  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company,  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  the  Equitable 
Gas  Light  and  Fuel  Company,  and  the  Consumers'  Company.  Through 
the  ownership  of  these  stocks  the  Trust  controlled  four  other  companies — 
the  Suburban  Gas  Company,  the  Lake  Gas  Company,  the  Hyde  Park  Gas 
Company,  and  the  Illinois  Light,  Heat  and  Fuel  Company.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  Trust  was  $25,000,000,  mostly  issued  in  exchange  for  the 
stock  of  the  four  first-named  companies.  Among  other  things  Mr. 
Billings  received  a  check  for  $1,400,000.  The  old  companies  con- 
tinued their  corporate  existence,  with  C.  K.  G.  Billings  as  head  of  the 
Peoples  Company. 

Mr.  Fay  in  his  Plain  Tales  continues,  "Reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
$25,000,000  was  the  share  capital  of  the  'combine'  and  $1.25  per  thousand 
its  price  for  gas.  Both  were  accepted  placidly  enough  by  the  buyers  of 
stocks  and  gas;  but  fierce  indeed  was  the  war  that  burst  upon  the  Gas 
Trust  alike  from  press  and  politicians,  reformers  and  blackmailers.  Then 
followed  the  war  in  the  courts  on  the  Trust." 

But  this  war  had  nothing  in  particular  to  do  with  Mr.  Billings  nor 
he  with  it.  He  was  through  with  the  gas  business.  The  Peoples  Com- 
pany indeed  continued  to  function.  The  charter  being  perpetual  was 
of  great  value.  Mr.  Billings  was  seventy-three  years  old.  He  had 
fought  a  long  and  hard  campaign  and  had  won  it.  For  some  years  he 
had  been  training  his  son,  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  to  succeed  him  and  he  now 
surrendered  the  presidency  of  the  Peoples  Company  to  him.  It  was  a 
real  surrender.  He  recognized  his  son's  business  ability,  and  from  that 
time  C.  K.  G.  was  the  actual  head  of  the  company. 

His  father,  however,  had  no  intention  of  retiring  from  business.  He 
still  remained  at  the  head  of  his  two  banks.  He  rode  to  business  every 
day  in  a  buggy  drawn  by  a  mare  named  Peggy.  He  usually  drove  fast 
and  sometimes  insisted  on  keeping  the  left  side  of  the  street.  He  had 
peculiarities  and  this  was  one  of  them.  The  West  Park  police  not  infre- 
quently appealed  to  his  son  to  induce  "the  old  gentleman,"  as  he  had 
come  to  be  called,  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  street  and  use  consider- 
ably less  speed.     Like  his  son  he  was  very  fond  of  a  good  horse.     Some 
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years  before  this  time  he  owned  for  a  time  a  mare  who  later  became 
famous  as  a  long-distance  trotter  and  was  known  as  The  Princess.  From 
her  descended  a  string  of  great  racers,  among  them  the  well-known 
Lou  Dillon  owned  by  C.  K.  G.  Billings. 

It  was  perhaps  his  life-long  habit  of  personal  economy  that  held  the 
old  gentleman  back  from  any  large  expenditures  in  this  direction.  But 
he  knew  and  loved  a  good  horse.  It  would  appear  that  the  son  wanted 
his  father  to  have  a  really  fine  animal,  and  bought  for  some  $1,500  a 
Kentucky  bay  mare  and  invited  the  old  gentleman  out  for  a  drive  and 
an  inspection  of  the  new  wonder.  At  the  end  of  the  drive  he  said,  "Ben, 
what  did  you  give  for  that  mare?"  The  reply  was,  "$400."  Whether 
the  father  took  the  reply  seriously  has  been  open  to  some  doubt,  but  he 
said,  "I'll  send  you  a  check  for  her,"  and  put  her  in  his  own  stable. 

Mr.  Billings  continued  to  drive  the  fast  and  spirited  Rosie  about  town 
long  after  his  nephew,  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  had  warned  him  that  the  effort 
and  excitement  of  fast  driving  were  harmful  to  him.  In  his  later  years 
he  drove  with  tight  lines  (Rosie  being  given  to  taking  the  bit  in  her  teeth) 
and  sat  bolt  upright,  far  out  on  the  edge  of  the  seat,  looking  straight  ahead 
and,  as  often  as  otherwise,  driving  down  the  left  side  of  the  roadway. 

Mr.  Billings'  life  was  so  absorbed  in  business  and  his  religious  work 
that  he  had  little  time  or  inclination  for  social  life,  though  he  was  an 
entertaining  talker.  He  was  not  a  club  man,  but  for  the  last  nineteen 
years  of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Club.  For  two  or  three 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  but 
he  took  small  interest  in  public  affairs  and  did  not  take  his  duties  very 
seriously.  At  the  time  I  find  it  recorded  by  the  man  best  acquainted 
with  his  later  life,  "that  his  large  personal  influence  and  assistance  were 
repeatedly  sought  by  and  many  times  given  to  successive  mayors  and 
comptrollers  of  the  city  in  bringing  reluctant  eastern  financial  circles  to 
an  acceptance  of  Chicago  securities  at  times  when  the  city  was  in  urgent 
need  of  funds.  Enjoying  extraordinary  financial  credit  himself  in  power- 
ful banking  circles,  Mr.  Billings  was  in  a  position  to,  and  often  did,  render 
signal  service  to  Chicago  in  many  of  these  financial  matters."  One  of 
the  most  widely  known  men  in  Chicago,  closely  related  to  its  financial 
history  for  nearly  or  quite  forty  years,  told  me  that  on  one  occasion  Mr. 
Billings  being  appealed  to  by  Joseph  Medill  and  others  advanced  to 
various  banks  $2,000,000  and  averted  an  imminent  and  very  threatening 
financial  storm. 

In  1890,  three  years  after  disposing  of  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Mr.  Billings  was  seventy-six  years  old,  but  "his  eye  was  not 
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dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  renew  his 
youth  and  some  of  the  most  strenuous  work  of  his  life  was  done  after 
that  year.  In  March,  1890,  he  made  a  loan  of  $175,000  to  the  manager 
of  the  Citizens'  Street  Railroad  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.  He  had  known 
this  man  as  a  successful  street  railroad  manager  in  Chicago.  It  turned 
out  that  much  of  the  collateral  security  for  the  loan  was  worthless.  To 
save  the  funds  he  had  advanced,  Mr.  Billings  was  compelled  in  the  end 
to  take  over  the  road.  Later  he  purchased  other  short,  disconnected 
lines,  brought  them  under  one  management,  substituted  electricity  for 
horses  and  mules  as  the  motor  power,  and  introduced  other  modern 
appliances.  It  is  said  that  he  made  the  system  a  model  for  other  cities. 
His  original  loan  grew  to  a  total  investment  of  more  than  $2,000,000. 
More  than  once  his  confidential  office  man,  fearing  he  was  getting  in 
too  deep,  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Billings,  don't  you  think  I  had  better  make 
up  for  you  a  financial  statement  showing  the  condition  of  this  Memphis 
investment?"  But  he  invariably  replied:  "No!  I  don't  want  to  see  it. 
It  would  only  discourage  me,  and  I  am  in  so  far  now  that  I  have  got  to 
see  it  through."  He  did,  but  it  kept  him  busy  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  On  the  very  last  day  of  his  life  he  had  a  conference  with  his 
Memphis  manager,  and  with  his  Memphis  attorney,  who  later  became 
well  known  as  General  Luke  E.  Wright,  Minister  to  Japan,  Governor 
General  of  the  Philippines  and  Secretary  of  War  under  Roosevelt. 
Mr.  Billings  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  engaged  on  a  plan  for  building 
a  railroad  west  from  Memphis.  During  the  same  years  he  was  associated 
with  others  in  building  the  New  York  and  Northern  Railroad.  They 
were  strenuous  years  for  a  man  of  eighty. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Gregory  of  the  Peoples  Company  of  that  time  was  quoted 
in  the  daily  papers  as  saying, 

The  amount  of  work  Mr.  Billings  was  capable  of  was  astonishing.  He  was  off 
to  Vermont,  then  to  New  York,  and  then  to  Memphis  with  hardly  a  stop.  For  the 
last  year  or  two  one  of  these  trips  would  tire  him  out  and  he  would  go  home  for  a 
week  or  so.  When  rested  up  he  would  come  down  full  of  plans  and  resolute  to  carry 
them  out.  A  night  train  to  Memphis  and  a  night  train  back  was  his  usual  way  of 
traveling.  He  was  a  perfect  steam  engine  after  he  bad  been  home  a  week  and  every- 
thing had  to  move  when  he  took  hold  again. 

He  was  never  downcast.  When  one  scheme  did  not  work  he  lost  no  time  worry- 
ing about  it,  but  had  another  to  take  its  place.  He  was  always  cheery  around  the 
office  in  his  later  years  and  went  from  one  thing  to  another  with  marvelous  quickness. 

While  many  men  as  they  advance  in  years  give  up  the  routine  and  detail  of  their 
business  to  younger  men,  it  was  not  so  with  Mr.  Billings.  He  kept  track  of  everything. 
He  knew  everything  that  was  going  on  where  he  was  interested.  He  paid  as  much 
attention  to  details  as  he  did  when  he  was  thirty  years  younger. 
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When,  in  1887,  Mr.  Billings  contracted  to  sell  his  gas  holdings  to  the 
Trust  and  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  Peoples  Company,  he  gave 
up  all  active  participation  in  the  gas  business  of  Chicago,  leaving  his  son 
to  wrestle  with  any  difficulties  that  might  develop.  The  son  proved 
himself  entirely  capable  of  looking  after  the  family  interests.  Difficulties 
arose  in  legions.  After  the  lower  court  had  sustained  the  Trust,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  in  November,  1889,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
finding  of  the  court  below  and  decided  that  "  the  corporation  so  formed 
was  not  for  a  legal  purpose."  It  was  decreed  that  the  Gas  Trust  must 
come  to  an  end.  Then  followed  eight  years  of  confusion.  Mr.  Fay, 
who  was  for  a  time  president  of  the  Trust,  says,  "  Without  waiting  for  a 
receivership  the  managers  of  the  Gas  Trust  quickly  abandoned  the 
corporate  form  of  organization,  which  had  been  declared  illegal.  The 
shares  of  the  former  gas  companies  were  placed  in  the  name  of  the  Central 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  which  issued  its  negotiable  receipts  against 
them  in  exchange  for  the  Gas  Trust  Shares.  This  was  a  makeshift, 
anomalous  and  of  doubtful  legality,  but  it  was  the  best  that  could  be 
done  at  the  moment." 

Meantime  the  stock  of  the  Trust  continued  for  years  to  be  bought 
and  sold  on  the  stock  exchange.  It  went  up  and  down,  gradually,  with 
the  passing  of  the  years,  appreciating  in  price  as  it  did  in  actual  value 
with  the  growth  of  Chicago  and  the  business.  The  low  price  in  1890 
was  32!  while  the  price  reached  in  1897  was  108. 

And  what  happened  then?  Charles  T.  Yerkes  and  his  friends  had 
large  holdings  in  the  Trust.  To  bring  an  intolerable  situation  to  an  end 
they  went  to  Springfield  and,  I  do  not  know  by  what  means,  secured  the 
passage  through  the  Illinois  Legislature  of  the  Gas  Consolidation  Act, 
which  provided, 

1 .  That  all  gas  companies  were  authorized  to  sell,  transfer  or  lease  all  their  prop- 
erty, rights  and  franchises  to  any  other  gas  company  doing  business  in  the  same  city. 

2.  That  any  gas  companies  doing  business  in  the  same  city  could  consolidate  and 
merge  into  a  single  corporation  which  should  be  one  of  the  merging  or  consolidating 
companies. 

It  was  a  consequence  of  this  law  that  the  Peoples  Company  came 
into  its  own.  Because  of  its  perpetual  charter,  when  the  gas  companies 
of  the  city  consolidated,  as  they  did  at  once  under  this  law,  it  was  with 
the  charter  and  name  of  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  and 
with  C.  K.  G.  Billings  as  president.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  consolida- 
tion was  attacked  and  after  being  bitterly  fought  through  the  courts 
the  case  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  company.  Its  entire  legality 
was  established. 
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Thus,  after  many  years  of  legal  warfare  substantially  the  same  result 
was  arrived  at  as  was  contemplated  in  the  organization  of  the  Trust  in 
1887.  Greater  simplicity  was  gained  by  all  the  companies  merging  into 
the  old  historic  Peoples  Company.  Speaking  of  this  company  in  the 
Plain  Tales  from  Chicago,  Mr  Fay  said  in  1909,  "From  then  on  until  now 
that  Company  has  enjoyed  practically  an  impregnable  monopoly.  Such 
competition  as  has  arisen  it  has  been  able  to  control.  Secure  in  its 
strength  and  legality,  it  has,  in  response  to  public  pressure,  repeatedly 
reduced  its  prices  for  gas,  has  substantially  accepted  regulation  and  is 
today  as  active  and  energetic  in  serving  the  public  cheaply  and  well  as  if 
it  had  a  hundred  competitors." 

Mr.  Billings  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the  end  of  the  long  con- 
flict from  which  he  had  withdrawn  in  its  early  stages.  But  he  did  live 
long  enough  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and,  when,  after  his  death, 
the  smoke  of  the  conflict  had  cleared  away,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Billings'  supremacy,  which  he  had  spent  more  than  half  his  active  life 
in  building  up,  had  not  been  lost.  Father  and  son  ruled  the  fortunes  of 
the  Peoples  Company  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

As  has  been  aready  said  Mr.  Billings  continued  his  extraordinary 
business  activities  to  the  very  end  of  his  long  life.  With  pleasing  mem- 
ories of  his  early  achievement  in  yeast,  thirty-six  years  later,  when  he 
was  eighty-one,  this  indomitable  old  man  was  confident  of  his  ability 
to  make  a  new  success  of  a  similar  undertaking.  In  the  fall  of  1895  a 
manufacturer  of  baking  powder  made  a  voluntary  assignment.  The  Home 
National  Bank  being  the  largest  creditor,  Mr.  Billings,  at  the  sale  of  the 
business  had  it  bid  in.  He  did  not  have  to  buy  as  others  wanted  it.  He 
got  it  by  outbidding  them  $500.  During  the  proceedings  an  incident 
occurred  which  reveals  his  personal  integrity.  An  important  member 
of  the  concern  called  on  him  and  made  certain  revelations  and  proposals. 
After  he  had  left  the  office  Mr.  Billings  said  to  Mr.  Benson,  "We  will 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  man."  "But,"  said  Mr.  Benson, 
"That  man  is  essential  to  the  business.  You  can't  carry  it  on  without 
him."  But  his  chief  made  this  deeply  significant  answer,  "  We  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  A  man  who  will  steal  for  you  will  steal  from 
you."  They  needed  the  expert  knowledge  of  this  man  badly  before  the 
business  was  disposed  of  at  a  profit,  but  Mr.  Billings  would  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  man  he  considered  dishonest. 

This  was,  perhaps,  his  last  business  venture,  though  affairs  of 
great  importance  were  being  actively  carried  forward  when  the  authorita- 
tive word  came  to  him  to  turn  them  all  over  to  others.     His  death 
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occurred  on  February  7,  1897.  Had  he  lived  two  months  and  a  half 
longer  he  would  have  reached  his  eighty-third  birthday.  Three  days 
before  his  death  he  had  taken  cold.  The  two  days  following  he  had 
remained  at  home,  though  he  refused  to  consider  himself  sick.  Sunday 
came  and  he  felt  himself  on  the  way  to  complete  recovery  from  his  slight 
indisposition.  But  in  the  afternoon  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  arm  chair  in 
the  library  with  his  wife  and  son  he  was  seized  with  a  chill.  His 
nephew,  Dr.  Billings,  was  summoned,  but  within  an  hour  he  was  dead 
from  heart  failure. 

The  strong  man  had  passed  on.  Men  thought  of  him  and  spoke  of 
him  differently.  They  did  this  inevitably.  For  he  was  a  man  like  no 
one  else.  Chicago  has  seen  but  one  A.  M.  Billings.  He  was  ambitious, 
independent,  self-reliant,  courageous,  resourceful,  energetic,  dominating, 
indomitable.  But  he  was  also  very  religious.  He  declared  that  he  had 
no  love  for  money.  He  toiled  for  the  love  of  achievement.  He  had  few 
intimates  and  many  thought  him  cold  and  self-centered.  All  acknowl- 
edged his  extraordinary  abilities  as  a  financier.  The  leading  bankers  said 
this  of  him.  One  of  his  attorneys,  who  had  long  been  associated  with 
him,  said  after  his  death,  "In  my  opinion  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
financiers  in  America.  His  specialty  was  deals  on  an  enormous  scale  and 
in  these  he  was  invariably  successful." 

But,  those  who  knew  him  best  saw  another  side  of  this  unique  man. 
One  of  these  was  Colonel  W.  P.  Rend,  who  as  a  voluntary  tribute  of 
affection  wrote  out  the  following  statement  which  I  am  glad  to  bring 
to  light. 

The  noble  qualities  of  his  true  nature  were  manifested  in  manifold  ways  to  those 
who  knew  him  intimately.  He  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  constant  of  friends. 
....  Several  of  our  leading  manufacturers  and  many  of  our  prominent  merchants 
owe,  to  a  large  extent,  their  success  to  the  assistance  which  he  extended  to  them  in  their 
early  struggles  and  in  the  financial  storms  and  difficulties  that,  at  times,  assailed  and 
imperilled  their  business. 

His  kind  concern  for  his  employes  and  his  generous  acts  in  their  behalf  won 

their  gratitude  and  affection Out  of  his  abundance  he  rejoiced  to  extend  the 

hand  of  aid  to  the  faithful  clerk  and  to  the  worthy  workman  under  him.  He  was 
particularly  solicitous  for  the  advancement  of  all  those  in  his  employ  who  led  sober 
and  industrious  lives  and  who  deserved  his  favor  by  their  fidelity.  To  encourage 
thrift  and  reward  merit  he  often  advanced  the  means  to  his  humble  laborers  to  purchase 
homes  and  acquire  other  property.  He  took  an  increasing  interest,  not  only  in  these 
men,  but  also  in  the  education  of  their  children  and  in  the  general  welfare  of  all  the 
members  of  their  families.  He  preferred  the  praises  of  the  poor  to  the  plaudits  of  the 
rich.  Indeed  he  cared  little  for  any  praise,  or  for  any  reward,  except  the  inward  reward 
which  came  to  him  from  the  consciousness  of  right  doing  and  a  life  of  rectitude. 
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There  could  nowhere  be  found  a  wealthy  man  of  simpler  tastes  or  plainer  habits. 
He  despised  show  and  parade  and  especially  the  show  and  parade  of  the  vanity  and 
luxury  of  riches.  The  modest  cottage  in  which  he  lived  before  he  became  a  rich  man 
continued  to  be  his  home  after  he  had  amassed  many  millions.  He  lived  and  practiced 
the  sturdy  simplicity  and  severe  manners  of  early  American  life. 

While  he  gave  freely  to  charity  he  concealed  from  the  public  gaze  his  gifts  and 
benefactions.  Sound  sense,  simple,  unaffected  dignity,  and  sturdy  independence  of 
character,  fidelity  to  friendships  and  kindness  of  heart  were  the  chief  characteristics 
of  his  useful  life. 

This  was  a  wonderful  tribute  from  one  big  man  to  another.  The 
following  incident  fits  in  well  with  what  Colonel  Rend  says  of  his  rela- 
tions with  his  workmen.  One  day  an  old  man,  bent  and  infirm  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  near  the  Twenty-second  Street  works,  waving  his 
cane  and  compelled  Mr.  Billings  to  stop  his  buggy.  With  surly  gruffness, 
patently  simulated,  Mr.  Billings  demanded,  "  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?" 
The  old  fellow  came  round  to  Mr.  Billings'  side  of  the  buggy,  "smiling 
and  radiating  comradeship,"  held  out  his  hand  and  said,  "I  don't  want 
anything,  Mr.  Billings,  only  to  shake  hands  with  the  man  I  worked  for 
nearly  all  my  life."  When  the  Gas  Trust  was  formed  in  1887-88,  Mr. 
Billings  arranged  for  the  pensioning  of  many  of  the  long-time  employes 
of  the  Peoples  Company,  and  this  old  fellow  was  evidently  one  of  the 
pensioners. 

Mrs.  Billings  was  eight  years  younger  than  her  husband.  She  lived 
until  1 9 13,  sixteen  years  after  his  death,  and  reached  the  age  of  ninety-one 
years.  She  was  a  fit  mate  for  him,  of  great  strength  of  character  and  his 
constant  and  highly  valued  adviser.  She  continued  to  live  in  the  old 
home  to  the  end,  spending  much  of  her  time  looking  after  the  large 
estate. 

Mr.  Billings  left  two  sons,  Henry  A.,  the  son  of  his  first  marriage, 
who  died  in  Chicago  in  1918,  and  C.  K.  G.,  who  inherited  his  father's 
genius  for  business  as  well  as  much  of  his  wealth  and  who  is  now  living 
in  New  York  City.  He  is  not  merely  a  rich  man's  son,  but  a  business 
man  with  abilities  rivaling  those  of  his  father.  He  was  married  in  1885 
to  Blanche  E.  MacLeish,  daughter  of  Andrew  MacLeish,  a  well-known 
Chicago  merchant,  of  the  firm  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.  There  are 
two  children,  Blanche  Pauline,  and  Albert  M.  Billings,  the  grandson, 
thus  carrying  on  the  family  name. 

Mr.  Billings'  daughter  married  on  September  18,  1884,  Charles  H. 
Ruddock,  a  prominent  lumberman,  now  of  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Ruddock  died  in  1889,  eight  years  before  the  death  of  her  father.  She 
left  one  son,  Albert  Merritt  Billings  Ruddock,  who  at  this  time  is  secre- 
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tary  of  legation  in  the  United  States  Mission  in  China,  following  a  similar 
service  at  Brussels  and  Berlin  in  early  world- war  days. 

When  in  19 16  the  fund  of  $5,461,000  was  raised  for  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Medical  School,  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  the  son, 
Dr.  Frank  Billings,  the  nephew,  Charles  H.  Ruddock,  the  son-in-law, 
and  Albert  M.  B.  Ruddock,  the  grandson,  united  in  making  a  contribu- 
tion of  $1,000,000  for  the  erection  of  the  hospital  of  the  Medical  School 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Billings.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Albert  Merritt 
Billings  Memorial  Hospital.  This  noble  building  will  stand  on  Sixtieth 
Street,  fronting  on  the  Midway  Plaisance  and  looking  across  it  toward 
the  older  University  buildings  to  the  north.  The  plans  for  this  monu- 
mental memorial  have  been  prepared.  They  show  a  great  building  of 
domestic  Gothic  architecture.  The  material  will  be  the  gray  Bedford 
stone  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  University.  The  Hospital  will  be  an 
enduring  tribute  of  filial  and  family  piety.  The  memory  of  the  men  who 
in  their  day  were  most  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  Chicago  is  rapidly 
perishing.  The  name  of  Mr.  Billings  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  noble 
building  which  will  bear  his  name,  and  this  sketch  is  written  that  that 
name  may  not  be  a  name  only,  but  may  stand  for  the  extraordinary  man 
he  was. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY- 
SIXTH   CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  Twenty-sixth  Con- 
vocation was  held  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  Friday,  September  i,  at 
4.00  p.m.  The  Convocation  Address, 
"Education  in  a  Democratic  World,"  was 
delivered  by  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Pro- 
fessor and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
New  Testament  and  Early  Christian 
Literature,  and  Director  of  the  University 
Libraries. 

The  award  of  honors  was  as  follows: 

Honorable  mention  for  excellence  in  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Colleges:  Earl  Eustace 
Bright,  Mary  Aline  Bright,  Helen  Rees 
Clifford,  Augustine  Gabriel  Confrey, 
Albert  Louis  Fletcher,  Savilla  Story 
Schoff  Millis,  Koshichi  Tsukamoto,  Flaud 
Conaroe  Wooton. 

The  Bachelor's  degree  with  honors: 
B.  Carolyn  Barr,  Cora  Campbell,  Edward 
Bartlett  Cormack,  Paul  Albon  Davis, 
Elinor  Ruth  Deutsch,  Jeanette  Mae 
Dickerson,  Clara  Louise  Doerr,  Nellie 
Evers,  Albert  Lee  Frantz,  Helena  Mar- 
garet Gamer,  Ella  Louise  Grafius,  Phila 
May  Griffin,  Helen  Marie  Israel,  Annie 
May  Jary,  Priscilla  Mary  Kinsman, 
Marie  Emilie  Klamsteiner,  Josephine 
Kuhn,  Elizabeth  Macgowan,  Mary  Caro- 
oline  Moxon,  Frances  Langworthy  Mur- 
ray, Willie  Cherry  Nottingham,  Emily 
Elizabeth  Powell,  Louise  Wilhelmina 
Putzke,  Max  Sherman,  Harold  Silver, 
Henry  George  Speerbrecher,  Richard  John 
Stehn,  Percy  William  Stephens,  Ruth 
Helen  Teuscher,  Laura  Marie  Theilgaard, 
Lucy  Anna  Thomas,  Anna  Montague 
Titterington,  Edward  Lewis  Turner,  Ivae 
Walker,  Roxana  Laetitia  Whitaker,  Stella 
Grace  McKown  Whittier,  Jacob  Daniel 
Willems,  Mary  May  Wyman. 

Honors  for  excellence  in  particular 
departments  of  the  Senior  Colleges:  B. 
Carolyn  Barr,  English;  Edward  Bartlett 
Cormack,  English  and  General  Literature; 
Jeanette  Mae  Dickerson,  Home  Economics; 
Kuang  Chi  Fang,  Physics;  Albert  Lee 
Frantz,  Education;  Ella  Louise  Grafius, 
English;  Phila  May  Griffin,  Education; 
Helen    Marie    Israel,    Romance;     Ethel 


Jackson,  Art  Education;  Annie  May  Jary, 
History;  Priscilla  Mary  Kinsman,  Kinder- 
garten Education;  Iva  June  Lichty,  His- 
tory; Elizabeth  Macgowan,  Latin;  Ger- 
trude Leone  Malloy,  Education;  Mary 
Caroline  Moxon,  Home  Economics;  Fran- 
ces Langworthy  Murray,  English;  Willie 
Cherry  Nottingham,  Romance;  Martha 
Knott  Ordway,  English;  Emily  Elizabeth 
Powell,  History;  Ethel  Brittain  Rutter, 
Home  Economics;  Harold  Silver,  Political 
Economy;  Frances  Lotta  Spector,  English; 
Richard  John  Stehn,  Philosophy;  Ruth 
Helen  Teuscher,  English;  Laura  Marie 
Theilgaard,  Botany  and  Natural  Science; 
Edward  Lewis  Turner,  Anatomy;  Eliza- 
beth Marguerite  Van  Reeth,  French; 
Roxana  Laetitia  Whitaker,  Latin;  Jacob 
Daniel  Willems,  Zoology;  Mary  May 
Wyman,  Botany. 

Election  to  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  for  especial  distinction 
in  general  scholarship:  Elinor  Ruth 
Deutsch,  Jeanette  Mae  Dickerson,  Helena 
Margaret  Gamer,  Ella  Louise  Grafius, 
Phila  May  Griffin,  Karl  John  Holzinger, 
Ralph  Ernest  Huston,  Marie  Ermlie 
Klamsteiner,  Elizabeth  Macgowan,  Fran- 
ces Langworthy  Murray  (June  '19), 
Willie  Cherry  Nottingham  (March  '22), 
Harold  Silver,  Percy  William  Stephens, 
Laura  Marie  Theilgaard,  Roxana  Laetitia 
Whitaker,  Jacob  Daniel  Willems,  Warner 
F.  Woodring. 

Degrees  and  certificates  were  conferred 
as  follows:  The  Colleges:  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  5;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  87;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  43;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Education,  62; 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation, 2;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  Commerce  and  Administration, 
13;  The  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration:  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  1 ;  The  Divinity  School:  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  12;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  7;  The  Law  School: 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  8;  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  10;  The  Gradu- 
ate Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science: 
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the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in;  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science,  51 ;  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  51. 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was 
held  at  10:30  a.m.,  Sunday,  August  27,  in 
Harper  Assembly  Room.  At  1 1 :  00  a.m., 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  the  Con- 
vocation Religious  Service  was  held.  The 
Preacher  was  the  Reverend  Lathan  A. 
Crandall,  D.D.,  Hyde  Park  Baptist 
Church,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  University  Preachers  for  the  Sum- 
mer Quarter  were:  June  25,  President 
James  G.  K.  McClure,  McCormick  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Chicago;  July  2,  Pro- 
fessor Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  July  9,  Professor 
Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  University  of 
Chicago;  July  16,  Professor  Harris  Frank- 
lin Rail,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois;  July  23,  Professor  Theodore 
Gerald  Soares,  University  of  Chicago; 
July  30,  President  Allan  Hoben,  Kala- 
mazoo College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan; 
August  6,  Professor  Henry  Burke  Robins, 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Roches- 
ter, New  York;  August  13,  Reverend 
James  Francis,  First  Baptist  Church, 
Los  Angeles,  California;  August  20, 
Professor  Gerald  Birney  Smith,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  August  27,  Reverend 
Lathan  A.  Crandall,  Hyde  Park  Baptist 
Church,  Chicago. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  July,  William 
B.  Owen,  principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School,  was  elected  president.  Mr. 
Owen  took  his  Doctor's  degree  at  the 
University  in  1901,  and  from  1894-1909 
was  a  member  of  the  University  Faculties. 

Albert  Martin  Kales,  Professorial  Lec- 
turer on  Law  in  the  University,  died  of 
typhoid  fever,  July  27,  1922,  at  the 
Evanston  Hospital.  Mr.  Kales  had  been 
professor  of  law  in  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  and  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  had  been  Professorial 
Lecturer  on  Law  in  the  University  since 
1920. 

Nathaniel  Waring  Barnes,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Commercial  Organization  in 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, has  recently  been  elected  president 
for  1922-23  of  the  National  Association 


of  Teachers  of  Advertising.  Mr.  Barnes 
has  also  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Consulting  Educational  Committee  of 
the  Associate  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 

Among  those  who  lectured  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  course  of  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter were:  Sinclair  Lewis,  Author  of  Main 
Street,  who  spoke  July  21  on  "Literary 
Bolsheviks";  Zona  Gale,  who  spoke 
July  28  on  "The  Novel  and  Beauty"; 
Carl  Sandburg,  who  spoke  August  iS  on 
"The  Finding  of  New  Songs";  and  Mar- 
cel Moraud  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
who  spoke  August  15  on  "Anatole 
France." 

The  gift  of  the  Class  of  1922  to  the  Uni- 
versity has  taken  the  form  of  a  stone 
bridge  across  the  Botany  pool  in  Hull 
Court.  The  bridge  was  designed  by  the 
University  architects,  and  $900  provided 
for  its  erection.  It  was  completed  on 
August  26.  It  has  the  University  coat- 
of-arms  at  the  four  corners,  and  on  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  the  inscription, 
"Presented  by  the  Class  of  1922." 

In  a  series  of  lectures  given  at  Colum- 
bia University,  in  August,  on  Educational 
Interpretation  of  Modern  Science,  Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Coulter,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Botany,  lectured  on  "The 
Meaning  of  Evolution"  and  on  "Evolution 
and  Religion." 

Mrs.  Charles  Hitchcock  died  June  29, 
at  Berea,  Kentucky,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  3  at  her  residence,  4741 
Greenwood  Avenue,  where  she  had  lived 
for  sixty  years.  Professor  Theodore  G. 
Soares  made  the  address.  The  burial  was 
in  Oakwoods  Cemetery. 

In  1901  she  erected  Hitchcock  Hall,  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  Charles  Hitch- 
cock. Many  were  the  students,  unable 
to  return  home  for  the  holidays,  who 
remember  the  cheer  dispensed  by  the 
donor  at  the  elaborate  breakfasts  it  was 
her  custom  to  give  Christmas  mornings. 
To  the  very  end  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock kept  up  a  keen  interest  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  equipment  of  the  Hall. 

Forest  Ray  Moulton,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  University,  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  from 
Albion  College,  Albion,  Michigan,  at  its 
commencement  in  June. 
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Frank  R.  Lillie,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology  in  the  University, 
has  been  made  Chairman  for  1922-23  of 
the  division  of  biology  and  agriculture  in 
the  National  Research  Council. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  has 
been  conferred  by  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  upon  Shailer  Mathews, 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

Frederick  Starr  was  given  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  by  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  at  its  commencement  in  June. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Director  of  the 
Oriental  Institute,  represented  the  Univer- 
sity in  Paris  at  the  centenary  of  Cham- 
pollion's  decipherment  of  Egyptian  and 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Societe  Asiatique. 
On  July  13  Director  Breasted  presented 
a  paper  on  Champollion  's  achievement, 
and  discussed  the  newly  discovered  mural 
paintings  on  the  upper  Euphrates. 

Professor  Breasted  will  spend  the  win- 
ter in  Egypt  with  Dr.  Alan  H.  Gardiner, 
the  eminent  British  Egyptologist,  and 
Pierre  Lacau,  Director  General  of  the 
Department  of  Antiquities  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Government,  in  the  copying  and 
preparation  of  the  great  group  of  Coffin 
Texts  in  the  National  Museum  at  Cairo. 
In  the  spring  of  1923  Dr.  Breasted  will 
probably  go  to  Beirut  via  Palestine  to 
examine  the  latest  results  of  excavations 
in  western  Asia,  especially  Palestine  and 
Syria. 

Harold  G.  Moulton,  a  member  of  the 
University  Faculties  since  19 10,  has 
become  head  of  the  Institute  of  Economics 
recently  established  by  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration at  Washington.  The  new  Insti- 
tute, which  will  co-operate  with  various 
departments  of  the  government  and  with 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
will  be  organized  to  afford  students 
opportunity  for  economic  research  and 
to  present  its  results  in  untechnical  form 
in  pamphlets,  monographs,  and  special 
reports. 

In  the  Summer  Quarter,  the  Reverend 
Antranig  Arakel  Bedikian,  of  the  Arme- 
nian Evangelical  Church,  New  York  City, 
gave  three  illustrated  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity, on  the  Near  East.  On  August  16 
his    subject    was    "Constantinople,    the 


City  of  Past  History  and  Present  Poli- 
tics"; August  17,  "The  Story  and 
Remains  of  a  Medieval  Kingdom  at  the 
Foot  of  Ararat";  and  August  18,  "In 
the  Footsteps  of  the  Crusaders  through 
Cilicia." 

Miss  Luanna  Robertson,  once  head  of 
Kelly  Hall,  and  Instructor  in  German  in 
the  University  Academy  at  Morgan  Park, 
died  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  late  in 
the  summer,  after  a  long  illness. 

Alexander  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
Chemistry  Faculty  from  1894  to  191 1, 
and  more  recently  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, died  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in 
September. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at 
Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin,  was  celebrated 
on  September  30,  1922.  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  other  friends  of 
the  Observatory  attended  the  exercises 
at  the  Observatory. 

In  the  Divinity  School,  opening  exer- 
cises were  held  in  Haskell  Assembly 
Room  on  the  afternoon  of  October  3. 
Dean  Mathews  and  Professor  Gerald  B. 
Smith  made  addresses,  and  Professor 
Soares  and  Reverend  Charles  W.  Gilkey 
took  part  in  the  service. 

The  annual  homecoming  dinner  of  the 
Faculties  was  given  in  Hutchinson  Hall, 
Friday,  October  6,  1922. 

Steps  toward  the  erection  of  the  group 
of  buildings  planned  for  the  Disciples' 
Divinity  House  of  the  University  were 
taken  in  September,  when  the  church 
building  of  the  University  Church  of  the 
Disciples  at  Fifty-seventh  Street  and 
University  Avenue  was  moved  to  the 
east  end  of  the  lot,  and  the  erection  of  a 
stone  church  from  the  designs  of  Howard 
Shaw  was  begun.  The  church  building 
will  cost  about  $100,000. 

Twenty  framed  lithographs  of  Greek 
temples,  by  Joseph  Pennell,  have  been 
hung  in  the  corridors  of  the  Classics 
Building.  They  are  inscribed,  "In  mem- 
ory of  Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Professor 
of  Classical  Archaeology.  Presented  by 
the  Renaissance  Society  and  other 
friends." 
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Plans  are  being  made  and  estimates 
secured  for  a  laboratory  for  additional 
facilities  for  the  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology,  to  stand  on  Ellis 
Avenue  north  of  the  Press  Building.  The 
building  will  be  of  brick,  one  story  in 
height.  The  Ellis  Avenue  front  will  be 
no  feet  in  length.  It  will  contain  a 
general  laboratory,  a  chemical  laboratory, 
six  rooms  for  research,  and  an  animal 
room. 

The  death  of  Professor  Salisbury,  on 
August  15,  called  forth  extraordinary 
expressions  of  appreciation  and  regret. 
The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  said 
editorially  on  August  17,  under  the  cap- 
tion "The  Great  Teacher": 

"In  the  death  of  Rollin  D.  Salisbury 
the  country  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
teachers. 

"We  do  not  refer  to  him  here  as  a 
scientist.  Others  shared  his  reputation 
as  a  geologist  and  geographer.  But  as  a 
teacher  he  stood  almost  alone. 

"Though  he  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
even  the  Freshmen  struggled  to  get  into 
his  sections.  He  made  them  think  and 
taught  them  to  remember,  and  they  were 
grateful. 

"But  not  grateful  only.  They  adored 
him.  His  correspondence  with  graduates 
was  enormous.  They  flooded  him  with 
gifts  and  invitations.  They  named  their 
sons  after  him.  While  he  was  in  the 
hospital  in  his  last  illness,  flowers  came 
for  weeks  in  cartloads,  and  the  inquiries 
after  his  condition  strained  the  service  of 
the  hospital  to  handle. 

"He  was  respected  because  he  was  a 
fine  scholar.  But  he  was  cherished  be- 
cause he  cherished  his  students.  In 
Chile,  in  China,  in  Tibet,  in  Europe,  all 
over  the  United  States,  the  news  of  his 
death  will  throw  men  into  mourning. 
His  fame  is  high.  But  what  is  fame 
beside  the  love  they  bore  him  ?" 

The  Chicago  American  said  editorially 
on  August  18,  under  the  heading,  "A 
Great  Teacher  Passes": 

"Few  men  leave  such  indelible  impres- 
sions on  the  men  and  women  with  whom 
they  work  and  live  as  did  Dean  Rollin  D. 
Salisbury,  world-famed  geologist  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

"Professor  Salisbury  was  more  than  a 
geologist  and  a  geographer,  although  his 
explorations  in  Greenland  and  South 
America  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  his 


subject  in  classroom  and  textbook  marked 
him  as  one  of  the  great  educators  of 
America.  He  was  a  Teacher  in  the  high- 
est and  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

"The  thousands  who  in  thirty  years  sat 
in  his  classrooms  learned  as  they  had 
never  learned  before  how  to  listen  and 
how  to  speak.  He  would  permit  no  note- 
taking  during  his  lectures.  '  Young  man, ' 
he  would  say,  'get  this  information  in 
your  head.  You  are  more  likely  to  have 
that  with  you  when  you  need  it.' 

"He  insisted  on  absolute  accuracy  of 
expression.  'Speak  not  that  you  may  be 
understood;  but  speak  so  that  you  can- 
not be  misunderstood,'  was  the  advice 
which  he  thundered  at  his  classes  thou- 
sands of  times.  And  he  practiced  his 
preaching  so  that  his  textbooks  were 
models  of  accurate  expression  of  scientific 
truths  and  many  of  his  students  learned 
more  about  English  in  his  classroom  than 
in  the  English  department. 

"Although  frequently  abroad,  he  was 
an  intense  lover  of  America,  and  spurned 
academic  critics  of  their  country.  The 
writer  remembers  the  advice  he  gave  a 
group  of  young  men  after  a  return  from 
South  America.  'Gentlemen,'  he  said, 
'you  probably  can  go  out  from  here  and 
earn  three  times  as  much  money  in  South 
America  as  in  the  United  States;  but  it 
isn't  worth  it.' 

'"Old  Sol'  as  the  students  learned  to 
call  him,  first  in  awe  and  later  in  loving 
reverence,  was  a  stern  taskmaster — for 
himself  and  his  students.  He  could  de- 
tect 'bluff'  at  first  glance.  He  hated 
pretense  and  admired  effort  and  intelli- 
gence. He  was  absolutely  fair.  The 
occasional  invitations  to  his  home 
extended  to  students  who  had  earned  his 
respect  were  held  in  higher  esteem  than 
honors  awarded  at  Commencement  day. 

"  In  his  passing  the  University  and  Chi- 
cago loses  more  than  a  great  scientist. 
Gone  is  one  of  the  great  personalities 
which  make  a  great  university." 

The  great  demand  for  football  tickets 
in  recent  seasons  and  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  their  just  distribution 
led  the  Board  of  Physical  Culture  and 
Athletics,  last  autumn,  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  problem.  The  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee,  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Board,  embody 
what  are  believed  to  be  the  best  features 
of  the  established  systems  at  leading 
eastern  universities.     They  go  into  effect 
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with  the  football  season  of  1922.  The 
main  features  of  the  plan  are: 

"1.  All  tickets  for  the  Princeton,  Illi- 
nois, and  Wisconsin  games  will  be 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  written  applica- 
tion and  in  accordance  with  a  system  of 
priorities  which  gives  preference  to  the 
applications  of  present  and  past  members 
of  the  University. 

"2.  The  number  of  tickets  for  any  one 
applicant  will  be  restricted  to  not  more 
than  four  with  the  understanding  that  at 
least  one  seat  shall  be  occupied  personally 
by  the  applicant.  In  considering  the 
applications  preference  will  be  given  first, 
to  those  for  one  ticket;  second,  to  those 
for  two  tickets;  and  third,  to  those  for 
three  or  four  tickets.  Within  each  of 
these  preferred  groups  seats  will  be  as- 
signed by  lot.  The  price  of  all  tickets 
for  any  particular  game  will  be  uniform 
throughout. 

"3.  Supplementary  applications  for  a 
limited  number  of  additional  seats  will 
if  sent  with  the  regular  applications  be 
considered  after  all  primary  applications 
have  been  taken  care  of.  The  demand 
for  seats  may  be  so  great,  however,  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  fill  any  of  the 
supplementary  applications. 

"4.  Application  blanks  will  be  mailed 
early  in  September  to  all  graduates  of  the 
University  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  whose  addresses  are  on  file  in  the 
alumni  office,  and  to  all  ex-students  whose 
correct  addresses  are  on  file,  with  specific 
information  as  to  the  final  dates  for  mak- 
ing application  for  each  game. 


"5.  Persons  who  wish  to  obtain  seats 
together  may  inclose  their  applications 
together,  in  which  case  all  the  inclosed 
applications  will  be  given  the  priority 
rating  of  the  applicant  whose  rating  is 
lowest. 

"6.  Both  alumni  and  students  will 
understand  that  tickets  are  not  to  be  sold 
to  speculators  or  to  be  used  by  persons 
who  will  conduct  themselves  in  a  disor- 
derly or  objectionable  manner  at  the  game. 
A  plan  has  been  set  up  for  watching  the 
sale  of  tickets  by  speculators  and  also  for 
checking  up  the  occupancy  of  seats  at  the 
games.  If  tickets  assigned  to  any  appli- 
cant shall  have  been  found  to  have  been 
sold  to  speculators  or  for  an  advanced 
rate,  or  to  have  been  used  in  any  objec- 
tionable way,  these  applicants  will  be 
blacklisted  and  thereafter  denied  the 
privilege  of  applying  for  tickets  for  any 
game  for  which  tickets  are  sold  by  the 
University. 

"7.  Along  with  the  application  blanks 
and  instructions  regarding  tickets  for  the 
three  games  mentioned,  information  will 
be  sent  as  to  how,  where,  and  when  tickets 
for  the  other  three  games  on  the  schedule 
may  be  obtained.  Tickets  for  the  entire 
season  can  be  applied  for  by  sending  ap- 
plications for  all  the  games  at  one  time." 

A  fuller  statement  of  the  plan  appeared 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  Magazine  for 
July,  1922.  Alumni,  members  of  the 
Faculties,  and  University  donors  will  be 
provided  with  application  blanks,  upon 
sending  their  names  and  addresses  to  the 
Football  Tickets  Committee. 
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Attendance:  Autumn,  80;  Winter,  1922, 
140;  Spring,  1922,  203;  Summer,  1922, 
278. 

Baldwin,  Jesse  A.  (Theodore  Gerald 
Soares),  55. 

Billings,  Albert  Merritt  (Thomas  W. 
Goodspeed),  246. 

Board  of  Trustees:  Agreement  with 
Sprague  Memorial  Institute,  17; 
annual  meeting  of  Board,  153;  appoint- 
ments, 14,  157,  230;  Trevor  Arnett, 
226;  attendance  during  Summer  Quar- 
ter, 231;  contributory  retiring  allow- 
ances, 153;  death  of:  Judge  Baldwin, 
17,  E.  Nelson  Blake,  91,  Mrs.  Annie 
Hitchcock,  229;  gifts,  18,  90,  156; 
William  H.  Holden,  155;  honorary 
degree  conferred  upon  Marshal  Foch, 
15;  leaves  of  absence,  159,  231;  Andrew 
MacLeish,  228;  memorial  of:  Jesse  A. 
Baldwin,  91,  Adolphus  C.  Bartlett, 
228,  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Swift,  229,  Hobart 
W.  Williams,  16;  John  W.  Midgley, 
155;  miscellaneous,  19,  92,  160,  232; 
promotions,  15,  158,  231;  resigna- 
tions, 15,  159,  231;  Martin  A.  Ryerson, 
227;  standing  committees  of  the  Board, 
226. 

Burton,  Ernest  DeWitt,  Education  in  a 
Democratic  World,  205. 

Diaz,  General,  The  Visit  of  (Ernest 
Hatch  Wilkins),  61. 

Education  in  a  Democratic  World 
(Ernest  DeWitt  Burton),  205. 

Eliakim  Hastings  Moore  Fund,  The 
(Herbert  Ellsworth  Slaught),  188. 

Events,  Past  and  Future:  General  items, 
76,  130,  198,  274;  One  Hundred 
Twenty-third  Convocation,  75  (see 
also  1);  One  Hundred  Twenty-fourth 
Convocation,  129  (see  also  181);  One 
Hundred  Twenty-sixth  Convocation, 
273  (see  also  205). 

Fellowships,  Award  of,  1922-23,  136. 

Field,  James  Alfred,  The  Visit  of  Marshal 
Foch  to  the  University,  58. 

Field,  Marshall  (Thomas  W.  Goodspeed), 
21. 

Foch,  Marshal,  The  Visit  of,  to  the  Uni- 
versity (James  Alfred  Field),  58. 


Goodspeed,  Thomas  W.,  Albert  Merritt 
Billings,  246;  Marshall  Field,  21; 
John  Mason  Jackson,  166;  Howard 
Taylor  Ricketts,  93;  Martin  A.  Ryer- 
son, 233. 

Humanities  and  the  Trend  of  Education, 
The  (Gordon  Laing),  1. 

Illustrations:  Marshall  Field,  facing  p.  1; 
Jesse  A.  Baldwin,  facing  p.  55 ;  Marshal 
Foch  Leaving  Mitchell  Tower,  facing 
p.  58;  The  New  Quadrangle  Club, 
facing  p.  72;  Walter  Dill  Scott,  facing 
p.  81;  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts,  facing 
p.  93;  The  Theology  Building,  facing 
p.  128;  The  Joseph  Bond  Chapel  of 
the  Divinity  School,  facing  p.  129; 
M.  Jean  Jules  Jusserand,  facing  p.  141; 
John  Mason  Jackson,  facing  p.  166;  The 
One  Hundred  Twenty-fifth  Convoca- 
tion, Hutchinson  Court,  June  13,  1922, 
facing  p.  191;  Harold  H.  Swift, 
facing  p.  205;  Rollin  D.  Salisbury, 
facing  p.  239;  Albert  Merritt  Billings, 
facing  p.  246;  The  Albert  Merritt 
Billings  Memorial  Hospital,  facing 
p.  262;  The  1922  Class  Bridge,  facing 
p.  274. 

Jackson,     John     Mason     (Thomas     W. 

Goodspeed),  166. 
James,    Bertha    Ten    Eyck,    The    John 

Billings  Fiske  Prize  Poem:    "Through 

the  Year,"  121. 
John   Billings   Fiske   Prize   Poem,   The: 
"Through  the  Year"  (Bertha  Ten  Eyck 

James),  121. 
Joy   of   Living,    The    (President   Harry 

Pratt  Judson),  161. 
Judson,    President    Harry    Pratt,     The 

Joy  of  Living,  161. 
Jusserand,    His   Excellency    the    French 

Ambassador  M.  Jean  Jules,  Problems 

of  France,  141. 

Laing,  Gordon,  The  Humanities  and  the 
Trend  of  Education,  1. 

New  Clubhouse  of  the  Quadrangle  Club, 
The,  72. 

One  Hundred  Twenty-fifth  Convocation, 
The,  191. 
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President's  Convocation  Statement,  The: 
at  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Convocation,  150;  at  the  One  Hundred 
Twenty-sixth  Convocation,  224. 

Problems  of  France  (His  Excellency  the 
French  Ambassador  M.  Jean  Jules 
Jusserand),  141. 

Progress  in  Human  Engineering  (Walter 
Dill  Scott),  81. 

Quadrangle  Club,  The  New  Clubhouse 
of  the,  72. 

Ricketts,  Howard  Taylor  (Thomas  W. 
Goodspeed),  93. 

Ryerson,  Martin  A.  (Thomas  W.  Good- 
speed),  233. 


Salisbury ,*Rollin  D.,  239. 

Scott,  Walter  Dill,  Progress  in  Human 
Engineering,  81. 

Slaught,  Herbert  Ellsworth,  The  Eliakim 
Hastings  Moore  Fund,  188. 

Soares,  Theodore  Gerald,  Jesse  A.  Bald- 
win, 55. 

Theology  Buildings,  The,  128. 

Visit  of  General  Diaz,  The  (Ernest  Hatch 

Wilkins),  61. 
Visit  of  Marshal  Foch  to  the  University, 

The  (James  Alfred  Field),  58. 

Wilkins,  Ernest  Hatch,  The  Visit  of 
General  Diaz,  61. 


